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«Dr. Cartel, Mrs. Cartel, and Miss Cartel" 
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CHAPTER L 

CAMILLE'S début. — LIEUTENANT RENAUD. — THE VISCOUNT DE 

PAVEZAC. 

On a certain evening there was a great bail given by the Com- 
missioner of Sainte- Maure. The whole of that little town was in 
commotion. Carriages rolled noisily over the roughiy paved 
streets, and stopped in a démonstrative manner at the door of 
the Commissioner's house. Numbers of guests arrived on foot. 
Spectators, attracted to the sight, as moths to a candie, watched 
the "swells" arrive, and almost dislocated their necks in vain 
attempts to see what was passing indoors 
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2 The Dodor^s Family. 

But îndoors things were very much as they usually are under 
similar circumstances. Tliere were présent the good-hearted folk 
who found their gratification in watching the gambols of the 
young people. The fops stnitted about and posed themselves 
in élégant attitudes. The timid young gentlemen, as is their 
nature to, withdrew into corners, their knees pressed very tightly 
together, and in terror of their lives, particularly when the 
dancers approached close to them. One by one they succeeded 
in reaching the smaller room in which the silent mysteries of ' 
whist were being carried on, and in order to obtain toleration in 
that sanctuary, they aflfected an absorbing interest in the game, 
and even made feeble signs of approbation without in the least 
comprehending the play. 

A footman now in a loud voice announced "Doctor, Mrs., and 
Miss Cartel,*' and a tremor of curiosity and sympathy immediately 
pervaded the assembly, and penetrated even into the silent 
régions of whist. 

This curiosity was owing to the fact that Miss Camille made 

her first appearance in society that evening, the sympathy because 

it was impossible to know the Cartel family without liking them. 

A Parisian gentleman who had left the capital 

for a holiday, and with the object to see "the 

provincials '* at home, and perhaps to dazzle 

them a little, was at that moment standing by 

the marble chimney-piece in an attitude of well- 

studied élégance. His head was carelessly thrown 

back, and thus displayed, for the admiration of 

the province, the dazzling and well-made shirt- 

front. He was listlessly watching the youthful 

dancers through a bit of glass, which with much 

expenditure of muscular energy he succeeded in 

^etaining in his right eye. This unfortunate right eye abnormally 

extended looked for ail the world like an eye taken in amaze- 

ment and preserved under a glass by some coUector of natural 

curiosities. 
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" Who is that ? " inquired the proprietor of the Amazed Eye, 
is he perceived the excitement caused by the new arrivais. 
" Renaud, tell me who that is." 

A lieutenant in the Navy, who was also standing by the 
chimney-piece, but in a less obtrusive position, replied with some 
little impatience, — 

" With what irrévérence does this wretch speak of the gods ! 
That is simply one of the most distinguished and most jUstly 
esteemed men in Sain te- Maure. I would not advise you, my 
dear Pavezac, to speak of the doctor in that airy and disdainful 
manner in présence of the inhabitants of the town, or you will 
very soon get into hot water." 

" Renaud, my boy," replied the other, tum- 
ing the fuU blaze of his resplendent shirt, and 
his Amazed Eye upon the young sailor, " the 
French Navy has a réputation for frankness 
and honesty of which you show yourself to be 
utterly unworthy. You know very well, you 
traitor, that I did not speak of * papa,' though 
he has an eminently respectable appearance, 
nor of * mamma,' who is by no means bad for 
a provincial, but of that charming little girl 
with those little * blue things ' on her head ! " 
, " Miss Camille is no longer a little girl," replied the lieu- 
tenant. 

" Camille ! " echoed the Parisian. " Pretty name ! Is she 
rich?" 

** Why, yes, pretty well. I must leave you now for " 

" Wait a moment ! Is she an only child ? '* 

** There are two brothers and two sisters younger than herself." 

The countenance of the Parisian wore an expression of comical 
disappointment. He knitted his brows and appeared to plunge 
suddenly into a rêverie. The eye-glass, perceiving that he had 
forgotten it for an instant, fell with a click, and the Amazed Eye 
profited by the opportunity to get a little fresh air. After a 
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minute or two the élégant young man roused hiraself from his 
mysterious reflections, and muttered, — 

** Bah ! this must be looked into." 

As he tumed to seek his friend he perceived that the sailor 
had left his place and had gone to pay his respects to Mrs. 
Cartel. 

" Aha ! the rogue," he muttered. 

Renaud was at that moment ofFering his arm to the young lady 
for the quadrille then forming. 

How truly charming is youth when it consents to be purely 
and simply youth, without affectation or pretension, nor with false 
contempt for the enjo)anents of its years. Camille was not what 
is styled "a beauty,*' but she possessed a young, frank, and 
smiling face. Dancing pleased her, and she so naively permitted 
this to be seen that one could not look at her without a smile. 

" Hebe in person,*' said a bald, chubby-faced old man to his 
neighbour, a lady of a certain âge. The speaker was the recognised 
poet of Sainte-Maure. 

The elderly lady, who was not well up in mythology, did not 
quite take it in, but she understood that the poet was admiring 
the young lady, and replied, — 

" Rather small and delicate-looking, but charming." 

" By no means provincial," muttered the Parisian. <* Introduce 
me," he said to the lieutenant, who was passing him without 
appearing to notice him. 

" Introduce you — to whom ?" 

" Doubly-dyed hypocrite that you are ! To the Cartel family, 
of course." 

With a somewhat bad grâce the lieutenant introduced "the 
yiscount Hector de Pavezac, attaché to the Foreign Office." 

Viscount Hector engaged Camille for several dances. He tried 
so hard to be amusing that he became absolutely insipid, and if 
Camille had not been at the same time well-bred and charitable, 
she must hâve laughed in his face. 

When he was not dancing with Camille the viscount retumed 
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Camilli s Début 5 

to hîs former position before the fireplace, and gazed with ill- 
disguised pity at those unhappy mortals who were neither Parisians 
nor viscounts nor Foreign Office attachés ; or he took possession 
of an arm-chair near Mrs. Cartel, or even hemmed the doctor 
in the embrasure of a window. 

When the lieutenant's tum came for a dance, he watched him 
from a distance, and kept muttering, — 

" Ah ! the sly rogue ! " 

When the bail was at its height, a servant whispered something 
to Mr. Cartel, who immediately followed him. In a few minutes 
the doctor retumed, and addressing his wife, said, — 

** I must go at once : someone is ill 
at Petite-Chasse." 

" Oh, papa ! " exclaimed Camille, 
with a charming little pout, '* is it abso- 
lutely necessary for you to go ? You 
seem so glad to see me dancing ! *' 

** I must go, indeed,'* replied the 
doctor, smiling. 

**True," said Camille, lookîng down at her bouquet with a serious 
air, "perhaps the poor people may be in pain." Then raising 
her head, she said with a pretty air of mystery, " Listen, papa ; 
corne nearer — nearer still ; stoop down a little so that I may kiss 
you, — no one will see us." 

The doctor submitted gently to his daughter's fancy, and she 
kissed him behind her fan on both cheeks. 

" Cet along, you little goose ! are you content now ? " saia the 
good doctor, whose pleasant face beamed with joy as he regarded 
his daughter — so pretty, so good, and so afFectionate. " I will 
send Anthony to look after you. At what time shall you leave ? " 

** Well," replied Mrs. Cartel, after reflecting a moment, " about 
two or three o'clock ; that will not be too soon, darling, will 
it?" 

'* At one o'clock exactly," replied Camille, quickly ; " and even 
one o'clock is too late. Not a bit," she said to her mother, who 
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wras beginning to object. " Papa, do not listen to her. You 
know that mamma requires to be taken care of, so speak to her 
like a doctor, and be severe for once in your life ! '* 

How delightful to see this, and what a tnie and tender affection 
showed itself beneath their light words I The doctor let her hâve 
her way, and he quickly left the room. 



CHAPTER II. 

A NOCTURNAL EXPEDITION. — ^THE DOCTOR MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

TwENTY minutes later, the doctor, wrapped in his large cloak, 
was being rudely jolted in his small gig over the pavement of 
Sainte-Maure, and was hastening towards the hamlet of Petite - 
Chasse. 

Unfortunately his old horse, Coco, had taken it into his head 
to go in the direction of Sainte-Gemme, and to tum his back 
upon Petite-Chasse ; perhaps because he was half asleep, or was 
capricious, or because he had a lively recollection of having been 
stuck in the mud on the last occasion he had travelled that road. 
But however that may be, his mind was made up to go to Sainte- 
Gemme on this occasion, and after passing the outskirts of the 
town, the doctor was obliged to get down and reason with the 
animal. 

" Come, Coco," he said, patting him on the neck, *' corne along, 
my good fellow, we can joke another time; but just now time 
is precious. Do you hear ? I am in a hurry. There, there's a 
good old boy I " 

Now whether it was the doctor's persuasion that had convinced 
Coco, or whether his little caprice had passed, or whether the 
open air had thOroughly awoke him, the fact rçraains that he 
manifested his intention to take, once for ail, the road to Petite- 
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Chasse. The doctor took advantage of his good temper and 
climbed to his seat again. 

" Bravo 1 " he said, " that*s something like a trotter; let them 
see that old as we are we know how to go along with the best 
oAhem!" 

The monotonous rumbling of the wheels made the doctor 
drowsy, but he awoke with a start when the jolts were more thaa 
usually great. 

However, asleep or awake, he had always before him the image 
of Camille, that unafFected and good little housekeeper, the 
charming dancer, and he thanked heaven for having bestowed 
upon him such a blessing. 

Then he thought what a sensation she had created at the bail, 
and sighed as he pictured to himself the day when she would be 
asked in marriage, and that it would be necessary to part with her. 
*'That will be a great blow," he murmured, **but after ail it is 
the lot of nature, and we parents ought to reconcile ourselves to 
it. And when they leave us to be happy, it is not a great trial I 
Coco ! we shall quarrel if you stop at every bush !** 

Coco resumed his gende trot and the doctor his train of 
thought 

*'Will she be married in Sainte-Maure or will she be taken 
leagues away ? Poor darling I *' And then by an association of 
ideas the Viscount de Pavezac came into his thoughts, somewhat 
to his astonishment. He recalled the eye-glass, the wonderful 
shirt-front, and the aflfectation of the viscount. The doctor won- 
dered why this man, whom he did not know more than Adam 
or Eve, had come so far away from his family, his connections 
and his ambitions, when he might be acting as an ambassador 
or deputy or something of that kind. 

" By Jove T* he exclaimed, as an idea suddenly occurred to him, 
'* this fine gentleman wishes to exhibit himself as the very paragon 
of sons-in-law. None of that 1 '* he added, as he touched up 
Coco sharply with the whip. 

Did he really wish to prevent Coco from examining the holes 
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and rents too closely, or did he merely wish to hînt to that Paris 
gentleman that he had better address himself elsewhere ? No one 
knows, as he did not explain the meaning of his observation. 

At any rate Coco took the remark as applied to himself, and 
behaved extremely well ail the way to Petite-Chasse. 

Even if the viscount had heard the doctofs remark the hint 
would hâve been lost upon him. He had loo good an opinion 
of himself. 

There is nothing criminal in possessing a good opinion of one's 
self, while modesty may be a novel appendage to real ment ; but 
to endeavour to force the sentiment upon ail who may associate 
with one is a sign of bad taste. The viscount was displaying a 
great want of taste that evening ! 

When he retumed home from the bail, and out of sight of 
observers, .he began to contemplate himself in the glass^ by the 
light of two wax candies. " I rather think I hâve astonished 
them," he said to himself. ** They don*t often hâve the op- 
portunity to see in this rustic spot such a — hem ! However 
modest one may be, one need not be blind ! The doctor would 

make a very présentable father-in-law, 
the mother has really some little 
dignity about her, and as for the girl — 
' traderidera ! * '* 

The lieutenant on his retum home 

neither contemplated himself in the 

glass nor hummed " traderidera." For 

\ the first time in his life he regarded his 

uniform with dissatisfaction. "What 

nonsense it was, my entering the Navy ! " 

he cried. "Who would ever marry a sailor, and a penniless 

sailor too?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

OURSELVES. 

The chubby-faced poet was commonly known as Mr. Baker. In 
< the journal in which his poems were printed he signed himself 
Obscurus. The choice of this pseudonyme spoke volumes for his 
modesty, and clearly demonstrated that he felt himself unworthy 
to hand down his true name to posterity. But ill-natured people 
interpreted the matter differently. If, they argued, he had chosen 
the pseudonyme Obscurus, it was because truth had constrained him 
so to do : for, it must be allowed, his poetry was tortuous, obscure, 
classic in intention, but of a false classicality which abuses out- 
rageously périphrases, epithets, and above everything mythology. 
There was not one amongst his friends upon whom he had not 
written verses, and the Cartel family had not escaped this poetic^ 
apotheosis. The verses dedicated to them, and entitled The 
Temple ofConcord, were détestable, but the intention was excellent. 

In his quality of doctor, Mr. Cartel had been spoken of as the 
" Modem Esculapius.*' Well, then, ail the better for Esculapius if 
he even in a very distant manner bore any resemblance to the 
doctor, for then he must hâve been indeed a pattern god, kind 
and patient with his patients, charitable to the poor and their 
children, unaffected as a savant^ and good as the father of a 
family. 

The doctor brought up his children as he himself had been 
brought up by his father, by force of example more than precept. 
He was engaged upon scientific researches, which later on were 
destined to resuit in a goodly book, but his literary occupation 
never was allowed to interfère with his patients, nor were his 
patients permitted to keep his family in the background. In a 
well-regulated life such as his he had time and opportunity for 
everything. Ever}' evening after dinner he reserved an hour 
which he called " the children's hour." At that time they ail 
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came into his study to tell him the affairs of the day, to recount 
their lieavy troubiCs, and to confeis their little faults to hiia. 



The Children*s Hour. 

It was at that time that he loved to speak of his father (for he 
had scarcely known his mother). He often used to say, "My 
dear deceased father said so and so,'* or " This is what happened 
to my dear dead father." At such times the children would turn 
with curiosity towards an old pastel drawing, very niuch tamished, 
of " my late father," who was represented with his hair brushed 
out away from his face, and clad in a maroon coat and flowered 
waistcoat. 

What mattered it if the frame were poor and dingy, if the pic- 
ture were second-rate and fuU of creases ? the children had early 
become accustomed to regard this faded picture, not as a picture 
but as a relie I 

They did not look upon it simply as a painting ; they saw beyond 
the canvas this grandfather who had been so good, whose blue . 
eyes had something in them so pensive and so gentle, who had 
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Ourselves. 1 1 

donc so much good during his lifetime, of whose memory their 
father was so proud. More than once during the children's hour, 
the least timid of the little ones had said to their father, with the 
approbation of ail — " Tell us about grandpapa again I " 

Thus in the minds of the children were formed lines both 
mysterious and powerful, which united them to the traditions and 
to the past years of the family, and on the other hand, notwith- 
standing différences of character, and the petty squabbles result- 
ing therefrom, they became more united amongst themselves. 

With the first dawn of intelligence in any of the children's 
minds the idea that it was an honour to bear the name of Cartel 
impressed itself upon their brain. That did not make them 
perfect créatures, for that exists only in books. But this pride of 
race, this " honour of the family " rendered them incapable of 
committing a degrading action, and they were prepared, with the 
help of Heaven, for the practice of ail ennobling virtues. 

The knights of olden time always bore a device upon their 
shields — ^a rallying ciy, as it was called. This motto, both inspirit- 
ing and concise, contained very much in a few words. It expressed 
the vows, the aspirations, the legitimate pride of a family who 
had given proofs, and who wished to treasure up the principle that 
nobility has its obligations. The Cartel family likewise had their 
motto, or, to speak more correctly, the members of the family then 
existent had, half in joke, aiid half in eamest, designated them- 
selves by the title, OurselveSy which had originated in the following 
manner : — 

When Camille was very young, Mrs. Cartel had made an 
important remark to her husband to the effect that ail the little 
children she saw bore a certain resemblance to Camille. 

"Theysee that she is so pretty and good," said the doctor, 

laughing, " that they endeavour to imitate her in something." 

" Suppose it were so," replied the young mother, blushing. 

" But it is not so," said the doctor, with a gende irony. ** AU 

young children resçmble each other ; that is why they are like 

Camille, or rather that is why Camille resemhles them. AU young 
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mothers also resemble each other in this, viz., that nothing can 
compare with their owii child. Whence, I conclude, that neither 
my little Camille nor her dear mamma are any exception to the 
gênerai rule !" 

" Do you hear what your naughty papa says ? " said Mrs. 
Cartel to Camille, as if she could understand her. " Let him 
talk as he likes ; but we ourselves know what we are about ! " 

"It seems to me," replied the doctor, "that Ourselves hâve 
no want of vanity 1 " 

"We know our value, that's ail. 
And now, for instance, you ungrateful 
man, just find me a doctor as good 
as you yourself." 

** Good gracious ! Am I to be in- 
cluded amongst Ourselves ? " 

** You are one of us, whether you 

like it or not." 

So whenever a wew baby appeared, Mrs. Cartel declared 

that he (or she) also was part and parcel of Ourselves, The 

children adopted the term, which became of fréquent occurrence 

in fraternal and sisterly disputes, and on ail particular occasions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A LITTLE MYTHOLOGY. 



Mr. Baker's imagination had transformed the wife of the 
** Modem Esculapius " into Minerva. Mr. Chauvin, professor 
of rhetoric at the collège of Sainte-Maure, a man gifted with 
much sensé and goût to match, told the poet that Esculapius had 
never married Minerva, who, as every one is aware, remained an 
old maid. The poet defended himself on the ground of poetic 
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A Utile Mythology. 13 

license, and finally, being unable to give any good reasons for his 
statemeiit, got very angry, and indicted an indignant lyric in which 
he designated Mr. Chauvin " the Wild Boar which dévastâtes the 
Garden of the Muses ! " 

This led to a quarrel between them, which lasted for quite half 
a day. But as the poet and the ** Wild Boar'* were both mem- 
bers of a musical party held at the doctor's house, one in the 
character of alto, and the other of violin \ as they both had a 
great weakness for fishing, and as neither could enjoy the sport 
without the other, they concluded an armistice, which soon ripened 
into a définitive peace, in considération of certain reciprocal 
concessions. 

After ail the poet had not been so very far wrong when he 
compared Mrs. Cartel to Minerva. Was not Minerva the god- 
dess Wisdom and Art? Now Mrs. Cartel possessed in the 
highest degree the art of wisely directing her household and 
maintaining order therein, which is the safeguard of wealth, and 
one of the éléments of happiness in a family. Had she not a 
peculiar genius for entering into ail the little détails which go to 
roake up the well-being, the peace, and happiness of the domestic 
hearth? 

Seeing the grâce with which Camille did the honours of the 
tea-table to the old friends who composed the quartette party at 
her father's house, Mr. Baker flattered hiroself that he had hit 
upon a masterly idea in comparing her to Hebe ! But if the 
comparison were flattering to any one it was to Hebe and not to 
Camille. 

Hebe, after ail, was a rather insignificant young person, whose 
whole merit consisted in her youth and beauty, and in pouring 
out nectar for the inhabitants of Olympus. A good barmaid 
might unité ail thèse qualities. I would wish nothing better than 
to see Hebe seated at the piano and playing Beethoven half as 
well as Camille ! And music was only the least attractive feature 
possessed by the young lady. If her gracefulness and modesty 
and the exquisite simplicity of her manner had won ail hearts at 
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her dkhut at the Commissioner's bail, she concealed under this 
charming exterior a bright intelligence, a- pure, good heart, to 
which her brothers and sisters unconsciously submitted. They 
often disputed amongst themselves, but never with Camille. Yet 
she never took advantage of her position as the eldest to lecture 
them, or to assert herself, but at the same time not one of them 
ever appealed frora her décisions to the higher tribunal of 
** papa *' or ** raamma.** 

Peter, though two years his sister*s junior, was at least a head taller 
than she. Nature had endowed him with the earthly advantages of 
strength and good looks ; but fancying that she had then donc 
enough for him, she held her hand and refused him intelligence. 
He excelled in ail manly games, but the Latin grammar was for him a 
sealed book, and he never encountered the horrible mysteries of the 
Greek grammar without terror. Nevertheless he studied to please 
his parents, and with a résignation so much the more meritorious, 
as each duty was to him a new source of fright and déception. 
By sheer application he had mastered a little arithmetic, thanks to 
the devoted assistance and patience of Camille, and he was study- 
ing orthography. It was a sight at once laughable and touching 
to see the poor lad, possessing the physique of a grenadier, hold 
his head between his hands and make unavailing efforts to under- 
stand his tasks. The sensé of his inferiority rendered him timid 
and tacitum. He was saddened, and at the bottom of his heart, 
humbly repentant, for having disappointed the hopes of his father, 
who wished him to be a doctor. In fact the doctor himself had 
said in his gleeful moments, — 

" We hâve always been doctors for générations, and Peter will 
succeed me as I succeeded my late father." But alas, years roUed 
on, and poor Peter could scarcely enter the path that led up to a 
diploma. He only consoled himself on the day his brother 
James bade fair to grow up a wide-awake and clever lad. 

" At least he will not be a fool," he said to Camille, with touch- 
ing humility. 

The poet, not being able to praîse his gifts of mind, fell back 
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upon hîs strength and good looks. Peter, according to the poet, 
possessed " the beauty of Apollo and the strength of Hercules ! " 

As for Christine, who was then in her twelfth year, she was 
poetically described by Mr. Baker as Diana the Huntress, pro- 
bably because she was thin, active, and as roving as a goat. Not 
being content with being as thin as a goat, she was as dark as an 
Egyptian, and it needed a keen eye as wall as the partiality of her 
parents to discover in her irregular and sunbumt face any prospect 
of future beauty. Her character was alraost as puzzling as the 
sphinx. She was as " tangled," so to speak, as a bail of cotton 
after having been the plaything of a family of kittens. She had 
her gushes of tendemess, quickly succeeded by long fits of sullen- 
ness and sulkiness \ hours of work would be succeeded by hours of 
absolute idleness. Sometimes Miss Rondeau, her govemess, shed 
tears of pity at the thought of Christine becoming an idiot ; at 
other times she would be in ecstasies at the quickness and ver- 
satility of her intelligence. 

We must in fairness state that Christine was approaching that 
terrible period of life which is termed the " awkward âge," — that 
unhappy time of life when boys resemble girls, and girls boys, 
when both equally hâve voices like young and hoarse cocks ; 
with absurd ideas, exalted opinions, angular and awkward gestures, 
and clothes always too short. 

Debarred by reason of her âge from the more serious society 
of Camille and Peter, and from the infantine group formed by 
James and Mary, twins, six years old, the more bitterly Christine 
deplored her solitude, the more proud she became of it, as if it 
were a merit and a rare distinction. 

When she was in a serious humour she disdained the "babies," 
and used to talk over household matters with Camille, and on those 
occasions would very much astonish Peter by the profundity of 
her décisions upon people and the sublimity of her views in regard 
to the human race. 

When she was in a childish mood she would inform her doU 
that the elder ones were worried, and would enter with her usual 
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zest into the children's games, and almost cause the twins to lose 
their heads over them. 

On thèse occasions the shouts of laughter and the gênerai up- 
roar astonished the neighbourhood. Headlong races were run 
along the garden walks, and before long over the flower bor- 
ders and plants. The spaniel Fergus, and the pug, Ali-Grognon, 
would join the party, and at such times the old gardener (the 
"priest of Flora and Pomona," to use the novel and daring epithet 
bestowed upon him by Mr. Baker) would begin by being very angry. 
Soon, however, he would laugh, with his hands resting on his hips, 
and mutter, — 

" Ah 1 well, don't trouble yourselves, do as you please — better 
play while you are young ! " 

Mr. Baker was a little annoyed with Mary for not being a 
boy ; for had she been born a boy he would hâve been able at 
once to hâve designated the twins by the glorious mythological 
names of Castor and PoUux. But as she was only a girl, and he 
was not able to do so, he made up his mind to call the children 
by the vague term of Gemini. This was stretching a point very 
considerably, and he was well aware of it ; he also knew that this 
inaccuracy opened a breach through which the "Wild Boar" might 
enter to " ravage the garden of the Muses." He shut his eyes and 
passed outside. 

James was a fairly wîld noisy young 

gentleman, very headstrong and tyran- 

nical. Contrary to usual custom when 

a little boy and girl of the same âge 

live together, he had completely got 

the upper hand of Mary, and had 

made her his slave. Whatever he 

^"i ^\ wished, she agreed to; what he did, 

she did. When James worked she worked, and when he annoyed 

Miss Rondeau by his idleness, she did ail in her power to exhibit 

a rare and most reûned laziness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DOCTOR'S morning EXCURSION. 

The day after the bail, at sunrise, the doctor came out of one 
of the poorest cottages in the hamlet of Petite-Chasse. He was 
followed by an old peasant woman, who over- 
whelmed him with her thanks. 

** Don't make such a fuss, mother," said the 
doctor, with aflfected roughness ; " I hâve told 
you, once for ail, every one to his own busi- 
ness. We doctors are intended to run about 
at night like cats. What a lovely morning, 
eh?" 

The old peasant woman was silent out of 
respect for the doctor, but with ail that he 
could not prevent her shaking her head as if 
in protest, as she thought, — 

" If doctors be made to run about at night 
like cats, are they also made to pay their patients înstead of their 
patients paying them ? When they prescribe rest to a wom-out 
old man like my husband, are they bound to empty their purses 
into the hands of the wife ? Are they supposed to keep the house 
while the husband recovers strength ? And when they order him 
to drink old Bordeaux wine, are they supposed to find by chance 
three or four bottles of it in their carnages? " 

Without heeding a big tear that was coursing from wrinkle to 
wrinkle down her sunbumt face, without noticing that she was 
even then disobeying his order, she cried out, in a somewhat 
indignant tone, — 

** But, Mr. Cartel, it is really too much to want to " 

" Just help me to hamess Coco," said the doctor, assuming a 
loud tone, " and don't stand there doing nothing." 

2 
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She immediately held up the shafts, and then busîed herself in 
fastening the straps, without even daring to lift her eyes. 



Shc held up the shafts. 

The sun rose above the tops of the violet hîlls which bounded 
the horizon, and flooded the vast expanse of country with light ; 
casting long shadows of the trees across the rosy fields, running 
in ripples of light upon the rivulets, and illuminating with the 
blaze of a conflagration the Windows of the distant houses^ He 
did not disdain to lay a rosy coating upon the besmoked roof of 
the invalidas cottage. He caused little pellets of light to gleam 
in the dull eyes of Coco, and he put the doctor in good spirits. 

At the same time that the sun was thus invading the country, a 
fresh and perfumed breeze was skimming over the ground and 
calling up lîfe eyerywhere as it passed. In a neighbouring 
meadow the mowérs'wijre already at work, and their clear, joyous 
voices could be plainly heard in the pure moming air. 

The hens belonging to a neighbour, attracted by sheer curiosity, 
arrived one by one with long strides, still sleepy, and ^nth brist- 
ling ruffled plumage, ventured almost under the wheels of the 
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gig and beneath the feet of Coco. When they had taken note of 
everything, they communicated the resuit of their observations 
to each other in a hoarse tone, and pecked at the ground mean- 
time for the sake of occupation. The cock, less familiar, had 
perched himself on a little stone wall. From this vantage ground, 
with a tum of the head which recalled that of the Viscount 
Hector, he gazed sometimes into the yard, sometimes over the 
country, crowing from time to time so loudly as to cause Coco to 
prick up his ears. 

" There is the sun,'* he was saying to the 
hens. "I take you to witness that I an- 
nounced his coming when the night was still --^ 
dark, and there you see he has come ! " 

When the doctor had regained his seat, whip 
in hand, he cried, in a cheery tone, — 

** You qui te understand now, mother ? No 
need for anxiety ; this attack is nothing at ail. ^ 

Coco, my boy, let us get along." :- 

Coco started at a gentle trot from amid ^ 

the confused hens, which took to flight, in 
every sensé of the term, uttering discordant 
screams. 

While the wheels stirred up the white dust of the highway, the 
doctor said to himself, — 

" I would not hâve missed such a 
sunrise as that for the world ! " 

Doctor Cartel was more than fifty 
years old, but like ail men who hâve 
led simple and regular lives, and 
whose consciences are easy, he had 
preserved extrême youthfulness of 

heart. He enjoyed much more than ^^ 

many young people, what he termed 

the " little pleasures of life ; " and amongst those " little plea- 

sures " he placed a fine sunrise in the front rank. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LIEUTENANT RENAUD MAKES UP HIS MIND TO GO TO SEA AGAIN. 

The doctor had just corne in sight of the church clock of Sainte- 
Maure, when, on turning a corner of the road, he perceived a 
solitary pedestrian walking very slowly with bowed head, and not 
at ail impressed with the beauty of ihat spring morning. The 
road was narrow, bounded by a hedge on each side ; the pedestrian 
was so absorbed in his reflections, that he did not hear the noise 
of the approaching gig. 

** Hep ! " cried the doctor, to warn him of his proximity. 

The other turned quickly round. The pedestrian was the 
lieutenant His brow was careworn, his eyes encircled by dark 
rings, his face was pale, 

" Is it thus that you repair the fatigues of the bail ? *' said the 
doctor gaily, as he puUed up. 

" I was pot able to sleep," replied the young man, with a con- 
strained smile, ** and as I felt rny head rather heavy, 1 thought 
that a little walk ** 

" Corne up with me, will you ?*' 

The sailor blushed, hesitated, and finally declined, under the 
pretext of the walk being more bénéficiai. 

" Pleasant walk then ; au revoir/'^ said the doctor, and Coco, 
shaking his head, resumed his trot. 

The lieutenant continued his walk and his méditations, which 
were by no means cheerful, for the folio wing reason. Having 
retumed from a voyage after five years' absence, he had come to 
pass six months with his faniily. The very next day after his 
arrivai at home, in the course of a long conversation after break- 
fast, his mother had given him to understand that at his âge, with 
the réputation he had gained as an officer, and with the brilliant 
future which he was justified to count upon, it was quite time that 
he should think of marrying. ,She had added that he had only to 
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Renaud niakes up his Mijid to go to Sea again, 2 1 

chooise. He had at first treated the idea as a joke, and then, 
under pretext of the novelty of the suggestion, asked for time to 
think G ver the proposition. 

He could not fail to see the home of the Cartel family without 
being struck by the depth and calmness of their domestic happi- 
ness. Camille was charming, but her most remarkable character- 
istic was the uprightness, the élégant simplicity which she in 
common with her parents possessed, and which was based upon 
the true foundation of real piety and a well-regulated System of 
éducation. 

On the day that he made ail thèse discoveries, he wrote to a 
friend who was well aware of ail the intentions of the Minister of 
Marine, and asked that in the event of the opportunity offering 
he might be nominated attaché or commander of the coast- 
guard, or even to the central office. He fancied that the doctor 
would not give his daughter in marriage to a man who passed 
nearly the whole of his life at sea, and that is why he thought it 
prudent to write to his friend. 

The friend had replied at once that his request, if he would 
press it, would appear only natural and proper, and that ail would 
be made right without delay. As the lieutenant had not counted 
on such a speedy and décisive answer he was a httle taken aback, 
and being obliged to act, he fell into an océan of perplexity. 

For to tell the truth Lieutenant Renaud, the active and 
energetic officer so frequently named in despatches, was dreadfuUy 
timid. Though it was only necessary to tell him to go into 
action and he would go at the time named without the quiver of 
an eyelid, he became nervous and embarrassed so soon as he had 
to put himself forward, to speak of himself, or to ask a favour. 

If he had just asked the doctor for his daughter's hand the 
chances were a thousand to one that it would hâve been accorded 
him, but unfortunately he had not the courage to go straight 
before him — he preferred to " beat about the bush " ! 

On the preceding evening at the bail, he had taken Mr. 
Cartel apart, and in the calmest manner he could assume gave 
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him to understand that he was about to renounce active service in 
favour of officiai life. 

At the very first words tbe doctor started with surprise. ** You, 
my dear Albert, renounce active service 1 — do you seriously con- 
template such a step ? You hâve your future in your grasp and are 
about to let it slip ! Take a friend's advice," he added, as he 
placed his hand gently on the young man's shoulder, ** and fly this 
temptation ; give up this idea — go back to sea.** 

As the doctor spoke thus he was very far from thinking that the 
sailor's confidence was only an approach to the business of asking 
for Camille's hand. 

" He understood me at once," said the lieutenant to himself, 
"and out of delicacy did not wish me to compromise myself. Hi 
advised me to fly from the temptation : is not that clear enough ? 
Well, he is right, I will fly it, I will go to sea again ! *' 

And that is the reason why on his return from the bail he had 
regarded his uniform with such dissatisfaction; that is why, 
instead of gomg to bed, he had written to his friend a letter which 
he posted at daybreak, so as to eut short ail hésitation. 

The substance of this communication was as follows : — " I had 

intended to remain ashore in the hope of carrying out certain 

projects which I am unable to complète ; I will tell you ail about 

<\ ;• it later perhaps, but I hâve not even yet 

told my parents about it. Earth is not my 

élément ; I must go to sea again, and ihe 

sooner the better. So they may appoint 

me as soon as they please, and send me as 

-- far away as they please.** 

j When once the letter was posted he felt 

less misérable. As he was not one of those 

people with whom unhappiness tums to ill- 

temper, and who vent it upon those around them, he had taken a 

long walk to recover his usual serenity before bidding his mother 

good-moming. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE VISCOUNT DE PAVEZAC GAZES INTO A ROSY FUTURE. 

When the Viscount de Pavezac opened his eyes to the soft day- 
light he had already on his lips the refrain of ^*Traderidera," so 
we may believe that his dreams had been pleasant. He pro- 
ceeded to dress with that wise and prudent slowness of idle people 
who know by expérience how difficult it is to kill time. 

When he was satisfied with his personal appearance he sat 
down at a table, and with many deep sighs meditated long and 
deeply before he produced the following epistle :— 

" My Dear Uncle,— 

" Will you hâve the kindness to see my chief and get him to pro- 
long my leave? I think that this time I am really in for a * good thing/ 
Insistif necessaryupon a little time longer, so that I may sketch out a 
little business which, if it be carried through, will relieve you for ever 
from the importunities of your nephew, and his demands for money. ^ 
" Believe me, 

"Your affectionate nephew, 

" Hector De Pavezac 

" P.S. — If you should happen to find some forgotten sovereigns at the 
bottom of a drawer, and hâve no use for them, send them to me. Money 
is the sinews of war, and I may have to spend a great deal in gloves." 

Having sealed and addressed this letter, the viscount admired 
himself in the glass and found that his appearance was unruffled. 
He went downstairs humming a tune, and went to breakfast with 
a good appetite, like a man who had no care on his mind. He 
amused his entertainers by his good spirits, which did not occur 
every day, confessed with a good grâce that the qualities of Miss 
Cartel were worth considération ; ail the time giving his audience 
to understand that, used as he was to the society of princesses, 
duchesses, and ambassadors' wives, he was condescending a little* 
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He got up from table satisfied with himself and others, and then 
lounged in the direction of the post-office. 

To tell the tnith, I raust confess that Doctor CartePs house 
was not on his way to the post-office ; but a little détour was not 
out of the way for a viscount who wished to contemplate the 
résidence of the future Mrs. de Pavezac. 

The house was of very ancient date, with the exception of 
certain modem additions which had been made at différent timea 
as the family becarae of greater importance. Some part of the 
building dated from the Renaissance period, notably the façade^ 
upon which one might perceive a bust upon a bracket, which was 
attributed to Benvenuto Cellini. 

The house was separated from the street by a large grass-plat, 
and by tne shrubs which were planted alongside a gravelled drive 
for carriages. The worked iron gâtes, which dated back to the 
seventeenth century, were usually open during the day. In the 
rear of the house was an extensive garden, in which the children 
could gambol at will. 

Viscount Hector placed himself in front of the gâte, and his 
lively imagination pictured to him under the most smiling and 
flattering aspect the life he could lead in that little castle— a 
diplomatist retired from diplomacy, who had been consul -gênerai, 
deputy, or what not 

His rêverie was broken by Anthony, 
who appeared at the turn of the drive, 
carrying some harness which he was 
taking to the saddler. 

The appearance of the viscount dis- 

pleased him at first sight, and I am not 

( r sure that he did not detect a premeditated 

insuit in the grimace that the élégant 

young man was making in order to keep 

the morsel of glass in his eye. 

So he made up his mind to pass him by with a look " up and 
down," so as to punish him for wearing an eye-glass, and at heart 
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for the pretensions on which some friends had edified Anthony. 
But the future diplomat made it a principle to secure friends 
everywhere, so he addressed Anthony with a raost condescending 
smile and said, as he nodded with a playful air, — 

** That's what I call a pretty house.*' 

Anthony turned to look at the house, and bent his head as if 
for the purpose of more critical inspection, and viewing it for the' 
first time in his life. He then replied in a somewhat grumbling 
tone, ** The house is not so bad." 

After that he passed out of the gâte, muttering, " The young 
lady is not so bad, nor her fortune either ; but they are not for 
such as you, my lad, unless I am much mistaken." 

The viscount, who did not hear the last part of the speech, con- 
gratulated himself on his skill, and fancied that on his side he had 
opened the campaign very well. Then, having posted his letter, 
he directed his steps to the house of Lieutenant Renaud. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SMALL TALK OF A DIPLOMAT AND A SAILOR. 

A PIPE, so smokers tell us, soothes a man's cares and clears his 
brain. To judge from the cloud of smoke with which the sailor 
has surrounded himself, one would fancy that he had a great deal 
of trouble to assuage or very many ideas to clear. 

"Hâve a pipe?" he said to the **exquisite" diplomat, as he 
offered him one as a welcome. 

" Disgusting ! " exclaimed the favoured of the Grâces, waving 
his arms about like a despairing swimmer, and running to the 
window he threw it wide open. 

** I beg your pardon," said the host with an air of astonishment, 
" but you uscd to smoke at collège in former days." 
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**Collegians smoke," replied the attaché^ "but dîplomatists take 
snuflf. I smoke no longer, not being a student, and I am only 
waiting to be an ambassador to take snoû." 



•* Disgustîng »'• exclalmed the fevoured of the Grâces. 

In this the wily diplomat gave the truth a gentle " twist." If 
he smoked no longer, and had not hitherto taken snuff, it was 
because he regarded both habits as vulgar and irreconcilable with 
the rank of such a finished personage as he fancied himself to be. 

" Ah ! by the way," he said, when the smoke had in some 
degree cleared ofF, **you never told me that you went every 
Wednesday evening to a musical party at Doctor CarteVs house.'* 

" Quite so," replied the sailor, afFecting great frankness, ** and • 
you never asked me about it." 

"Was it necessary to ask? Hère was a poor Parisian alto- 
gether out of his élément, in search of amusement, in a littje place 
of which I do not wish to speak unkindly since it is your birth- 
place, but which resembles a désert, and you hâve not enumerated 
in détail the amusements of which that person might partake.'* 

" Excuse me, once again/' replied the sailor, with an ironical 
touch of humility, **I will at once repair the omission. We can 
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ofFer to strangers such amusements as the following : — First : On 
Sunday mornings the fire-engines are exercised on the square, 
which is a most interesting sight, ànd quite gratuitous. Secondly : 
On Monday evening there is the adult class at the Christian 
Association. You are an adult — y ou can go there." 

" You are lâughing at me ! " 

" I am not laughing at ail. Thirdly : On Tuesday evenings 
there are the meetings of the Statistical Society. Statistics are 
pleasant occupation for people who hâve nothing to do. Fourthly : 
There is the musical récital at the house of Doctor Cartel. Ah I 
you smile now, so do not again prétend that I am 'chaffing' 
you. Fifthly : On Thursday there is the open Market, where you 
may see fat fowls and lean pigs sold. The thin little pig in 
itself " 

** Renaud, you will make me angry in a moment 1 " 

" Get angry I That is a good joke 1 You asked me to tell 
you what was going on, and I am telling you. What more do 
you want ? Let us proceed. Sixthly : On Friday, there is tea, 
whist, and literary conversation at the house of old Mrs. Réméré, 
a most exclusive set there, but with your title, and your well- 
known taste in the belles-lettres you can not fail to " 

" You rascal, do you think to insuit me with impunity ? I will 
send my seconds to you I *' 

The sailor continued with unmoved gravity. 

** Seventhly : On Saturday evening, there is the rehearsal of the 
Orphéon, a strictly private afFair it is true ; but with a certiûcate 
of moral character, and an introduction " 

** Wretch I hâve you finished ? " 

" Not quite ; I nearly forgot Eighthly : Fishing for bleak 
when the wind is not too high. Ninthly : Visiting at ail times 
the ruins of the Castle of Bas-Auron, which are highly appreciated 
by amateur lovers of unhewn stones. That's ail 1 " 

Hector had ceased to smile. He looked full in the face of his 
old friend, and said seriously, — 

'' Renaud, what hâve you to find fault with in me ? 
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" I ? Nothing ! " was the reply. 
*'Then why ail this chaflf?" 

" You are right/' replied the sailor, with ail his natural frankness. 
*' Excuse me, my dear Pavezac, it is an absurd fit of the blues." 

No, it was not a *' fit ot the blues " 

that impelled the brave lad to receive 

the diplomat in so inhospitable a 

manner. It was jealousy ! Although 

he had relinquished the idea of marry- 

ing into the Cartel family, he could not 

bear the idea that any one else should 

do so. The feeling was not an elevated 

one ; but the poor lieutenant was only a man, not an angel ! 

But being a good and brave man, he was ashamed of his fault 

as soon as he was conscious of it, and made every effort to 

repair it. 

** If I understand you rightly," he said to his collège chum, 
" you want to be invited to the musical meetings at the doctor's 
house? Well, I will take the responsibility of inviting you." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DIPLOMAT KEEPS UP APPEARANCES. 

There was no doubt that the viscount must hâve been attached 
to the Foreign Office by very elastic bonds, or that the minister 
looked upon him as a rather useless colleague, for his leave was 
extended for a month without the slightest hésitation. 
His uncle, the old knight of Pavezac, had enclosed in his letter 
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a bill for 300 francs, with a recommendation to make the most of 
this inodest suni ; thereby proving that if his interest were suffi- 
cient to move ministers, his principal was somewhat straitened I 
He expressed a hope that his giddy nephew would prove more 
fortunate in this than in former attempts, and finished by wishing 
him success. This wish was by no means an idle one, for the 
" giddy " youth had made at least half-a-dozen matrimonial flights. 
It is true that he possessed the happy faculty of forgetting them 
as soon as they were over, and did not entertain the shadow of 
a suspicion on the subject of his personal quaUfication. 

Introduced into the Cartel family by Renaud, as his friend, the 
viscount was well received by ail, and became a constant auditor 
at their little Wednesday concerts. The performers, simple and 
good-natured people, took it at lîrst as genuine sympathy, but ère 
long they perceived that a scoffer had been introduced into the 
sanctuary, " a homet amongst the working bées," as Mr. Baker 
put it. The viscount had listened with great apparent delight to 
the verses of the poet Obscurus, and with no less profound 
admiration to the criticisms of Mr. Chauvin. He had willingly 
been présent at the meetings of the Statistical Society, so as to 
gain the ear of the " Violoncello," who was the secretary of that 
Society, and his measure was soon taken. He went into rapturcs 
at the wrong time, and produced upon each of the performers the 
effect that is produced upon a délicate and retined ear by the 
voice of persons singing out of time. 

This discovery set every one against him —his want of character 
and shallow intelligence. It was noticed that no one could make 
a joke or relate an anecdote without reminding the viscount of a 
similar joke uttered by a duchess, or an anecdote related by the 
princess at the duchess*s last bail. On every possible occasion 
the minister for Foreign Aflfairs cropped up, and taking the 
viscount familiarly by the arm, and leading him to the recess of 
a window, would say, — 

"Between ourselves, my dear Pavezac, thèse fellows know 
nothing about it. Now give me your real opinion 1 " 
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The doctor would not pronounce judgment ; Mrs. Cartel 
regarded the viscount with dislike ; and Camille, a well-bred 
young lady, would not make her opinion known. Peter got very 
impatient sometimes, and would mutter, in a very low voice, — 
" Boaster ! " 

Christine only found the viscount very distinguished and very 

amiable. This was because he did not treat her, as every one 

else did, like a child, and because he paid her the most exag- 

gerated compliments. The malign influence of an ungrateful 

âge had slightly warped the judgment 

of the poor little maiden. 

She had several squabbles with 
Mary and James respecting her hero. 
The twins had furnished themselves 
with bits of card-board to represent 
eye-glasses, and imitated the grimaces 
*^ ' of the viscount to perfection. Chris- 

tine, for this, arraigned them before the judgment-seat of Camille, 
who scolded the delinquents for making game of the viscount, 
but did not, on the other hand, reward the zeal of the accuser, 
in whom her far-seeing eye detected interested motives. 



CHAPTER X. 

©EPARTURE OF A FRIEND. 



An officiai letter wamed Lieutenant Renaud to hold hîmself în 
readiness for departure in forty-eight hours. His leave was thus 
shortened by two months, but he did not complain about it, as he 
had himself solicited the appointment to a ship. 
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When he came to bid good-bye to the Cartel family they 
remarked that he looked pale, but his handsome face, so frank 
and energetic in its expression, gave no sign of the 
mental trouble and suffering he had undergone. 

Everybody in the doctor*s house, without ex- 
ception, regretted his departure. They had been 
so accustomed to regard him as one of Ourselves^ 
that each one felt that he was almost leaving a 
vacant place in the domestic circle. 

On the actual evening of his departure (it was 
Wednesday) the musical meeting was dull and in- 
animated. It was not as usual a " family " concert, 
broken by chatting; it was a long panegyric in 
praise of the traveller so dear to them ail, inter- 
jupted at intervais by some attempts at music, which met with 
but partial success. 

Mr. Baker was equally unhappy as a poet and as a friend. 



The Musical Meeting. 

As a poet he had long pondered a fine classical effusion in which 
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Hymen was to unité the destinies of the youthful Hebe and the 
Son of Neptune. He was lamenting the fate of his verses, which 
would not see the light of day. As a man, he regretted the 
departure of the Son of Neptune even more, for he had quite won 
his heart. So his bow squeaked horribly upon his violin. The 
" Wild Boar," was abstracted, and did not think of ravaging the 
garden of the Muses, but on the other hand he tore up the 
Flowers of Harmony in a fearful manner by the introduction of 
a quantity of involuntary sharps and flats. 

The " Violoncello " played with a sort of morose frenzy, and 
took no account of pauses or counting. One of the strings 
happened to break just at the moment he was about to take up 
the measure, and he cried in a vexed tone, — 

" I was certain of it, that was ail that was wanted to complète 
it ! " This sentence, somewhat vague in itself, was so thoroughly 
in accord with the gênerai tone of mind, that ail présent under- 
stood it, and not one had the courage to take it up. 

Camille only played as usuaL The doctor, who at thèse 
Wednesday concerts was appointed auditor and critic, on this 
particular evening was looking at a photographie album ; but he 
did not see the pictures, and he allowed false notes and bad time 
to pass Tvith a resigned indiOerence. 

Mrs. Cartel frequently left the roonj to see how Christine was 
That curious young person had at first taken a 
very philosophical farewell of the lieutenant. She 
had even left him to study her geography quietly 
with her book and atlas in the branches of the 
cherry-tree, which she had constituted her school- 
room. She had descended an hour later, as com- 
posed as when she ascended. 

But it fell out that she met Peter, who was pacing 

the lime-walk in an agitated manner. His features 

^ wore a troubled expression. As soon as Christine 

saw him, she flung her books right into the centre 

of a flower-basket, and seizing her brother's hands in her own cried 
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out tearfully, — " I am sony for him too ; *' and she added indig- 
nantly, ** Can you understand that Camille, who does not shed a 
tear?" 

" Tut, tut ! " said Peter gently, " Camille is sensible, we are 
not, thaf s ail ! " 

From that time till the evening Christine had nutnerous fits of 
laughter and tears at intervais. Not wishing to présent herself in 
the drawing-room she lay down in her roora, leaving the door open 
so as to hear the music. 

" It is only like cats that music of theirs," she would cry, holding 
her hands to her ears, and then she would be seized with a fit of 
laughter. But she would at once recall the tears she had seen in 
Peter's eyes, and begin to weep out of pure sympathy without in 
the least knowing why. We must add that the day had been 
stormy, and at length she went to sleep, soothed by the noise of 
the great drops of summer rain that beat against the exterior 
blinds. 

She did not give a thought to the poor lîttle délicate plants, 
which lay flattened beneath the weight of her books ; nor to the 
books themselves, which were exposed to the heavy rain. Had 
she thought about them she would not hâve gone to sleep so 
quickly. She would hâve laughed at the idea of the books, her 
natural enemies, being exposed to such weather, or been bathed 
in tears at the thought of the poor Uttle plants she had broken, 
and which would never grow again. 

Young girls who are passing the " awkward ** stage of life, are 
sometimes subject to thèse unhealthy and extremçly ridiculous 
attacks. I may add, that they in no way increase the pleasure ot 
their society. On the contrary. 

Peter passed the whole of that evening running from James's 
room to Mary*s. The former declared that he was too sad to 
sleep,- while Mary was decidedly of opinion that she would never 
sleep again as long as she lived ! Peter did his utmost to bring 
them into a more reasonable frame of mind. Having noticed 
that it pleased them both to speak of Lieutenant Renaud, he dis- 

3 
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cussed with them the biography of the sailor. He was eventually 
obliged to promise James that he should hâve the commission of 
Lieutenant in the shortest possible time, and to bring Mary a 
whole cargo of parrots and shell-fish, by which means he got both 
children to sleep. 

Instead of going downstairs Peter went to his own room, and 

remained for a long time gazing at the rain. How good the 

lieutenant had been to him he alone knew. With what good 

temper apd patience had he explained his problems to him. 

There, at the corner of the black-board, were 

still the figures which the sailor had chalked. 

" I will never rub them out," said the poor 

lad to himself, " though I hâve no need to 

•: look at them, to recall him to my mind. 

7 Ah ! if he had only stayed ! When I used 

to talk to him there were monients when 

I fancied that I was no longer a simpleton. 

\ ' If I was fifth in arithmetic, it was ail 

owing to him. How happy they ail were 

when I told them of it ! I wish I were his brother ; I wish I were 

even the cabin-boy who cleans his boots ! Where is he now, I 

wonder?'* 



CHAPTER XI. 

IN THE TRAIN. 



He was sîttîng sad and solitary in the express train fi*om Sainte- 
Maure to Paris. By an instinct, common to ail suflfering and 
afflicted animais that wish to keep as much aloof as possible, he 
crouched in the furthest corner of the compartment, and watched 
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the heavy clouds which the wind was carrying towards Sainte- 
Maure. 

** It is most painful," he said, sadly, " to work so hard and to 
expend ail one's energy to arrive at — what ? Bah ! To do some 
good after ail. There is no doubt that at the other side of the 
earth or in some part of the océan there is work to be done for 
the honour of our flag, and for the prosperity of the country. 
Someone must do this work — why not I as well as another? 
After ail, I suppose that other people are like myself, and that 
when they leave home they carry regrets with thera. They go 
whither duty calls, and if they do regret, they alone know it. So 
let me overcome this weakness I " 

With this philosophie reflection he drew a large meerschaum pipe 
from his travelUng bag and began to smoke vigorously. TJie 
puflfs of smoke slowly rose up to the lamp, and then were gently 
wafted towards the open window, when they suddenly hurried 
away towards the rear of the train, as if they were anxious to know 
what was going on in other compartraents. 

The rain fell heavily; the traveller was obliged to shut the 
window and sit at the other door of the carnage. 

" Such is life I " he thought sadly. " Look at Pavezac, who 
never did anything at collège, who has only cultivated the art of 
tying his neck-cloth, or of leading a cotillon, and to hold a bit of 
glass in his eye: he succeeds, however, where better men fail. 
I see very well what he is up to, and he wili be successful, while 
I — Ah, bah ! I can see that I am playing dog in the manger, 
and wishing to keep others away from what I can not get my- 
self. A nice thing to do certainly! After ail it is not neces- 
sary to be such a dislinguished person to make a good husband 
For why should not Pavezac make a good husband ? In niy 
heart 1 believe he will, and I am sure I hope so. God bless 
them both, and His will be done. Yes, from the bottom of my 
heart, I say God bless them." 

An idéal hero ought not to expect the reward of his virtue on 
this earth, still less should he bestow his recompense on himself. 
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Lieutenant Renaud was not an idéal hero, his loyal and ener- 
getic mind has its little weaknesses, that is why he recompensed 
himself with good resolutions as he lighted another pipe, which 
seemed more fragrant than the first. 

Just then the train pulled up at a 
station,* and the door was so suddenly 
flung open that the sailor started. No 
one entered, however. A small Russia 
leather travelling bag was flung upon 
the seat opposite the lieutenant. He 
hid his pipe quickly. In the obscu- 
rity he saw two people talking on the 
platform. 
When the engine whistled one of thèse persons went away, the 
other hurried towards the open door. 

In his hurry the would-be traveller only placed his toe upon the 
foot-board of the carnage, and he slipped as he attempted to 
enter. The train was moving. 

The lieutenant, who had watched him nervously, seized the 
stranger by the shoulders, and pressing his elbows and knees 
against the panel of the carriage, held him suspended. 

** Pass your arm beneath my shoulders,*' said the lieutenant, 
quickly, " and try to grasp the side. Make haste, I cannot help 
you further, and I feel my elbow slipping. Try to get one of 
your feet lipon the step — there — that's ail right now." 

A tall fine elderly man, with a forest of white hair and thick 
whiskers, was so exhausted that he could not sit upright 
**Are you hurt?" asked the lieutenant quickly. 
" Nothing but a little graze on my leg. Permit me to thank 

you, sir, for without your " 

He tried to smile, but his eyes closed and he fainted away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A FORTUNATE ACQUAINTANXE. 

The sailor had his wits about him. With great coolness and 
quickness, he opened the Windows, loosed the collar of the 
fainting man, and gently beat his hands. 

In a little time the old man opened his eyes — fine brown eyes 
they were, still youthful arid bright, surmounted by thick black 
brows, which were in strong but not harsh contrast with the 
whiteness of his beard and hair. 



** You feel better, I hope? " saîd the lieutenant. 

"You feel better, I hope?" said the lieutenant to his com- 
panion with the greatest interest. 

" Much better " 

He was about to add soraething more, but the lieutenant 
stopped him. 
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" I beg of you do not speak any more at présent, after the 
shock you hâve sustained. 

" That we hâve sustained ! " 

** Oh. I " 

" You hâve been as much in danger as I, you hâve been as 
near death as I hâve. While you held me in your arms I felt 
that you would fall with me rather than let nve go. Is that not so ?** 

The lieutenant bowed and blushed. It was true. During the 
remainder of the joumey he paid every attention to his companion : 
he found means to procure eau sucrté at one station, which he 
made him drink, and eau salée, in which he steeped his handker- 
chief to bind as a compress upon the wounded leg. He behaved, 
in short, as a gentleman should behave towards a sufferçr so much 
older than himself. 

When the train reached Paris, the lieutenant jumped out to 
secure a conveyance for his wounded companion, The stranger 
stopped him, however, and said, — 

" I only need your arm ; my carriage is waiting.'* 

"My young friend,'* said he, when he was seated in the 
carriage, ** you hâve not asked my name. How are you to hâve 
news of your patient ? Do not excuse yourself, I can appreciate 
your motives — you hâve wished to be discreet. But I hâve not 
the same reasons to be so ; permit me, therefore, to inquire who 
you are ? *' 

" My name is Renaud. I am a lieutenant în the Navy." 

** Well, my name is Cormeilles — Admirai Cormeilles. I hâve 
heard of you, and I am glad to see an officer of your réputation 
at the same time such a perfect gentleman. There is my hand, 
sir ; do me the honour to give me yours, and consider me hence- 
forth as one of your friends — one of your best friends." 

Lieutenant Renaud remained for some instants without moving, 
while the admiraPs carriage rolled away. When it had passed 
the gâte and mingled with the crowd of vehicles which passed 
and repassed in every direction, he went back into the station to 
claim his luggage. 
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He was much surprised as he mounted the steps to find himself 
whistling an old collège ditty, which he had forgotten for twenty 
yeàrs. How was it that the air had recurred to him so suddenly, 
and in sucli a familiar manner ? 

It was the sight, or rather the name of Admirai Cormeilles, 
which had revived it. They used to sing that song at Sainte- 
Barbe at the time that the exploits of Lieutenant Cormeilles had 
excited his youthful admiration and decided his profession. At 
that time his ambition was to become a sailor like Lieutenant 
Cormeilles, to follow his footsteps, to meet him some day, and to 
shake hands with such a hero of romance. Fate had decreed that 
they were not to meet till now. And he had shaken him by the 
hand; and Lieutenant, now become Admirai Cormeilles, had 
said to him : " I am your friend." 

That îs why his blood coursed more quickly through his veins, 
that is why ail his boyish dreams came to his mind, why he felt 
more than ever pleased with his profession, and why he whistled 
the tune of long ago ! 

The necessity to attend upon another had banished his own 
sorrow, and hère was his first recom- 
pense. The name of the admirai alone 
had thrilled him, and the simple, frank 

words had set the tnie current of his t 

being flowing once again. " Come," ' 
he said, as he entered a **fly," **all is 
not lost yet ; herç is the first dressing 
for the wound. I know time will do ^ 
the rest." And in his wretched hôtel ^ ^- 
bed he slept well and peacefuUy. Next day he rose joyously, 
and filled with new energy. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE PUG'S confidences TO HIS UNCLE, AND TO THE OLD 
PENGUIN. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNG his ovenvcening conceît and his habituai cool- 
ness, Viscount Hector had allowed his month's leave to expire 
without speaking to Dr. Cartel respecting his daughter. Ren- 
dered prudent by his many failures, he wished to impress people 
with the idea of his merits and importance before he said " Hère 
I am, take me 1 '' In his former campaigns, as amongst his friends 
he denominated his successive discomfitures, he had failed through 
excess of ardour, and for having attempted to scale the rampart 
too quickly each time he had been ignominiously tumbled into 
the ditch. 

By the way, sons-in-law of his style hâve always a thousand and 
one reasons for their having been refused, and throw ail disgrâce 
of their non-success upon the circumstances, never upon them- 
selves. 

" Ail goes well," said Pavezac mysteriously to his uncle ; and he 
repeated the same thing to every one of his friends, who being 
like himself of the tribe of the useless and conceited, were not 
qualified to open his eyes by a little good advice. 

" Ail goes well," meant " They receive me well, they value my 
Society : leave ail to Time.** What delusion ! If they did receive 
him well it was not because they were dazzled by his merit or 
charmed with his society, it was simply eut of regard for the 
friend who had introduced him. 

At irregular but fréquent intervais he would make his appear- 
ance at Sainte-Maure. Any pretext was good enough for him to 
abandon the Minister and the Department and leave them to 
clear up matters by themselves. Agricultural meetings, archeo- 
logical congresses, subscription balls, not to mention fishing, which 
had become his favourite pastime — at least so he pretended. 
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" Upon my word, they will not be able to refuse me down there," 
said he one day to semé of his intimâtes. And his friends looked 
at him and nodded, repeating in chorus, " The Pug is in luck ! " 

" The Pug " was the viscount's ** pet " name. Amongst them- 
selves thèse amiable youths loved to unbend, and to repose a little 
after the efforts they made to raise themselves and to shine in the 
world. 

On the Saturday following the departure of Lieutenant Renaud, 
" the Pug ** came to take leave of his uncle, and to request some 
little subsidy. " The mine is sufficiently charged," he said, " and 
it is time to apply the match to it." 

" Take care of the explosion," replied the uncle, who was an 
old sceptic. 

" Never fear," cried the bellicose youth. " At four o'clock I 
shall be at Sainte-Maure; I will only take time to give a hasty touch 
to my dress. At five I shall find the doctor in his study ; at six 
I will send you a telegram.*' 

The uncle, notwithstanding the distrust with which his nephew's 
previous failures had inspired him, was almost reassured by this. 

Not knowing how to dispose of his time until the departure of 
the train, the viscount went up to the entresol of a house of some 
pretension in the Rue Tronchet. Receiving no answer to his 
summons, he took advantage of the key being in the lock to enter 
without ceremony. 

Scarcely had he closed the door when he began to sing in a 
discordant voice, — 

** Friends, the beauteous mora appears !" 

A kind of grunt answered him from 
an adjacent room, and he heard a noise 
like the creaking of a bedstead. He 
entered a bedroom, and found him- 
self in the présence of his friend 
Arthur de la Rille, who was reposing 
after the fatigues of a cotillon prolonged till daylight. 
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" Ah ! my old Penguin,'* cried the viscount in a theatrical tone, 
" to-day is the eventful day ! " 

That which he addressed was neither old nor yet a penguin. 
It was simply a man of his own âge, who was for the time 
being very sleepy as to his eyes, and very " tangled " as to his 
hair. But the word "old" was raerely a term of friendship, 
and " Penguin " was the familiar title of the young Mr. de la 
Rille. He owed his nickname to a caprice of nature, which had 
bestowed upon him but very short arms, somewhat resembling the 
wings of that bird. 

" Shall you be at home this evening ? " asked " the Pug," with an 
important air. 

The " old Penguin " with difficulty recalled his ideas, which had 
been somewhat disarranged by his sudden waking, and finished 
by replying in n languishing voice that he should not be going to 
the duchess's bail Defore eleven o'clock. 

" You will receive a telegram in the course of the evening. I 
am going to * fire the train * to-day \ you will hâve some news to 
tell them over there.*' 

Thereupon "the Pug" departed with ajaunty step, and the 
" old Penguin " went to sleep again with his head under his wing. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FIRING THE TRAIN. 



At five minutes to five o'clock the Viscount Hector, clothed for 
the combat, entered the doctor's study ; at seven minutes past 
five he came out again discomfited, and so troubled as to mis- 
take the door twice, and hard put to it to préserve the smile his 
lips had wom when he entered. But what a lamentable smile 
it was ! How the whole person of " the Pug " appeared reduced 
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and shrivelled up ! The cook, who happened to see him leaving 
the house, declared twenty times that he looked like a drowned 
hen. 

"My daughter is very young," the doctor had said, in pure 
politeness. 

*' I will wait," ** the Pug '* had rejoined. 

Then the doctor, driven from his last entrenchments, had said, 
with the raost extrême politeness, a few little things which made 
the suitor reflect for the first time in his life, and led hira to 
believe that after ail he would only be an unhappy man. 

To hide his trouble, and to gain time to reflect, he went to 
walk in the Mail, where at that hour he was sure to be unobser\'ed. 

His vanity, completely overthrown by the doctor's quiet words, 
began to recover the shock by degrees. Besides, light minds take 
ail things lightly. He came at length to the conclusion that he 
would put a good face upon it, and allow no one to see how 
humiliated he was. 

**Six o*clockI" he exclaimed, as he drew out his watch, '*I 
must telegraph. If I do not send the telegrams they will think I 
hâve quite lost my head. Let me see, how shall I put it ? Oh ! 
gaily, something light and sparkling ! " "Old Penguin,** he 
wrote to Mr. de la Rille ; — *' so that by calling him * old Penguin ' 
I keep the afiair within the bounds of 2: good joke. But I must 
find some word which will in itself clearly announce the disaster, 
and show that I support it philosophically. Ah 1 I hâve it ! '* 
and he wrote the word ** Routed 1 ! " foUowed by two notes of 
admiration, which he judged would hâve a good efFect, and to 
which he particularly directed the clerk*s attention. To his 
uncle he telegraphed : — " Dear uncle, the mine has blown up and 
the miner with it." 

The clerk smiled as he read the first telegram, and remained 
appalled at the sight of the second. When he began to count 
the words with the end of his pen, he perceived that the addresses 
were wanting, and made the observation to "the Pug," who 
afifected a light and innocent air. 
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He blushed at the omission thbugh, and threw a défiant 
glance at the clerk, and taking the telegrams back he repaired the 
error. But he was so stupid over it that the despatch intended 
for his uncle was sent to Arthur, and that for Arthur to the 
uncle. 

The Knight of Pavezac nearly had a fit of apoplexy at seeing 
himself addressed as '* Old Penguin " by his own nephew. 

" He was always half a fool," he muttered, as soon as he had 
recovered himself, " and now he has become altogether an idiot. 
What can I make of him ? " 

As for the "old Penguin/* he divined the mistake, and 
charitably made a good joke out of it at the duchess's bail. 

The repulsed suitor next day took one of the moming trains. 
He passed the first part of the journey in thinking whether he 
had not better emigrate, and the latter portion of it in confirming 
himself in the resolution to try his fortune in the consular pro- 
fession. That which Paris had obstinately refused him, and 
which the Provinces seemed little disposed to accord, he might 
perhaps obtain in a foreign country. 

The noise of the train that bore Viscount Hector to Paris had 
not died away in the distance ère it was known that he would 
never return to Sainte-Maure again. The report — where it 
originated was a mystery — gave rise to but little feeling, and no 
one except the hairdresser and glover had the charity to say 
what a pity it was. 

At the concert on the following 
Wednesday, the performers, having 
heard the news, experienced that sen- 
sation of relief which we ail feel at the 
departure of a bore. The very in- 
C^ struments had a more joyous tone. 

** Ah ! bravissimo ! again I " cried the 

^ doctor, at the termination of a certain 

minuet of Boccherini, which is termed 

the " celebrated minuet," and which well deserves the name. 
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Never sînce those good people had assembled for music, had any 
pièce been played with such précision and spirit 



CHAPTER XV. 
peter's saturdays. 



Until the day that Lieutenant Renaud, by his abilîty and 
patience, had caused a gleam of intelligence to penetrate Peter*s 
mind, Saturday had been the most direful day of ail for the poor 
student. On that day the principal used to read before the 
whole class the notes of the week, and the places in the 
composition. 

As soon as the Saturday came round Peter was sad and dull, 
notwithstanding the encouragements of his mother and Camille. 
He felt a choking sensation in his throat, and could not eat any 
breakfast. From the time of his entry into the class, up to the 
fatal moment, he found it impossible, try how he would, to give 
ear to the professor; he was on the watch for the least noise, 
and grew pale when he heard the master's step in the passage. 

When the door opened the boys ail rose out of respect, but at 
a sign from the principal reseated themselves. Cartel had always 
the best notes in the class, but always the worst places. 

The principal looked at the master and nodded, the master 
looked at the principal and elevated his eyebrows, and both 
finished by looking at Cartel, who immediately looked down and 
blushed. Instead of tittering amongst themselves, the other 
pupils fixed tlieir eyes on the table, so as not to increase the 
confusion of their class-fellow, for they had leamt to like and 
almost respect Peter. They neither addressed reproaches nor 
observations to him ; it would hâve been useless cruelty. Thea 
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the principal, who was a good man, said in an encouraging voice, 
** Get on, my good Cartel, you are an excellent scholar, ail youf 
masters agrée in that; but we want a little more — what shah î 
say? Let us see, my friend — 2l good hearty *pull' at it, eh? 
and it will be ail right by-and-by ! " 

A useless suggestion. Never did anyone apply himself with 
more patience and energy, and with more good will, to a more 
ungrateful task. But he lacked brain, and they could not give 
him that. 

But there came one Saturday when the step of the principal 
echoed in the corridor, and as usual Cartel's heart trembled and 
he prepared himself to receive the weekly blow. The master 
descended quickly from his chair, and with a joyful and pleased 
expression whispered a few words to the principal, who smiled. 
Contrary to his custom, he then read the notes first, instead of be- 
ginning with the places. The scholars ail looked astonished, and 
wondered what was the matter, and whether if by chance one of 
the inspectors had arrived. In a solemn and slow manner the 
principal read out the first four names on the list, and paused 
before reading the fifth. The curiosity of the class was at its 
height. 

"Fifth — Cartel," he said at last, in the midst of the deepest 
silence. 

Mechanically Peter raised his head as he heard his name pro- 
nounced. He was very pale. The principal advanced towards 
him with extended hand. 

" I am very glad — we are ail glad at a success so well deserved," 
and he shook Peter by the hand. The master smiled ap- 
provingly. 

The students raised a sort of murmur of applause, restrained 
out of respect for discipline and authority. On whatever side 
Peter looked he met happy faces and frank, joyful smiles. 

It must be said in praise of schoolboys, that if they some- 
times make themselves very disagreeable they are at heart just 
and generous. 
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"This îs a présage for the future," said the principal, before quit- 
ting the class. " Is it not, Cartel ? " 

" I hope so, sir," said Peter, modestly. 

There was great rejoicing amongst Ourseives that day. Christine 
alone, though ail the time congratulating her brother, out ^of 
déférence to the gênerai opinion, discovered in her wisdom that 
they were rejoicing over very little. For after ail. Peter was nearly 
sixteen, the place he had obtained was nothing wonderful, and 
even that he had gained by chance. Now Mr. Riverolles' son, 
who was only sixteen, was at the Polytechnic School. 

This was not a very amiable remark to make, and moreover was 
not so deep as Miss Christine fancied it was. If instead of still 
pushing her way amongst the brambles and thorns of the awkward 
âge Christine had been older and possessed a little more common 
sensé, she would hâve perceived how little truth there was in it. 
The great goodness of Providence wishes to dispense happiness 
to ail, and so it measures the pleasure that a success brings, not 
by the magnitude of the success itself, but by the effort we hâve 
made to prove ourseives worthy of it. 

AU breakfast time the twins kept looking at their eldest brother 
with profound admiration, as if he were a hero who had come ott 
Victor in some terrible encounter, and covered himself with glory 
which was reflected upon ail the members of the family, includîng 
grandpapa's portrait. 

Success is in itself a great virtue, capable of bringing forth 
" prodigies." Peter began to get more confident oi his powers, 
and it was soon acknowledged by the boys 
of the third class that the Newfoundland dog 
was beginning to shake himself, The " New- 
foundland " was a nickname that his com- 
rades had given him because of his size, his 
kind disposition, and strength, which he never 
used except to help the weak who were 
oppressed by the strong. 

In the quarterly reports the master wrote, ** Most marked pro- 
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gress," and the principal added in his own handwriting, "At 
length we hâve made a good start." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE WORK OF TIME, 

The poet **Obscurus*' had defined Time as ** a malicious old man,' 
who occupied himself with our affairs^even when we took no notice 
of him ; who robbed us of our years one by one, very often with- 
out leaving us anything in exchange, except supeirfluous regrets." 
Well then, the malicious old man had transformed Peter into 
a scholar of the second class. He had made up his mind to 



The work of Time. 



work patiently upon the foundations which Lieutenant Renaud 
had laid in the mind of the good " Newfoundland," and the 
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" Newfoundland " had begun to look at the degree of bacbelor 
no longer as an inaccessible rock. That is what the **malicious 
old man '* had done for Peter, who well deserved it. 

He was also pleased — while he was about it — to sow on Peter's 
upper lip and upon his cheeks and chin, a downy substance, which 
he quite intended to transform one of thèse days into a very pré- 
sentable beard. 

As Time loved patient, humble, and devoted créatures, he had 
not played any tricks upon his young protégé such as he delights 
to play sometimes upon amiable young people, from whom he 
takes away, for example, in exchange for a beard and a baritone 
voice, ail respect for their parents, and kindliness towards brothers 
and sisters. Peter had retained ail thèse. 

It would appear that the case was uncommon, since a number 
of mothers in the good town of Sainte-Maure sighed, and said 
that Mrs. Cartel was indeed a happy parent. 

The " malicious old man ** had taken the twins by the hand, 
and had gently led them to the ** Age of Discrétion," which the 
best authorities hâve fixed at about the seventh year. 

He had also developed in James the most warlike instincts, 
and in Mary an immoderate taste for doll's dinner parties, and for 
dolls with china heads, to enjoy the same. 

This différence of taste led up to fréquent disputes, which ap- 
peared at times likely to dissolve the partnership. 

He had thrown in Camille*s way two or three suitors, who, 
having made some foolish purchases of gloves and perfumery, had 
followed the same path and met the same fate as the Viscount de 
Pavezac. 

As this old man was as indefatigable as malicious, and as he 
possessed the extraordinary faculty of occupying himself with 
everybody at the same time, he had carried Lieutenant Renaud 
to another hémisphère, and changed the Viscount Hector into a 
vice-consul — the most élégant and bored of ail vice-consuls — for 
he was stationed at Krauthausen, a wretched little town in 
Gerraany. 

4 
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After many a waming, he had placed upon Mr. .Chauvin'i 

nose a pair of spectacles, 

for he could no longer 

distinguish his pupils with 

the naked eye, nor dis- 
i cem the innocent from 
j the guiltyj and another 

pair were laid upon the 

Roman nose of Miss Ron- 
deau, who had weakened 

her eyes by dint of much 

weeping. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

EXPLOITS OF CHRISTINE. 



Now why did Miss Rondeau weep so much ? 

For the very same reason that the doctor was sometimes 

abstracted and unhappy, that deepened 

the furrows upon Mrs. CarteFs brow; 

that in the most splendid ball-room 

rendered Camille thoughtful; which 

impelled Peter to redouble his efforts 

V to give to those he loved ail the satis- 

v^ 4 faction that was lacking from another 

quarter. 

Grief had penetrated to the very heart of this family, hitherto 
so happy, and it had come ail through the faults of Christine. 

The year that had passed away had rather confirmed than 
softened down her failings. The squalls were more fréquent and 
of longer duration, and to her bad temper and the caprice of 
former days, a détermination to wound and irritate was nôw 
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united ; ît was a kind of infatuation. At rare — very rare — inter- 
vais she experienced a really touching access of affection ; bat 
they did not remain, and people began to say of her, ** She has a 
good heart but a very bad disposition.*' 

Without being conscious of it, the viscount had something of 
this to answer for. He had, as a matter of policy, flattered Chris- 
tine's vanity rauch in the same way as he might hâve given sugar 
to a paraquet--— so as not to be bitten by it. 

Christine was too quick and too penetrating not to be able 
very soon to perceive that the viscount was a fop and a simpleton. 
But flattery is so sweet that the vanity of the little girl accepted 
it with pleasure, though she ail the while despised the flatterer. 
Had he not addressed her as he would a grown-up woman ? Had 
he not asked if he should not hâve the pleasure to meet her at 
the next bail at the house of the Sous-prêfect i Had he not 
exhibited the most polite and good-natured surprise when he 
learnt from her that she would not be there, and that they looked 
upon her quite as a child ? 

Up to the arrivai of the viscount she had regarded herself as a 
young person who was ** superior and unappreciated ; ^' but after- 
wards she considered herself as a misunderstood young lady. 
Heaven préserve us from unappreciated and misunderstood young 
girls ! Heaven préserve also our poor children from being fooled 
by compliments 1 

On one occasion when Christine fancied that injustice had been 
done her, she assumed the character of a victim : in this she 
discovered a grandeur that flattered her vanity, and a bitter 
pleasure which well nigh tainted her heart. She looked at her- 
self in the glass, and discovered that she wore an interesting air, 
and altogether the appearance of a heroine. 

Brought up in the exercise of habits of respect and obédience, 
she, outwardly at least, lost neither one nor the other. But what 
is obédience without affection and without hearty submission ? 

When she was found fault with she hung her head without 
speaking ; but they could see that she blushed with vexation and 
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impatience. She would then run away to one of her favourite 
retreats, and take a morbid pleasure in repeating to herself, 
" Whatever the others do is right ; what I do is always wrong : 
they love them, but don't care for me one bit." 

She would then plunge into a foolish rêverie, inventing ail kinds 
of extraordinary circum stances in which she came out in her true 
brilliancy ! 

" If I were to die," she would sometimes say to herself, " no 
one would moum for me." And she would fancy herself attacked 
by some terrible illness, which would cause everyone to take an 
interest in her. She would then begin to be sorry for herself, and 
then she would lament the troubles of her relatives, for she was 
good at heart. 

Having almost tormented the life out of her unhappy gover- 
ness, Christine one day took it into her head to treat her with 
a cold dignity. There is, as we ail know, a certain way of 
obeying which is more insolent than open disobedience. Chris- 
tine did exactly as Miss Rondeau told her, but no more ; and 
with an air that said plainly, " You cannot complain of me, be- 
cause I do as I am told ; but I yield to force and my dignity 
protests against it. When you take up a coal with the tongs it 
will retain the coal so long as you grasp it, but once let go and 
the coal will fall. That is the reflex of my obédience : kill me 
if you choose ; but you will gain nothing beyond that." 

One day, however, she got out of this cold reserve. Camille 
was going tb a bail. In those days a little slorm had arisen in 
Christine's little head. She was not exactly jealous of her sister, 
she loved her tenderly ; but she was furious when she saw her 
going out in fuU dress, and equally angry with herself for in- 
dulging such a feeling. The storm burst upon the innocent 
head of Miss Rondeau. Christine was so provoking and so 
impertinent to her that the poor girl went upstairs with red eyes, 
without having the courage to reprimand her pupil. 

Christme, driven to despair, mounted into her cherry-tree, and 
while there formed the best resolutions in the world. She then 
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Unes had five or six feet, the longest fourteen or fifteen. Thèse 
last altiîost always finished with enorraous notes of exclamation. 

The very sight of this effusion had shocked the ideas of order 
and good feeling possessed by Miss Rondeau ; but what was to 
become of her now, when she had begun to read the strange 
document ? She trembled, and let her arms fall with a feeling of 
stupor and discourageraent 

" Give it hère, give it me ! " cried Mrs. Rondeau, impatiently. 
** I will soon see what it contains. You make mountains of 
molehills : you are indeed your father's child ! " » 

Yes, it was very easy to see that, since the portrait of the late 
Mr. Rondeau was suspended exactly in front of the two woraen. 
He had had, Uke his daughter, eyes of a pale undecided blue, a 
long, timid face, and a simple, humble, and melancholy expres- 
sion of countenance. 

The portrait of the late Mr. Rondeau represented a man of 
about forty years of âge, and Miss Eliza was in her fortieth year. 
The late Mr. Rondeau, who had been a lawyer's clerk till his 
death, had lived ail his life in terror of the energetic Mrs. Ron- 
deau, who kept a young ladies' school. He had looked up to 
her as to a superior being. Eliza also trembled in her mother's 
présence, so as to keep up the tradition. 

If Mr. Rondeau had been represented in a dress of black 
merino, wilh his hair parted into two 
thin bands, you might bave mistaken 
him for his daughter ; and if Eliza had 
f been wrapped up in a browu overcoat, 
with shoulder-of-mutton sleeves, and 
round collar ; if she had enveloped her 
neck and half her chin in a cravat three 
inches high, you would hâve sworn she 
was Mr. Rondeau in person. 

Mrs. Rondeau had always displayed rare firmness of character. 
The siidden loss of her little fortune and fréquent attacks of rheu- 
matism, had made her somewhat rough and impatient. But who 
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of us has not his little faults ? Moreover she was well read and 
of uncompromising good sensé. It was into such hands that the 
unhappy Christine's letter had fallen ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE COMMENTS OF MRS. RONDEAU. 

"My spectacles," said Mrs. Rondeau, quickly. The daughter 
worthy of Mrs. Rondeau handed them to her. 

She perused the letter for the first time with much tossing of 
her head and many frowns. She then read it again, only stopping 
at the more striking passages, and commenting upon them in this 
fashion : — 

The letter stated : " Life is sad for unappreciated hearts ; reality 
wounds them; they wish for the tomb while gazing into the 
heavens ! " 

To this Mrs. Rondeau replies, — ** Really ! miss, is life so very 
dull in your house ? You are very good to tell us so, I am sure ; 
without this we should hâve doubted the fact. If you were not a 
fool you would be the most ungrateful of little crocodiles ! But I 
would rather believe you a fool. Hem ! the tornb comes in, 
eh ? Ah ! I would give you the tomb if you were my daughter. 
Hem ! * Reality wounds them — they look up to heaven I ' Yes, 
yes, I can see, miss is tired of being happy. Idiot ! miss is tired of 
reading history, and learning geography, and instead of working 
she sits dreamily looking at the clouds. Great heavens ! I should 
hâve much liked to hâve seen my daughter writing stuff like this 
at your âge ! " 

The old lady in the excess of her indignation thumped the 
ground so energetically with her stick that Eliza trembled, and the 
old tortoise-shell cat which was sleeping on the carpet bounded 
into the air; two little featherless Canaries which were caged 
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beneath the portrait of the late Mr. Rondeau, went fluttering from 
one corner of the cage to the other. 



AuUignation of Mrs. Rondeau. 

The letter went on : " My offence to you " 

" What offence ? " asked Mrs. Rondeau, regarding her daughter 
with a severe look. 

** She had been rather " 

*'Ratherwhat?" 

" Rather quick." 

" You mean impertinent And you did not let her know her 
place ? Ah I you let her treat you with disrespect, do you ? Well, 
just wait till I go there ! " 

Miss Eliza made no reply. 

In the remaining portion of her letter, Christine promised in a 
high-flown style to respect in future her who ** guided her foot- 
steps in the paths of duty and knowledge." She promised her 
her everlasting friendship, — " not one of those washed-out friend- 
ships, which spring up between two vulgar minds ; but a real and 
sublime friendship.'* 
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" There, do you see that ? " asked Mrs. Rondeau in a sarcastic 

voice. 

Christine proposed to dévote herself, to sacrifice herself to her 
friend, to watch over her last hours, and pledged herself almost 
to pine away with grief upon her tomb ! 

**Too much of that tomb ! " said Mrs. Rondeau, grinning. 

Miss Eliza was on the rack. The bombastic style of her 
pupil was horrifying to her classic soûl ; while on the other hand, 
she was touched by Christine's repentance and by the affection 
she displayed towards her. 

" What absurdity ! " her mother said, as she held the letter at 
arm's length, disdainfully. 

Eliza looked at the envelope pensively. Out of respect for the 
maternai opinion she would not protest against the term " absurd- 
ity ; " but when Mrs. Rondeau added, ** That little pest has not 
an atom of feeling, Eliza replied, blushing, — 

** Mother, you are exaggerating now ! " 

" Perhaps you still care for her, eh ? " 

" More than ever, poor child ; I like them ail. Do not forget 
that they hâve been very kind to us." 

"Well, well, perhaps you are right," replied Mrs. Rondeau, 
who was quickly appeased. " The offence is not so great after 
ail; and besides, the little imp is so well connected. Never 
mind — the first thing to do is to inform her parents." 

** Oh I do you think so, mother? We cannot show them this 
letter without letting them know that Christine has been rather 
hasty. She is left to my care, and I cannot conscientiously " 

** What a good créature you are ! " And the old lady began 
to caress her daughter's hand gently with her spectacle-case. 
** Listen, my dear," she added, lookiug ail the while at the cat, 
which was rubbing his ear with his paw, **take my word for it, 
when a young girl begins to write verses, and such verses as thosc 

particularly, the case is serious. What are your objections 

Ah ! I can see you ! " she cried suddenly, to the cat, which was 
sharpening his claws in the chair covering. *' I was saying, What 
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scruples can you hâve ? It is our duty ; understand me well, our 

strict duty, to inform her parents. I will take the responsibility 

upon myself. Were I able to walk, I would go and see the doctof 

immediately. To-morrow, when you go to the house you must 

tell him that his old patient wishes to see him. He will not be 

kept waiting. I will tell him- the circum- 

stances quietly, so make your mind easy ; 

• and although private tuition differs in many 

points from public instruction, he will not 

^ be the worse perhaps for having the opin- 

'' ion of an old schoolmistress, who di.i not 

keep her eyes in her pockets while she 

was drilling her scholars. There, leave me 

now, to get a little sleep. Wait ! just take away that cat; he is 

very frisky for his time of life. I really believe he is relapsing 

into kitten-hood ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

MRS. RONDEAU'S LIITLE NAP. 



Mrs. Rondeau, in order to protect herself from the attacks 
of tlie Aies, and from the glare and noise outside, covered her 

face with a large check handkerchief, 

and lay back in her arm-chair with 

, the détermination to get a little nap 

! and to make up for the restlessness of 

." the preceding nighjt. 

t But we cannot always sleep when 

f we wish to sleep. Notwithstanding 

ail her précautions, notwithstanding 

her détermination, she remained with her eyes wide open beneath 

the check handkerchief, and was greatly agitated in that arm-chair. 
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There are many good-hearted people who enter into other 
people's troubles as if they were their own, and so deeply as to 
prevent their sleeping. Mrs. Rondeau was just such an one. 

Finding that she could not help thinking of the Cartels, and 
perceiving that this troublesome thought would prevent her sleep- 
ing, she made up her mind at once. 

One of her ambitions (who has not an ambition either avowed 
or secret ?) was to be considered a woman of good sensé, above 
ail ihings upon questions of éducation. She therefore disposed 
herself to think deeply under cover of her handkerchief, and, as 
a Latin poet has said, " She assembled in full the Senate of her 
thoughts." 

As an old doctor who in a grave case seeks, by recalling the ex- 
périences of a long practice, the analogous case and the most suc- 
cessful mode of treatment, so the old schoolmistress called up one 
by one the faces of her former pupils, — I mean those upon whom 
the " awkward âge " had exercised the most malign influence. 

Some faces presented themselves to her mind with surprising 
clearness; others obstinately re.used to come out of the limbo 
to which they had been relegated. But obstinate as they were, 
Mrs. Rondeau was more so ; and they were obliged nolens voiens 
to appear and pass before her mind in proper order, and tell their 
secret as in former days. 

" Now," said the worthy dame, as she removed the handker- 
chief from her face, and folded it methodically, " I think the 
doctor may come. I think I can give him good advice if he need 
it. In any case I will do my best, and that is something at any 
rate. Is it not, my poor good man ? " 

This familiar apostrophe was addressed to the likeness of the 
late Mr. Rondeau, who did not frown. The tone had nothing 
ironical in it ; on the contrary, it was full of tenderness and good 
nature. If she had formerly treated the man of undecided eyes 
and shoulder-of-mutton sleeves somewhat rudely, it was évident 
that it had been done with good will on her part, and she now 
regarded him with affectionate and faithful remembrance. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A CONFERENCE UPON THE ART OF BREAKING-IN MULES. 

The very next day public and private éducation found theraselves 
face to face in the persons of Mrs. Rondeau and her daughter on 
one side, and Doctor and Mrs. Cartel on the other. 

Eliza had not taken upon herself to state that her mother 
wished to see the doctor in his médical capacity. She had given 
him to understand that it concerned Christine, and the doctor, 
modestly distrusting his own judgment, had begged his wife to 
accompany him. 

It is astonishing how public and private instruction resemble 
each other when people, instead of forcing their System upon 
others out of sheer vanity, unité in seeking humbly and sincerely 
the best means to cure a poor little sickly mind. 

If Christine had had the least idea that four people were assem 
bled for the purpose of " talking her over," her pride would hâve 
revolted against it, and her heart would hâve hardened. She 
would hâve cast books, copy, and pens to the winds and hurried 
into the garden. There she wouid hâve walked about wildly, 
looking in every direction so black and " savage " as to cause the 
spade to tremble in the hand of the "priest of Flora and Poraona." 

If, on the other hand, she had known with what tenderness they 
spoke of her in the little lattice-windowed room, the weight of 
trouble would hâve been lifted from her mind in an instant, as ice 
is melted by the sun; her eyes would hâve been opened, her 
pride crushed, and she would hâve cried in surprise, "Whatl 
is ail this done on my account, and do they love me still ? " 

There are some very busy people whose occupations or plea- 
sures do not give them time to follow patiently ail the movements 
of a soûl trying to escape observation, or rather they hâve not the 
necessary dévotion to seek the lost sheep across the plains amid 
the briars and thorns ; or perhaps hâve so litde tact as to enter 
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into Personal conflict with her, and^the greater want of tact to 
think it beneath their dignity to restrain her. And so when their 
little stock of patience is exhausted, they say, " Little mule, that 
you are, you must be broken in ! " 

Such people would hâve arraigned Christine before their tribu- 
nal, would hâve roughly thrust her letter before her, reproached 
her with her ingratitude ; they would hâve ransacked her desk, 
-and extracted with triumphant irony a certain blue copy-book, in 
which she had poured out, in absurd verse, the imaginary griefs 
thaï beset her soûl. They would hâve given fuU vent to their 
indignation, which would certainLy hâve been consolatory to 
them, but would hâve been a dearly-bought consolation. They 
would hâve said to her, for instance, " Look at that watch, it 
is five minutes to ten ; now this kind of thing has lasted too long. 
From to-day at five minutes to ten ail this must change. You 
little mule, you must be broken in I " 

Then one of two things would hâve happened;— either the 
" mule " would hâve got angry and kicked, and the trainers would 
hâve made matters worse instead of mending them ; or the mule 
would hâve been overcome with shame and humiliation. She 
would hâve been to ail appearance tamed, but at heart she would 
hâve been wilder than ever. She would hâve added this real per- 
sécution to her imaginary griefs, ail the ties which bound her to 
Ourselves would hâve been broken, and the last state of poor Chris- 
fine would hâve been worse than the first. 

Fortunately, however, the members of the little conférence over 
which Mr. Rondeau presided in his frame, did not belong to the 
mule-taming school. They were followers of Him who with 
lacerated hands and bleeding feet sought for the lost sheep, and 
carried it upon His shoulders rejoicing, to save it from the 
fatigue of the journey home. They were not angels, thèse, but 
children of Adam — imperfect créatures, who knbw that the best 
men and women sin frequently day by day, but whose true expé- 
rience of life had made them tolérant. 

With the doctor and his wife business and pleasure both gave 
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way to duty, and their duty now was to bring back to truth and 
happiness a soûl made in God's image and for whom they were 
answerable to God. 

^ It was very natural that the doctor and his wife should be in- 
clined to indulgence, since their own child was in question ; and 
it was not more astonishing that Miss Eliza should take the same 
side. She had for years been much attached to the Cartel family^ 
and particularly to Christine ; besides, she inherited her father's 
gentle, yielding disposition. But Mrs. Rondeau, the energetic 
— ^what of her ? 

The energetic Mrs. Rondeau, under any circumstances calcu- 
lated to move compassion, always began by getting angry. That 
was her first (and worst) notion, and emanated from her brain ; 
the second, which sprang from her heart, was always excellent. 

Her first idea upon reading Christine's letter had been to 
dcsignate her a " little pest," and a " little crocodile." She had 
given vent to her anger by striking the ground with her stick, and 
exclaiming, — 

** Great Heaven ! She would hâve liked to hâve seen her 
daughter writing such stuff ! " 

But the reflections beneath the handkerchief had already borne 
fruit In ail this matter she saw but one thing — that Christine 
was suffering. Mrs. Rondeau was the first to advocate the em- 
ployment of gentleness, that irrésistible force which weakens and 
overcomes ail opposition ; and tendemess, more skilful than genius 
itself in discovering ways and means to an end. So this proves 
that, though an old woman may hâve a grey moustache, restless 
black eyes, rough gestures, and a loud tongue, she may never- 
theless be possessed of a tender and even délicate disposition. 

In fact, Mrs. Rondeau gave évidence of great delicacy in the 
analysis of Christine's character. According to her, the unhappy 
pride which gave such uneasiness to the girl herself and to others, 
was only wrong because mis-directed and exaggerated, for it con- 
tained the germ of self-respect, and the sentiment of personal 
dignity. It was not necessary to curb or to destroy it — it only 
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needed to be transformed, to be purified and ennobled, by direct- 
ing it lowards an object worthy of it 

" Formerly," said Mrs. Rondeau, **when I was keeping a 
school, I remarked that almost ail the faults of the young people 
were capable of being transformed into good qualities. I hâve 
never believed it useful ôr right to alter the work of Providence, 
to eut and clip as with great scissors according to a pattem ; in 
a Word, to trim ail the tender soûls like young yew trees into 
sugar-loaf shape, and planted so as to 
charm the lovers of symmetry. The aim 
of public éducation " (" And of private 
éducation also," thought the doctor, who 

was listening very attentively) " is to take ^ # 

the naind of a child as God made it, to ^ 
develope the good in it, which steadily \ 1 
and surely will overcome the evil." 

Now hère is her own expérience : — Lucy Allain, one of her old 
pupils, had a disposition similar to Christine. Mrs. Rondeau had 
ovïfcome it by degrees, by treating her with great confidence, 
and giving to her care and protection two little orphan girls who 
had been sent to the school. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A LETTER FROM LIEUTENANT RENAUD. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Cartel were retuming home, after their conférence 
with Mrs. Rondeau, they perceived from a distance James and 
Mary, who were watching for them impatiently at the gâte. 

" He is first," cried James, in a shrill voice. 

" He has written him such a beautiful letter," said Mary, in not 
less piercing tones. 
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** He came in such a muddy carriage," continued James, lower- 
ing his voice and looking towards the house. " When he heard 



" He 18 fint ! " cried James in a shrill voice. 

that papa was not hère he drove to the * Golden Cross ; ' I saw it 
from hère." 

" He came back again," added Mary, mysteriously, ^* and is 
now in papa's study. He has not much hair, 
but a beard — oh, such a beard ! " 

** You are deafening us, you marmosets,'* said 

the doctor, laughing. "You will addle our 

brains.'* 

James and Mary had a bad habit, when they 

/had anything to relate, of snatching at each 

^other's words with such impetuosity that it 

^ seemed as if their object was, not to give infor- 

^ mation, but to prevent one another from speak- 

ing. 
- " Let us proceed in orderly fashion,*' said the 
doctor, going up the avenue with his wife and children. "James, 
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who is a little man, will give way gallantly to his sister, and Mary 
shall tell us distinctly — if she can — what has happened." 

" First," said Mary, " Peter has got to the top of his class this 
morning." 

Àt this point James, to indemnify himself for his enforced 
silence, snapped his fingers at a level with his ears. This gesture 
amongst school-boys is a sign of lively satisfaction. James, it 
is true,. was not yet a school-boy, but some of his young friends 
were at school, and had imparted it to him with their élégant 
manners. 

** Next," continued Mary, ** Lieutenant Renaud has written 
Peter a letter four pages long. Oh, such a pretty seal, with an 
anchor on it ! '* 

Finally, Mary informed her father that a 
rather stout gentleman, bald as an egg, and 
bearded tremendously, had arrived in a carriage 
covered with mud, and was now waiting in the 
doctor's study. 

Mary's narration having corne to an end, the 
two children resumed their favourite game of 
running up and down the steps three at a time. 

The doctor hurried to his study, and Mrs. 
Cartel proceeded to inspect the luncheon table. 

Christine, Camille, and Peter were walking in 
the lime avenue. Each of the sisters held an 
arm of their brother. Christine was in a very good humour. 

" Is it not kind of Lieutenant Renaud to answer Peter's letter?" 
said she, excitedly. 

"Very kind, indeed," replied Camille, in her usual calm, quiet 
manner. 

" I do not wish to flatter the vanity of the gentleman whose 
arm I hold," continued Christine ; " but I think he has reason to 
be proud, for the lieutenant treats him quite as a friend." 

"Entirely," replied Camille, to whom thèse words were ad- 
dressed. 
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"The gentleman whose arm Christine held" blushed wîth 
pleasure as well as with pride. His younger sister did not often 
pay hirn a compliment, and that which she now addressed to 
him was one the most likely to please him. 

Upon the day he obtained his first success, he attributed ail 
the honour to the advice of the lieutenant. When he had proved 
by a succession of good places, and by the praise of his master 
and the principal, that his progress was continuons and his success 
certain, he had written to the sailor to express his thankfulness, 
but without ever dreaming that such a great personage would 
correspond with him. 

" A line from me will please him," said Lieutenant Renaud to 
himself when he received the letter from his fervent admirer. 
Thereupon he had begun to write a note, which developed into a . 
letter of four pages. 

To write too much of one's self is considered bad taste and an 
indication of vanity ; not to speak 
of one's self at ail is as bad taste 
and a mark of indifférence. The 
^ lieutenant had avoided thèse two 
extrêmes. He spoke a great deal 
about what he had seen and a little 
of himself, and that little testified to 

his sincère friendship for, and his 

désire to reciprocate the confidence of, his correspondent. 

In short, it was unanimously decided beneath the limes that 
the letter did great honour both tô the writer and the récipient, 
and that it was deserving of a place in the archives of Ourselves. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

APPEARANCE OF MR. LEPIGEUR. 

The beardea gentleman who awaited the doctor in his study 
addressed him without preamble in a manner more original than 
élégant. 

** You don't know me, and when I hâve told you that my name 
is Lepigeur, you will say, * What an odd name that fellow has,' but 
you will not know any more of me for that. But, look you, I 
never lose lime making speeches— I go straight to the point. 
Hère is the point. I hâve two matters of business to discuss with 
you. Business No. i. — 

•* You hâve a daughter of marriageable âge. A rich landowner 
near my village has a son to marry. You see how that fits ! — 
twenty-five thousand francs in the funds, and double that sum in 
expectation (horrible word — expectations). He is a good young 
man, enjoys good health, is of good character, a bit of a sports- 
man, but doesn't smoke. Nothing can be more suitable. His 
father has heard of your daughter — make inquiries as you please. 
It will ail be told if you only say that the match is likely to come 
off. They will retire if you only say * impossible.' Am I under- 
stood, or shall I begin again ? " said the stranger, as he mopped 
his head with his handkerchief. 

" I quite understand," replied the doctor, looking at the visiter 
with astonishment. 

** Ail the better. Let us get on to No. 2. A distant relative 
of yours, Mrs. Verd, a Httle out of her mind, but harmlessly so, 
is boarding at a house in my village — do you know Belloy ? " 

«*Yes." 

'^Well, that is my village. The supplies bave been suddenly 
eut off, as the husband of Mrs. Verd (a good sort of fellow, between 
ourselves) has gone to the de vil, without leaving word by what 
way he was going — Excuse me, I believe I was going to make a 
speech. Will you take upon yourself the responsibility of the 
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pavmer»t in future, or shall other people take the responsibîlîty of 

sending her to an asylum ? Take two 
hours to consider No. i — two hours 
I for No. 2 — say four hours. No, thank 
you, I cannot breakfast with you. I 
hâve already promîsed my friend 
Baker — agood fellow — rather * cracked' 
— to breakfast with him. I will return 
for your reply at three o'clock, because 

1 leave at five minutes past three for Sainte-Gemme in that wretched 

trap, which they charged me highly for, I can tell you, Thence I 

reach Belloy by diligence. Adieu." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FAMILY MATTERS. 



After breakfast, the doctor called his wife and his eldest daughter 
into his study, and there he broached Affair No. i to them. 
Camille smiled, and quietly answered, positively, and without the 
least hésitation, that she had no thought of marriage, particularly 
under such conditions. The doctor, having requested her to leave 
the room, watched her departure with a smile and many nods. 

He then opened Affair No. 2 to his wife, and asked her 
opinion. 

" Why,*' she replied, without pausing to reflect, " we hâve but 
one thing to do. This poor woman is one of the family, although 
but distantly related. We cannot, we ought not, to permit her to 
be a burthen to any one, nor run the risk of depriving her of her 
liberty, and perhaps sending her to an asylum. If you hâve no 
great objection we might take her in hère. Poor créature, I 
know enough of her history to know that she has sufifered greatly 
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frorn the unkindness of her husband. We will endeavour to 
make her happy ! '* 

" I was certain what your answer would be," said the doctor, 
taklng his wife's hand gently ; **but I did not wish it to be said 
that I decided without asking your advice on any important point. 
But permit me to thank you for your goodness, for this poor 
woman will probably be very much in your way." 

" You hâve always told me that she is inoffensive.*' 

**Gentle as a lamb, and very sensible to kindness such as 
yours." 

" Now listen to me. As we hâve no orphan children to place 
under Christine's care, let us appeal to herfeelings and generosity 
by means of this poor woman. Let us watch her without appearing 
to do so, and let her fancy that she is doing a great service by 
attending to her. Let us give her the trouble and the merit of 
what will be a great responsibility for her." 

At the appointed hour the laconic Mr. Lepigeur entered the 
doctor's study, and with his gaze fixed upon his watch, which he 
held in his open hand, he said, — 

" Reply to question No. i ? " 

" My wife and I regret " 

"Affair No. i is settled,*' repîied Mr. Lepigeur, with the 
greatest coolness. "More's the pity for the young man. Baker 
has been talking to me about your daughter ; but, as they say, 
* Liberty above ail things ! ' " 

Having so lightly dispd^sed of the hopes of his client, he passed 
on to Affair No. 2. 

" We will accommodate our relative hère," replied the doctor. 
" We cannot allow her to be an expense to anyone, nor that she 
should be put into an asylum, and be unhappy perhaps for the 
rest of her life." 

Mr. Lepigeur coughed behind his hand, and looking at the 
doctor with an embarrassed air, said to him, — 

** Would you shake hands with me if I asked you to do so?" 

" Certainly," replied the doctor, smiling, as he extended his 
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hand, which the other împrisoned in both his own strong red 
hands, for ail the world like the claws of a lobster. 

" 1 beg pardon/' said the man of lobster's claws, " but I really 
believe I am going to make a speech. However, once is not a 
custom. Well, sir, you may think of me what you like, but on 
the word of an honest man I do not regret my joumey, although 
the trap is a little — but no matter, since 1 hâve shaken hands with 
such a good man." 

And he thereupon squeezed the "good man's " hand so hard, 
that the patient had need of ail his self-restraint to prevent him- 
self from ' crying out. After this feat the stranger continued 
quickly, — 

" You are very busy, I suppose ? " 

"Pretty well," replied the doctor, somewhat surprised at the 
question. 

" Well, I hâve nothing to do." 

"Ah!" 

" Notbingr at ail. I am as useless as a green lizard. If you 

will name a day I will bring the old 

lady as far as Sainte-Gemme, so as to 

I save your time. She knows me quite 

; well ; she will be quite happy with me. 

? No thanks, no speeches, they worry 

me. There, it is already four minutes 

past three by my watch. There is 

V ^ ^- -, ::■ just one minute to décide what day, 

where, and at what time." 

" Next Thursday, then, since you are so good " 

" No speeches — where ? " 

" At the Hôtel de France. But really " 

" No speeches. At what time ? " 

" When the diligence arrives from Belloy." 

"AU right," said Mr. Lepigeur, looking at his watch. His 
face wore an expression of triumph. The muddy cabriolet, drawn 
by a very wretched horse, had drawn up at the gâte at exactly 
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five minutes past three. A stable-man was holding the bridle at 
the tips of his fingers, and regarding the turn-out with an air of 
profound disgust. 

Mr. Lepigeur, who cared very little for a servantes opinion, put 
a substantial ** tip " into the mau's hand, jumped into the cabrio- 
let, touched up the horse, and the ill-looking vehicle disappeared 
in the direction of Sainte-Gemme. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 



That same evening Christine, summoned to her mother's rôom, 
was slowly ascending the stairs. As she expected a scolding she 
prepared to resist, and held herself on the défensive accordingly. 

The far-seeing eye of Mrs. Cartel perceived what was passing 
in her daughter s mind, but she did not take any notice of it. 

" Come hère, darling, and sit beside me," she said, drawing her 
towards the sofa, ** come nearer — ^nearer still," and she put her 
arm round her daughter's neck. 

Christine's mobile features immediately relaxed. ** Decidedly,** 
thought Mrs. Cartel, ** she will be very pretty when her mind is at 
ease, — when this brightness, which is now only a passing gleara, 
shall hâve become the habituai expression of her face." 

** Your father and I,'* she said at last, kissing her daughter*s 
brown eyes, •* hâve a great favour to ask you." 

Christine looked up quickly ; she was afraid she had not heard 
aright. 

** Of me I " she said, blushing with pleasure, •* of me I A 
favour I Oh I dear mamma, is it possible ? ** 

" Yes, dear, a great favour. Before long a distant relation of 
ours will come to réside with us. She b old and has expe- 
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rienced much trouble during her life. She has sufTered so much 
that she has lost her reason, but she is quite quiet and inoffensire. 
We wish to make her as happy as we can. But she will require 
spmeoae who is kind and considerate to watch over her, to take 
care of her, to humour her even like a child, to protect her 
against the indiscreet curiosity of strangers, and firom the im- 
portunities of James and Mary/* 

As her mother spoke, ail that was good and generous in the 
girFs heart, ail that had been so long repelled, rose to the surface 
and expanded in a charming smile. The défiance entirely dis- 
appeared ; her heart, so long closed, opened ; she experienced an 
indescribable joy at the thought of retuming by such a good way 
into the confidence and companionship of Ourselves, from whom 
she had estranged herself for so long. 

When her mother said, " We hâve reckoned upon your kind- 
ness, on your goodness of heart, and upon your affection for 
us," Christine was unable to reply, but she looked up and 
gazed tenderly and gratefully at her mother. Soft tears trickled 
slowly down her cheeks, and appeared to carry with them for 

ever ail the bittemess of her heart. 
Christine smiled though through hei 
tears. 

Mrs. Cartel gazed at her with affec- 
tion, and clasped her to her bosom 
as if she were a child. She rendered 
heartfelt thanks to God for having 
restored to her her daughter who had ' 
been so long estranged from her own. 
There was no explanation, no référence to the past, neither 
confession nor pardon ; ail was forgotten. That very evening 
Christine burned the famous blue copy-book in the kitchen fire. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MRS. VERD, 

The following Thursday the doctor set off in good time for Sainte- 
Gemme, accompanied by Christine, who could not wait until the 
evening to be introduced to her patient. When the diligence from 
Belloy arrived with a noise of thunder in the yard of the Hôtel de 
France, Christine recognized in the coupé the bald and bearded 
gentleman who rejoiced in the name of Lepigeur. He waved 
his hand without interrupting the conversation he was holding 
with an old lady. This old lady was in no degree remarkable, 
unless tbat her bonnet was faded, was of an antique shape, and 
worn rather on one sidé. 
AU the other travellers had descended, the horses had been 



The doctor and his daughter were standing by. 

taken out ; but the occupants of the coupé remained obstinately 
in their places, and the conversation continued. 
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At lengtb Mr. Lepigeur opened one of the Windows, and the 
doctor and his daughter, who were standing by, heard the old lady 
say,— 

" No, no, no, I will not get out ; I prefer to ride, and if I leave 
my place some one will take it ; I shall certainly remain where I 
am." 

" The horses hâve been taken out,** said the bearded man, with 
great patience and kindness; ** the carnage will go nofurther, so it 
is useless to wait. Look for yourself." 

The faded bonnet appeared at the window. 

"I believe you are right," said the obstinate lady. 

" Dépend upon it I am," replied her companion, in an insinuat- 
ing tone. He then opened the door, jumped out, and extended 
his hand to the lady with a politeness which one would not hâve 
expected from such a bi-usque person. 

"Who are those people watching us?" asked Mrs. Verd, 
mysteriously. 

* Friends of mine," (Mrs. Verd smiled), — " Doctor Cartel and 
his daughter." 

At the appellation " doctor '* Mrs. Verd frowned. 

" I do not like doctors," she said, turning her back suddenly 
upon Mr. Cartel. 

"You are quite right," replied Mr. Lepigeur, without being 
disconcerted in the least ; and he added, winking at the doctor as 
he spoke, ** But my friend is not a doctor of medicine, he is a 
doctor of " 

"Theology," whispered the doctor, yielding to the poor old 
woman's fancy. 

" Then," she continued, somewhat defiantly, "he is not one of 
those individuals who wish to shut people up in asylums ? " 

" He ! on the contrary, he wishes everyone to be as free as air. 
He has a beautifui garden " 

" I like gardens very much. Is his a large one ? " 

"Oh, yes,.indeed — ^just fancy an immense garden as large- 
as large — as anything I " 
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" Is there a dove-cote in his garden ? " 

" There is not," replied the doctor, " I am sony to say, 
sînce " 

" Do not regret it," replied Mrs. Verd, with great vivacity. 
" Wherever there is a dove-cote, there is always a robber who 

hides hiniself in it during the day, and who at night " she began 

to tremble. " Can I see your garden ? " she added, immediately. 

** Certainly, it is at your disposai." 

«* Is it far oflf? " 

" Not very far." 

" I should like to go there at once." 

** If you will wait a little we will go there after breakfast." 

The party breakfasted at the Hotd de France. Up to that time 
Christine, with every wish to enter upon her duties, had been 
obliged to remain a silent observer of ail that passed. She was 
a little mortified to perceive that the old lady did not appear to 
be conscious of her présence. 

In the midst of the profound silence that always reigns at the 
commencement of a meal, Mrs. Verd in- 
formed her hearers that Mr. Leroux, the 
lawyer, was dead. 

"Ah ! indeed 1 " said Mr. Lepigeur in a 
sjrmpathizing tone, "what an unfortunate 
thing for his family." ,) 

" Who is Mr. Leroux ? " asked the doc- ? 

tor in an undertone. 

" l'U be hanged if I know," replied the ^- ' 
bearded man. " But, do you understand, with her I must not 
appear astonished at anything." 

Ever since the arrivai of the diligence, Mr. Cartel had been 
admiring the kindness, the patience, and exquisite delicacy of this 
countryman, who had such a rough exterior and such a strong 
grasp. No matter how ridiculous were Mrs. Verd's questions, he 
was never taken aback, never at a loss to reply to them, and iji 
the most gentle and conciliating tone. 
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Christine, who was strongly prejudiced agaînst noîsy, ill-dressed, 
and rustic people had very quickly made the same remark. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CHRISTINE MODIFIES HER IDEAS CONCERNING MR. LEPIGEUR. 

Whev they were on the point of starting, Mrs. Verd, whose ideas 
had changed, absolutely refused to enter the carriage. 

Mr. Lepigeur took Christine aside and said to her, " Propose a 
game of *beggar my neighbour,* and she will get in at once.*' 

" Yes, but I hâve no cards ! " 

* Hère they are," said he, taking a large pack from his pocket. 
The pack, it must be confessed, smelt terribly of smoke, but 
Christine was not disposed to be hypercritical just then. 

**Ah! wait a minute," added he, placing the tip of his fore- 
finger to the tip of his nose, and thereby assuming a cunning ex- 
pression. ** We must take her in sometimes, so as to prevent her 
getting angry. When she asks for me, you must say, * He will be 
hère presently.' She will then be contented and think of some- 
thing else. Perhaps she may inquire for Nanette, her attendant : 
just say the same, and ail will be right as before.*' And that 
wretch Lepigeur rubbed his hands joyfuUy. 

He added, " God bless her, poor créature, and you also, my girl 
— I sliould say. Miss Cartel." 

Christine, very pensive, got into the carriage. While she dis- 
played the cards upon her lap she could not take her eyes from 
Mr. Lepigeur, who was standing bare-headed in the sun. Certainly 
in ail her rêveries, when she had been endeavouring to picture a 
hero to herself she had never fancied him with such a common 
face, a bald head ail over odd "bumps," an untrimmed beard, 
and of careless dress ; and yet she was very nearly admiring as a 
hero this good, big man who practised so simply, so readily, so 
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like a countryman, the most délicate and divine of virtues, charity I 
There in that inn-yard she felt as if she had been illuminated by a 
bright, clear vision of Truth, she took an intense dislike to her 
former rêveries, and life appeared to her in a better and truer light I 

** Who would like to play * beggar my neighbour ? * " she cried, 
so as to be heard by Mrs. Verd. 

" I — oh ! 1 should," exclaimed the good dame eagerly, and with 
a childish smile ; and she hurried to the carriage door. 

But it was no easy task to place her beside Christine. Her left 
arni was encumbered by a large basket, which, to judge by its for m 
and consistence, held geo.logical spécimens. In her right hand 
she brandished an umbrella of enormous size in a glazed cover. 

After varions fruitless attempts she succeeded in entering the 
carriage sideways by first pushing in the basket, ihen herself, and 
lastly her umbrella. She then seized the cards in her hands, 
trembling with delight, and commenced to 
play with Christine. The world might hâve 
come to an end and she would not hâve per- 
ceived it now. The doctor did not like to 
leave without making Mr. Lepigeur pro- 
mise to visit Sainte-Maure as often as he 
could. 

When the carriage rolled away that 
worthy man hid himself behind the stable- 
door, so that he might not be noticed by ^ •* 
his old friend, who might hâve raised further objections to her de- 
parture. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE TEST. 



When Mrs. Verd felt tired playing at cards she took a lîttle 
nap, and when her nap was over she began by remarking that 
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she never slept in the day-time, and then entered upon a séries 
of confidential réminiscences of the days when she was young, 
and when her father and mother wondered at her gentleness; 
she afterwards complained that road labourers were less fre- 
quently met with on that road than others, and ail thèse things 
were suddenly intemipted at intervais by exhibitions of her eccen- 
tric bonnet, sometimes at one window, sometimes at the other, 
and occasionally over the doctor's shoulder. 

Thèse exhibitions were a source of much delight to the parties 
of street-boys who were idling in the villages through which the 
carriage passed, and provoked fréquent allusions to a person who 
was under the erroneous^ impression that it was the Shrove- 
Tuesday Feast procession, 

Christine was beginning to feel tired, and a little disenchanted. 
The length of the joumey had somewhat damped her first ardoiir; 
and above ail, at the time when Mrs. Verd went to sleep, 
unceremoniously flattening her strange bonnet, partly against the 
shoulder, and partly against the cheek, of her neighbour, Christine 
felt a speciés of discouragement, and began to fear that she had 
undertaken a very troublesome and difficult task 

Mrs. Cartel had foreseen this resuit. She had remarked tœ 
Christine, that even under the most favourable circumstances, 
even a pleasure party, she always was more gay when going than 
when returning. She ought not, therefore, to be astonished if the 
length of the trip, the fatigue, the predetermination to do good, 
the noveky of the situation, caused in her a feeling of languor. 
But she possessed energy, resource, and détermination to do her 
duty, and she would struggle against the feeling of discourage- 
ment, and \vould come out honourably from the first and rudest 
test of her novitiate. 

As thèse words of her mother came înto her mind her ideas 
took another channel, and she took heart of grâce. 

Instead of submitting with a feeling of répugnance and in- 
voluntary antipathy to the weight of the sleeping woman, and to 
the caresses of her strange head-dress, Christine came nearer tQ 
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her and gently arrangea it, so that the patient might sleep more 
comfortably. 

" What do you think of the naine of Julia ? " asked Mrs. Verd, 
waking up suddenly, 

" It is a pretty name — a very pretty name." 

**Not very pretty, but it is mine. Nanette called me Aunt 
Julia : will you call me Aunt Julia? *' " Yes, Aunt Julia.'* 

As they were approaching Sainte- Maure Christine thought with 
terror of the boys who were such practical jokers, and wondered 
what they would say to Aunt Julia's bonnet. 

The trial which she had feared, and against which she had 
nvoked ail her courage and resolution, was spared her. The 
vagabond jokers amongst the youth of Sainte-Maure had been 
attracted to the Mail by a large case in a dentist's window. AU 
along the outskirts — the dangerous part of the journey — they 
only met the inoffensive brats, who were playing in the holes in 
the streets, and who, at the approach of the carriage, ran scream- 
ing into the dark alleys ; or perhaps some of the poor little gîrls, 
thin and pale, whom one sees in populous quarters, bending 
under the weight of a baby bigger than themselves. They looked 
upon the passing carriage with a listless gaze. Life, for them, 
was already so rough and austère that they scarcely thought of 
laughing at the passers-by. 

Perhaps a hundred times during her drives Christine had seen 
similar figures, but had never remarked them before now. 

Why did she now regard them with so much sympa thy and 
attention? and why was she more 
confused than surprised to feel a new 
sentiment of pity and charity awaking 
within her ? 

It was because, since that day when 
her mother had embraced her upon 
the sofa, a light as from Heaven had 
penetrated her soûl; since that time v>j? ^^ 

she had made discoveries in her surroundm^s, and in herselfl 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

AUNT JULIA EDUCATES CHRISTINE. 

When they reached the doctor's house the sight of the gâte 
frightened Aunt Julia, and no doubt brought into her mind some 
latent ideas respecting prison and captivity, for she seized her 
basket in one hand and her umbrella in the other, ready to fight 
or fly as the circumstances might demand. But she was re- 
assured by the cheerful appearance of the house ; yet she received 
a new alarm on hearing the cries of the twins, whom Mrs. Cartel 
had for prudence sake relegated to the garden. However, she 
quickly recovered herself when she saw Camille upon the steps. 



" What a pretty girl I " the exclaimed. 

" What a pretty girl ! " she exclaimed, clasping her hands in 
admiration. 
^' That is my sister Camille/' said Christine, with artless pride. 
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True beauty exercises a powerful attraction even upon the 
most distorted minds : for true beauty is not material ; it is not 
merely the resuit of harmonious lines and perfection of feature. 
A naturally beautiful and aflfectionate soûl gives candour to the 
forehead, charm to the eyes, and attraction to the smile. That 
was precisely the character of Camille's beauty. 

The same délicate attention that had got rid of the children 
had assigned Camille her place. Mrs. Cartel, with the delicacy 
of a gênerons mind, had calculated everything:SO .as to impress 
Mrs. Verd in the most favourable manner. 

At the end of a month Aunt Julia was, as ît is called, acclima- 
tised at Sainte-Maure. This resuit had been arrived at without 
any serions difficulties, but not without a " scare " ox two. 
The twins, who had been 
taught their lesson, behaved 
like brave, good-hearted little 
children, but in the recom- 
mendations put before them, 
everything had not been pro- 
vided for, 

One day at breâkfast Mrs. 
Verd had declared that she 
was a poor, young, and inex- 
perienced orphan, whereat Mary had laughed loudly. Once James 
quarrelled with Aunt Julia, who had said, — 

" I manage everything hère ; nothing would go on right withou*- 
me. 

He became as red as a turkey- 
cock, and fancied he perceived in thèse 
words an insuit to his mother, and had 
told his aunt that the house did not be- 
long to her I 

Christine was obliged to keep a strict 
watch upon her protégée, and oftentinip*; 

to preach cliarity to the twins. A proverb says, "To instruct 

6 
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others is to leam twice over." Christine had gained that expé- 
rience. The necessity to keep her pupil out of mischief forced 
her to think, to set her wits to work, to exert herself, to find 
reasons and explanations for the children's benefit, and accustomed 
her insensibly to think no longer about herself. From that time 
she wore a most amusing appearance of business, and an expres- 
sion at once serious and cheerful, which was most attractive and 
full of charm. From this time she ceased to climb the cherry-tree, 
and to compose such melancholy verses. 

"They hâve quite altered my huntress, Diana," Mr. Baker 
would say. 

'' So much the better," Mr. Chauvin would answer. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SCRUPLES OF MR. LEPIGEUIU 

One source of perpétuai astonishment for Aunt Julîa was the 
incredible foUy of the country-people, who came continually ring- 
ing at the door to ask for the doctor ; as if such an excellent man 
as the Doctor of Divinity had the least sympathy with the branded 
race of médical men who were in the habit of incarcerating people. 

" Hère is another come to ask for the doctor," she said to Peter 
upon a certain Wednesday moming, and she began to laugh and 
shrug her shoulders. Then after reflecting for an instant : " In 
fact," she said, ** if he is not a doctor why does he go ?" 

It was fortunate that Peter had begun to read his classics. 
One of the jokes in the ** Bourgeois gentilhomme" came oppor- 
tunely to his mind. 

** My father," said he, "is acquainted with medicine, and gives 
ad vice to his friends/' 

** Well, then, he can boast of some very worrying friends." 

" True," replied Peter, ** but the doctor is very kind." 
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" To whom do you say that ? " replied Aunt Julia, with an air 
of offended dignity. 

" And he knows well that the cowl does not make the monk ! " 

Aunt Julia was much impressed by the novelty and depth of 
this observation. So she shook Peter by the hand, and said con- 
fidentially, — 

" It would be like judging Lepigeur by his appearance. There, 
ît seems a long time since we hâve seen him. He was received 
well enough to make him wish to come again ! " 

" Perhaps,*' said Peter, ** he will come to-day. He did not 
come last Wednesday, and he rarely misses two concerts running.?' 

" That is enough then," said Mrs: Verd, assuming an air of 
importance and dignity. " I hâve not too much time to put 
things in order," 

To put things in order was, — Firstly, to inspect the hands of 
Mary and James. Mary yielded to this formality with a good 
grâce ; James thought it humiliating, but he submitted to please 
Christine. 

Secondly, to visit the kitchen and the larder, and impart a 
thousand mysterious suggestions to Theresa. " To hear Mrs. Verd 
say emphatically, * You must spare nothing,' one would think 
that Mr. Lepigeur was a prince of the blood." This is just the 
observation that Theresa made on the first occasion, ** He is 
not a prince of the blood," Mrs. Verd had replied, " but he is an 
old friend." ** You are not such a fool as you look," Theresa 
thought, and ever since that mémorable reply, she treated Mrs. 
Verd with great attention, and accepted remarks from her which 
she would not hâve tolerated from anyone else. 

Thirdly, tb arrange the drawing-room. Mrs. Verd had very 
original notions of arranging a drawing-room. Taking for her 
éléments of ornamentation, the easy-chairs, seats, and stools, she 
studied to obtain straight Unes and a multiplicity of right angles, 
and arranged the curtains in stitf, abrupt folds. Persons pos- 
sessed of any imagination would hâve recoiled in terror upon 
opening the drawing-room door. They would hâve believed no 
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doubt that ail the préparations had been made in view of a 
lecture on solemnity, symmetry, and stiff-. 
ness, delivered to a solemn and heavy as- 
sembly, by a gentleman still more heavy and 
solemn. 

On that very evening Mr. Lepigeur arrived 
in time for dinner. After dinner, when com- 
fortably installed in an arm-chair beside his 
old friend, he was listening intently, hardly 
daring to breathe, to one of Beethoven 's 
most beautîful sonatas. "It is extremely pleasant hère," he 
whispered. 

"Is it not, indeed?" replied Aunt Julia. And she added to 
herself, " I take very good care of that.'* While she accorded 
herself, without false modesty, this little testimony of satisfaction, 
Mr. Lepigeur's mind, lulled by the music, was occupied by more 
modest reflections. 

What had he donc to be thus familiarly admitted into the 
Society of such good and distinguished people ? Could he hâve 
ever dreamed of such a thing when he was a young man in the 
Custom House, before his uncle, whom he did not know, had 
left him six thousand pounds in the funds ? 

He also wondered whether it were honest on his part to allow 
Mrs. Verd to believe as she did that he had come thither on her 
account only. Would his visits hâve been so fréquent if the 
family had been less agreeable ? Perhaps so — perhaps not. At 
any rate, it was not to please himself that he had changed his 
tailor, and made the acquaintance of a barber. The truth — what 
he did not dare to confess to Mrs. Verd — was that he had been 
struck, like everyone else, by the charm of this family life, and 
that he had for the first time in his life blushed for his rough 
exterior in that room. Had he sacrificed to the Grâces, at fifty 
years of âge, it was out of respect for his host, ànd also for him- 
self, upon whom his admission into the intimate circle of Our- 
sdves conferred new dignity, and imposed new duties. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

" WHY DID HE LEAVE SAINTE-MAURE, WHEN EVERYTHING IS SO 
PLEASANT THERE?" 

The Sonata having terminated, they fell into conversation, and 
someone asked Peter whether he had heard anything of his 
friend Renaud lately. 

" Renaud ! " exclaimed Aunt Julia. " Ah ! who is this Renaud 
of whom you speak so much, and of whom we see nothing ? " 

" He is a sailor," replied Peter. 

** I understand," said the aunt, with a knowing air. " He is 
one of those individuals whom I hâve seen somewhere or cther, 
with a clean-shaven face, a very low shirt-collar, and a black 
£;lazed hat. Why do those people always walk with their legs so 
far apart ? It would make me shudder to see them clinging hke 
spiders in the midst of the network of ropes." 

"He is not a common. sailor,*' replied Peter, quickly; "he is 
an officer, and there-are very few like him, I can tell you." 

" How did you become acquainted with him ? " asked Aunt 
Julia, after a moment's reflection. 

" Madame," said Mr. Cartel, " he is a native of Sainte-Maure. 
He is one of our greatest friends, and will be charmed to make 
your acquain tance. At présent he is on a voyage round the world." 

" Is he fond of music ? " 

"Very; he never used to miss one of our meetings." 

" Well, then," said the aunt, severely, 
" what a fool he was to go away when 
ail is so pleasant herel" Then she 
added, ** If I ever see him I shall tell ; 
him so — in a polite manner, of course." :^ 

Everyone laughed, Camille with the ^ 
rest, only she bent her head almost ^ 
close to her music, and began to study ^ 
a difficult passage in the pièce she was going to play. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

AT THE OTHER END OF THE WORLD. 

At the same hour, almost at the same moment, thousands of 
leagues away on the other side of the globe, in a small island 
almost unknown to geographers, a blazing sun was lighting up a 
tragic scène, a complète contrast with the peacefulness of the 
doctor's house, "where they were ail so pleasant.'* 

Four French sailors with measùred steps were carefully 
descending a mountain in the dry bed of a torrent. They carried 
upon a stretcher a lieutenant who was wounded mortally, Three 
of the sailors were actually weeping like children. If the fourth 
did not weep it was because he could not do so, but his suffering 
was none the less intense. His face was terrible to see ; his lips 
were tightly closed, his eyes were haggard, his nostrils dilated in 
conséquence of his deep and spasmodic breathing. 

The stretcher was accompanied by a second Heutenant, who 
kept the sun's rays from the face of the wounded man as much 
as possible, and had also thrown a white handkerchief over the 
head of his comrade. On the other side marched the ship's 
doctor. He looked very serious. From time to time he raised 
a corner of the handkerchief and gazed at the wounded man's 
face. Once he noticed a drop of blood at the comer of his 
mouth, and he could not restrain a gesture of despair. 

In rear of this little party, at a respectful distance, marched 
some more sailors with shouldered rifles, hats awiy, shirt-coUars 
thrown back, and having every token of the disorder conséquent 
upon a sharp skirmish. Some bayonets were bent, some of those 
hard heads were bandaged with bloody handkerchiefs, some arms 
were in slings, some men had " lost the number of their mess ! ** 
On ordinary occasions when retuming from an expédition they 
would hâve laughed and talked and joked, and everyone would 
hâve related his expériences. Now the party moved in moumful 
silence, which was uninterrupted except by the shortest necessary 
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observations made in whispers, and by some cursing, not loud, 
but deep. 

"No matter, we hâve done a dashing thing," said a young 
Southern, who had got weary of the silence. 

" Yes, but at a very great cost," replied an old Breton, roughly. 
** Such an officer as he, who was going to be made Commander, 
killed by a dirty fellow the colour of gingerbread, with no clothes 
on, and who wore a fish-bone in his nose ! Thaf s a pretty thing ! 
If he had been only killed in real battle now I " 

** True,*' replied the other, glad to find someone to speak to. 
**It is humiliating to hâve to encounter savages who yell like 
badgers and jump like mountebanks. That interfères with the 
shooting, and even with the loading of the rifles. What will 
become of us? AU this has hàppened because they bumt the 
house of that idiot with the glass in his eye, and whom they had 
carried off to roast for dinner. Was that any business of ours, 
eh?" 

" Shut up, you greenhorn," replied the old Breton, who loved 
to contradict people. "*That idiot with the glass in his eye ' was 
the captain's friend, as I understand. Besides, he was the repré- 
sentative of France to that sort of king they call Veau Pelé." 
(The real name of this obscure potentate was Woo-Pali, but the 
sailors found the other name more convenient). " His house was, 
therefore, not merely a house, it was the French consulate — do 
you hear, sailor ? — and over this house floated the tri-colour. And 
those beggars had insulted France and had carried off the flag to 
make garters of ; so we could nqt allow that." 

** What became of the flag ? " asked the Southern. 

** Hère is the article," said a tall, strapping fellow who had 
not yet spoken. And he drew from his vest, which he had 
buttoned tightly across his chest, the consul' s flag, ail crumpled 
and staûjed with blood. The sailor resumed : " An old ape, 
who appeared to be one of the chiefs of the band, was making 
himself a petticoat out of it. I said to him, * Jocko, my friend, 
you must give up that garment to your father.' He defended 
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himself well did Jocko, with a sort of weapon sharp as a razor 
fixed at the end of a pôle. He had no gun, and I had no ammu- 
nition, so we were pretty equal. He knew how to play upon his 
instrument, the beggar, but that didn't avail against a well-fixed 
bayonet. I took his petticoat from him, and he will never wear 
another." 

** You had a bit of good luck," replied the Southera " Such 
stufif as that is bought by the Goverament with a sort of money 
you wear in your button-hole.** 

" Mate, you disgust me," said the old Breton. V Hâve you the 

heart to joke when '* Then tuming his back to the Southern 

he inquired from one of his neighbours how the wounded man 
had received his hurt. 
The man spoken to replied, — 

" Vacheron was nearest to him at the rime ; '* (Vacheron was that 
one of the bearers who could not weep ;) " I was about thirty paces 
off, looking after my duty. Suddenly I heard Vacheron cry out, 
*Get under cover, captain»!* I tumed round; the captain was 

marehing ahead ; from the top of a 

rock a tall ungainly fellow was sight- 

, ing him. There were plenty of shots 

to kill the animal. Vacheron was 

^ veloading his rifle, and quickly. That 

^ young sub-lieutenant yonder, whom 

we call * Miss,* saw the whole thing ; 

^i=-^ he threw himself before the captain to 

défend him, but too late — the fellow had fired." 

" The young fellow behaved well,*' said the old Breton, with 
émotion. 

** Oh ! yes, he behaved well, and if he goes on like that he will 
make his mark. I wanted to speak a few words to Vacheron 
when ail was over. He was as furious as possible, and told me 
to go to the devil ! *' 

„ Vacheron is a real sailor," replied the Breton. " He is not 
the man to tum things into a joke — not he 1 '* 
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The conversation ceased at this point, and the Southern made 
no attempt to résume it. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE VISC0WNT HECTOR DE PAVEZAC AND CAPTAIN RENAUD 
BECOME VICTIMS TO THE AMBITION ©F THE BROTHER 
OF WOO-PALI. 

In the- midst of the rear-guard of sailors who were inarching in 
good order walked the Viscount de Pavezac — or to speak truth 
he did not walk, inasmueh as he was being carried upon the 
shoulders of a sailor, They had found him in a corner like a 
stray bundle, his amis and legs tightiy bound, and dispossessed of 



The divialon of the j,poii taken from Viscount Hector. 

most of those adomments which distinguish the civilized man 
from the Savage. 
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Hîs panama hat was on its way. up the mountain with two of 
the fugitives who had received such a rude lesson. After many 
blows, it had been amicably divided by the competitors. The 
crown served as a skull-cap for one of the chief rebels, to the 
unspeakable envy of his companions, while the brim was converted 
into a new-fashioned collar, and was hung over the shoulders of 
another important personage. His eye-glass served for a charm, 
they made a bracelet of his tie, his shirt-collar they presented as 
an offering to their god, " Lar-fa-ï-ou " (the god of safe retreat). 
One of the sleeves of his "duck" jacket lay upon the field of 
battle ; the other, tied at one end by a thread, had been trans- 
formed into a provision-bag. The jacket itself was clearing 
ravines and hedges on the back of the brother of Woo-Pali 
himself. 

How was it they left the viscount his shirt and trousers ? — his 
ever élégant shirt, and his trousers of Desantoy*s build ! No one 
could tell, and none of the ruffians who had seized him when 
dozing under the shelter of the consulate, was inclined to come 
and explain such an extraordinary circumstance. 

As for the consul himself, he understood nothing, and no 
wonder. The cords that had bound his arms and legs had, in 
stopping the circulation of the blood, also no doubt stopped the 
circulation of his ideas. AU that he knew was that he had under- 
gone most fearful trials. He knew enough of the language of 
the country to comprehend what his captors said. The most 
humane were of opinion that his head should be eut off at once. 
The others wished to keep him to roast over a slow fire ! 

When his bonds were eut, he remained without moving, and 
gazing at his deliverers with lack-lustre eyes. Whenhe did speak, 
he said such extraordinary things, that the officers and sailors 
thought he had gone out of his mind. 

"What a cursed ambition it was," he growled, "that tempted 
me to leave Krauthausen, where I was so happy, to come to this 
wasps'-nest. Everyone at the légation said, * You will be quite 
comfortable there, the people are very nice.' Thank you ; you had 
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better corne and see for yourselves how nice the population is ! 
The old Penguin was right when he said, * Pug, do you remember 
your Latin grammar ? (hang the Latin grammar I ) Sua hominem 
perdet ambitio /— ** Your ambition will be your ruin." * I am cool 
now in my waistcoat and shirtsleeves. And you say poor Renaud 

is This is too bad. And I who left him three years ago 

so well at Sainte-Maure ! Ne ver trust to appearances." 

" You must keep calm, sir," said the doctor, feehng his puise. 

" But, doctor, I am calm — horribly calm ; and to prove it I will 
talk statistics, history, or politics to you. Their politics hère are 
fine ! I said to His Majesty the king of Woo-Pali, * Do not trust 
your brothér — ^he is ambitious, he will 
play you some nasty trick.' He would ; 
not listen to me, and hère is the resuit. - 
Had you not ail arrived so opportunely, 
goodness knows what would hâve become - 
of me. And this poor Renaud ! I shall ; 
never console myself for his loss." Hère , 
the viscount began to weep, and the 
doctor declared that he must be carried. ;^ 

The retreat was made very slowly, for the 
road was rough, or rather there was no road at ail. Occasionally 
the viscount slept on the sailor's back, like a child that had sat up 
very late. When he awoke he continued to déplore the death of 
his friend, or to relate the circumstances of his capture, or to give 
vent to the idea that other powers (certain foreign powers at 
least) had attempted, out of a feeling of jealousy against France, 
to excite the rébellion which had nearly cost him his Hfe. 

" What a numskull I " said the officer in command, to himself 

** What a gabbler ! " grumbled the sailor, who had been " told 
off " to carry the precious person of the viscount. 

Notwithstanding what the "gabbler" thought, the foreign 
powers had had nothing to do with the event. 

The brother of Woo-Pali, taking advantage of the king's weak- 
ness, had endeavoured to supplant him, counting upon France 
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accepting it as an accomplîshed fact. But the scamps he had 
picked up in the mountains had exceeded their orders. They 
wanted to work on their own account, and they commenced to 
pillage the consùlates and the housés of the European résidents. 
They had taken the French Consul prisoner, with the view to 
extort a large ransom. As they had lost time in pillaging, King 
Woo-Pali (which means indomitable courage) had fled to a small 
fort which he defended with a garrison of natives. The unex- 
pected appearance of a French man-of-war had put the insurgents 
to flight. 

Signais were exchanged between the frigate and the shore, 
and without loss of time a detachment was landed under the 
command of Lieutenant Renaud^ and hastened in pursuit of the 
robbers who had fled to the mountains. 

Ail that the ambitious- brother of the king got was the loss of 
ail his titles, honours, and privilèges, and he was forced to fly to 
the hills with only a " ducfc " vest without sleeves ! 

The repression of the rébellion was very prompt and satisfac- 
tory ; the brigands had left so many dead behind them that they 
were stricken with wholesome terror, and the little capital of the 
island had no more to fear from their attacks. This was, doubt- 
less, a most satisfactory résulta bu^ as the old sailor said, it had 
been dearly purchased. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

JAMES AT SCHOOL. — THE PUPIL NAMED GINGER. 

The classical studies of James Cartel had now proceeded for 
three years. Thanks to the great care of Miss Rondeau, the 
liltle man, who was very intelligent, had been able to enter the 
eighth class without diôiculty. But as his mind was sometimes 
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quick, changeable, and imitative, his exercises, from being excel- 
lent, changed by degrees and at length became détestable. The 
master of the eighth class said of him that he was " a sharp boy.*' 
The master of the seventh declared in his report that he was a 
" very sharp boy." Mr. Quod, the master of the sixth, found 
him " too sharp," and he scolded him bitterly for talking so much 
with his pupil Ginger, one of the fifth form. 

Ginger, the son of a retired captain of a dragoon régiment, 
although he was — or rather because he was a terrible dunce, 
enjoyed unbounded popularity amongst his youthful contempo- 
raries, and exercised a bad influence over them. 

Ginger was not precisely bom to be hanged, as was daily 
predicted of him by those good people whose bells he put out 
of order, but he was, as they say in the country, " a regular 
nuisance," and his mind, fertile în practical jokes, kept ail 
who approached him on the alert 

He was not thoroughly wicked, but he very often behaved as if 
he were. Many times he regretted when too late the results of 
what he had termed good jokes. He was too fond of putting 
problems like the following :— ** Given the dog belonging to old 
Mrs. Hardouin, in which there is a great deal of hair and very 
litlle dog — to destroy the hair in order to see what will remain of 
the dog." The problem being solved, the resuit was an unhappy 
beast, fat as a rat, trembling like a leaf, and absolutely doting with 
humiliation and despair. The unfortunate animal died from 
inflammation of the chest, and old Mrs. Hardouin was taken ill, 
Ginger deeply regretted what he had done, and declared that he 
would never shave another dog. But of what use were thèse 
regrets and his promise if they only availed against one class of 
niisdemeanour? It is true he shaved no more dogs, but as the 
proverb says, the devil lost nothing by that, since the lad con- 
tinued to attach old hats, broken urabrellas, and old tin kettles to 
their tails. 

Under the leadership of Ginger (Gingemhro duce) the fifth 
form (day-school side) had become a sort of savage and ill-behaved 
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tribe, undisciplined for good, but in first-rate order for mischief. 
Under Ginger's orders the " Gingerians " came to school without 
having wrilten a word of their tasks. The master would take this 
joke in ill part. Ginger drew forth his handkerchief and began 
to sob. Immediately the ten ** Gingerians " drew out their ten 

handkerchiefs and sobbed also. 
Ginger was always covered with im- 
positions by ail his masters and ail 
the superintendents, but his great 
soûl rose superior to what he termed 
amongst his friends, ** Vulgar per- 
sécutions." He shared the imposi- 
tions liberally amongst his associâtes, 
who in tnm divided them amongst their sisters and cousins. So 
that is why each time Ginger had committed a fault, a dozen Utile 
girls more or less were inking their fingers, and sometimes the tips 
of their noses, in copying out pages of Grecian History, or Cor- 
nélius Nepos. 

The practised eye of Ginger had recognized beneath the exterior 
politeness of James, the éléments of what he termed a " good 
fellow." And unfortunately James from the first had rather ad- 
mired Ginger. Certain circumstances prevented the friendship 
from being cemented ail at once, but it was only likely to be more 
intimate for the delay. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

A PARALLEL AFTER THE MANNER OF PLUTARCH, BETWEEN PETER 

AND JAMES. 

At the period, now far distant, when Peter had made his appear- 
ance as a pupil in the eighth class, the school had also its 
" Ginger." Each class had always one, if not more. The ** Gin- 
ger " of that period was named Foucarel. Neither he nor his 
competitors had been able to move the solid and well-tempered 
character of Peter. He was cold and distant to their advances. 
He fhistrated their machinations without anger, and only used 
force to make himself respected. The discouraged **Foucarel- 
ians" tumed from him in spite, and bestowed upon him the most 
scathing appellation in their 
vocabulary — they nick-named 
him "The IndustriQus.*' So 
I it happened that, thanks to 
,, the good sensé and energy of 
t Peter, the influence of Our- 
selves resisted ail the attacks 
I of the outside world. 

James had none of this fîrm- 
ness of character ; he was, on 
the contrary, impulsive, pas- 
I sionate, and with a déplorable 
' facility for making new ac- 
quaintances, 
There îs in the continuai display of a will bent upon good, 
and in personal dignity when it is accompanied by simplicity 
and modesty, something which is sure in the end to command 
respect. As Foucarel ascended from class to class, and looked 
back upon his youthful errors, he began to respect Peter, whose 
reserve only served to make him persist, and rendered more 
precious in his eyes a friendship so uncommon. 
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It was a hundred to one that one fine day, if James should 
become friendly with Ginger that he would havè to descend to 
Ginger s level, and would net elevate Ginger to his. That is just 
what made Mr. Quod shudder. 

Peter, who had little imagination and^eat judgment, was not 
to be put ofF with words, .and a lapse of discipline, however plea- 
sant and amusing it might appear to the Poucarelians, appeared to 
him as want of discipline fiimply, and a lapse of duty. He said 
as much without any false shame, and in a perfectly unassuming 
manner, to those who, not yet really knowing him, attempted to 
make him take part in a good joke. There was always great force 
and even some secret attraction in the tenus of reason in which 
he spoke, which in his mouth afifected neither pride nor pedantry. 
Some expressions of his, to which he had not for years given a 
thought, had sprungup imtheheart of Toucarel, and had prepared^ 
at a distance, for the dissolution of the band uf wiucn ne was 
chief. 



Peter and he ** Foucatelîans.'* 

It was towards the end of their third year, that Peter and Fou- 
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carel began to walk arm in arm together. Mrs. Cartel, who had 
for a long time regretted that her poor boy was so taciturn and 
solitary, was really glad to see that he had made a friend. 

James, on the contrary, had more ima- 
gination than judgment ; like Ginger, he 
had an exquisite facility for developing the 
comical side of things and people ; was 
easily persuaded ; and he always perceived 
when too late, that under the pretext of 
playing a good trick, he was becoming a 
regular nuisance. He, more than Ginger, - 
possessed a déplorable tendency to swear 
etemal friendship to a lot of little boys who were perhaps not 
too worthy of it. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE LATIN SCHOLARS. 



Amongst the group of Ourselves, poor Mary was the first to per- 
ceive that her friend James was beginning to alter. 

Little boys who begin to learn Latin are really very curious I 
Listen to their conversation. What malédictions they utter against 
their Latin grammar. What a horrible thing it is to hâve to 
translate the Epitotne when the air is warm, the sky clear ; when 
the buds are appearing on the trees, and butterflies venture almost 
into the school-room through the open window ; or better still, 
when there are six inches of snow upon the ground, and when 
boys can engage in some of those famous battles under shelter of 
the high cemetery walls ; or when the river is frozen ov^r, and they 
can see the people running, well muffled up, to the skating pool I 

If any of thèse malcontents had sisters or cousins of their own * 
âge, they began to despise them somewhat, from the day on which 
they themselves began to décline " Rosa^ the Rose.*' They looked 

7 
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down upon thetn, as they did not know Latin, They had but 
leamt it themselves parrotfashion, but it made them ten years 
older, brought them a kind of prématuré expérience, and a most 
marked superiority over ail those who did not leara that language. 

''But, James, your writing is abominable.'' 

** It's the Latin ! " 

** Your tie is awry, let me " 

" No, no, leave me alone ; I hâve got to learn the verb 
nandstorr 

" Yoin- hands will horrify Aunt Julia." 

" My hands I Ah ! yes, that is the thème— what a thème it is ! 
I am sure that half the fellows in the third class will be puzzled 
to do it correctly ! *' 

Whenever James was not in the humour for play, it was Latin 
that prevented him. When he felt a sudden désire for play, — 

" It is really necessary," he would say, ** to seek some relaxa- 
tion even against one's inclination, when one is leaming Latin ; if 
I do not dô so my head will be tumed." 

He was still a good companion for Mary, but very capricious 
and uncertain. 

When James was in spirits, he favoured Mary with wonderful 
accounts of the manners, customs, and adventures of that strange 
country they called School. He mingled with his discourse ail 
the strange imagery and quaint metaphor and ail the " slang '' 
terms which had origin in the tried imaginations of the boys, and 
which tradition had preserved and handed down with jealous care. 
Scarcely had he caught one of thèse expressions **flying"than 
he pretended not to know anything better. 

** The drummer came to look for my chum^ to conduct him to 
SkitBear '* 

" The drummer — your chum — of what bear are you speak- 
ing ? '* asked Mary, astonished. 

•* Ah l yes, true," replied James, with a disdainful condescen- 
sion; **I always forget that you don't know anything. The 
drummer is the person who announces by a roll of the drum the 
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beginning and end of school ; my " chum " is my comrade, my 
particular friend ; the bear is the "lock-up." It is noworse than 
that. Yltxxry pricked a dog during the history class " 

" Poor thing," said Mary, who was a tender-hearted girl, 
" That Fleury is a wicked boy ; but how did the dog corne to be 
in the history-class? *' 

** What ! don't you know that to prick a dog is to take a nap ? 
Impossible ! " 

** And what did the master say, when he saw him asleep ? It 
was not very poli te to him." 

" Pooh ! the master got waxy — that 
is to say, angry ; hûw thesun didscorch 
him I — excuse me, I mean he became 
very red. He called Fleury over and 
gave him a soaping — I mean a rough- 
i(nvelling — ah I I am wrong again, 
habit is too strong for me. Afterwards 

he gave him five hundred lines to ^ . 

Write out. What a saw^ eh ? " 

" How do you mean — what a saw ? " 

" What a see-saw^ then ; or, if you prefer it, what a warming-panT 

" But, James, I assure you " 

" Oh ! ail right ! ail right ! you don't understand our native 
language ! " 

** Our native language ! '* There was a speech ! The language 
of Pascal, of Corneille, of Bossuet, and of Racine has become 
too tame and vulgar for thèse young gentlemen. That is why they 
hâve created " our language,** which unless I am much mistaken 
has not yet produced even such sorry tragédies as the Cid or 
Athaiie I 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO JAMES FOR ASSOCIATING TOO MUCH WITH 
" PHŒNIXES/' 

James, in addition to new words, import ed into his father*s house 
a crowd of new objects at least as whimsical as his slang school- 
terms. 

Each new corner was announced previously as a " Phœnix." 
At first Mary was taken in, but it happened, by some extraordinary 
fatality, that the phœnix of the day was a wretched bird, with dull, 
disordered plumage, and a most distressing voice. James, who 
however was by no means put out of countenance, was forced to 
acknowledge either that he had been mistaken in his " Phœnix," 
or that the daylight of the patemal mansioïi was particularly ùn- 
favourable for its display. 

" I assure you," he would say to Mary, " that it is not at ail 
the same thing as it was at school or in the street, not the least ; 

I really do not understand how it is ! " 
Of thèse ephemeral "Phœnixes," 
many took flight of their own accord, 
simply because they felt ill at ease 
in that quiet house amid well 
brought up companions. The " Priest 
of Flora and Pomona'* discouraged 
<^ _, _. some other kinds, who had imagined 

that the garden walks were made for 
common use, and grassplots for Latinists ; that the gardener cul- 
tivated flowers for the purpose of having them tom up by hand- 
fuls and thrown about as missiles ; that the branches of the trees 
grew to make walking-sticks, or bows, or toothpicks; that the 
pears, ripe or unripe, were meant for the intruders' pockets ; that 
asparagus grew only to be crushed beneath iron-heeled boots, and 
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that the melon-glasses were only fit to be sold to the dealer in 
broken glass. 

The "Phœnix" Crampier had hîs ears pulled half an inch 
longer by the energetic Theresa, for having shut up Ali-Grognon 
in a basket and tumed the tap of the water-butt upon him. He 
had the modesty to keep silence respecting his exploits, and dis- 
appeared for ever like a vain shadow. 

Aunt Julia now began to make allusions to certain individuals 
" who laugh, and think that people do not see them." She was 
seen to run about the garden armed with her basket, and brandish- 
ing her umbrella like a framea. As thèse symptoms always tallied 
with the appearance of certain "Phœnixes," the doctor, in his 
capacity of physician, gave them to understand that the good 
dame had need of repose and that the gâte stood wide open ! 

After a time the ad vent of thèse distinguished " fowls ** oc- 
curred at greater intervais, and at length they disappeared alto- 
gether. 

The misfortune was, that James, being no longer able to see 
them at his own house, met them out of doors ; and, not being 
strong enough to convert them, he began insensibly to get spoiled 
by associating with them. 

His parents, who were very much pre-occupied by observing 
the important crisis in Christine's life, did not at once see the 
danger. Besides, James, without any intention to deceive, mis- 
led them by his conduct at home. 

Without being aware of it, he led a double life. In the society 
of the "Phœnixes** he felt, thought, and spoke as they did; only 
he did not act as they did, but he was very near it 

On his retum home, and amid his own people, he felt, thought, 
spoke, and acted just as they did. 

The " Phœnixes " found him very timid in the society of Our- 
sdves. He appeared often rather brusque and capricious, but thèse 
little defects were placed to the accoùnt of his âge. * 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A WARNING. 

The Easter vacation was approaching. Mr. Quod was occupied 
in making out the quarterly reports of his pupils. When he came 
to that intended for Cartel, he paused a moment to reflect. Tak- 
ing ofF his spectacles, he looked at them so closely that he squinted, 
then folding the skirts of his dressing-gown over his knees, he 
crossed his arms and leant back in his arm-chair. This panto- 
mime signified that the case was an embarrassing one. 

**Am I really satisfied with him?" the worthy man asked 
himself. ** No. Am I absolutely dis-satisfied with him ? No. 
There is evidently something to find fault with, but what ? I hâve 
no great fault to find, but there is a crowd of little things which, 
collectively, constitute an unfavourable mark, and point to. a 
change for the worse." 

Thereupon Mr. Quod drew his report towards him and wrote, — 
** I think that he is beginning to be a little too fond of play." 
Yes, the master was right ; James was ** beginning to be a little 
dissipated," — to be very dissipated, and on the first step of a very 
bad descent. He had the simplicity to think that he could serve 
two masters at one time ; to be at the head in work and in dis- 
sipation ; to win the applause of Phœnix and conscience. He was 
running into great danger. The danger was so much the more 
imminent that Gingér was making advances to him, and his little 
vanity was thereby flattered. 

The school porter, decked with a sort of uniform cap, and in 
his Sunday clothes, took the reports ta the scholars' houses. There 
was weeping and gnashing of teeth in Sainte-Maure that day. 
Crampier's father, having glanced over the report, fetched a rattan- 
cane, and soundly dusted the clothes in which he found Crampier 
junior. Maleteuf, one of the pupils, ate dry'bread and drank 
only water for his dinner. The whole of the fifth class was sent 
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to bed supperless. Even Ginger hung his head when Captain 
Ginger demanded in a S2verely calm tone, if he had made up his 
mind to be a cobbler. He had nothing to say. They did not 



Eflfect produced by the report of Crampter junior. 

alter his vocation. There was just then an honest cobbler in the 
neighbourhood, in search of an apprentice. This model cobbler 
had not his equal in laying his ** stirrup " over the shoulders of 
his apprentices, and for shying at their heads anything that cume 
to hand, provided the missile were hard, heavy, and angular. 

Iri the doctor's house was neither weeping nor gnashing of 
teeth. The doctor showed the report to James, who bent his 
head in confusion. Afterwards he gently reminded him that 
every time he played in class he was wanting in respect to bis 
master, and gave him annoyauce. 

"If he speak," said Mr. Cartel, **it is because he may be 
attended to, eh? '* James made a sign of assent " If you were 
alone with him, would you turn round, titter, and behave yourself 
like a badly brought up child in the présence of its elders ? " 

" No, papa." 
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** Well, then, in class he speaks for you as for the rest ; and if 
he be obligea to interrupt his discourse to call you to order, or to 
begin again because you were not attending, you impose addi- 
tional fatigue upon him." 

Indeed Mr. Quod had been ill ; he had passed the last holiday 
in bed, taking care of his chest, which was affected. James had 
been very sorry, first for his master, then for his little children, 
who had not been able to go out to see the pretty shops, and 
who were so troubled in conséquence. 

Thèse reasons, which would not perhaps hâve impressed another 
boy very much, touched James deeply. He felt that he had been 
wanting in politeness, which was one of the virtues of Ourselves. 

Let us be quite understood. There is politeness and politeness. 
There is the politeness which consists in âourishing your hat and 
making commonplace speeches under given circumstances. There 
is another politeness which émanâtes from the heart, and which 
has its source in charity. This is what makes people inconveni- 
ence themselves to please otbers, to spare them some little trouble 
or worry. When it is associated with much simplicity and grace- 
fulness, it is almost a virtue, and a very pleasing virtue. The 
Cartel family practised it so frequently and familiarly among them- 
selves, that they found themselves prepared to extend it to every- 
one. Now every time James had interrupted Mr. Quod, he had 
greatly failed in this politeness. 

Thèse reflections which Mr. Cartel had suggested, and upon 
which he took care to insîst, threw James into great confusion 
and caused him to repent sincerely. 

If ever Latin exercise was worked out with care, almost with 
respect, it was that composed by James the same evening. He 
looked out the words in his dictionary with unwearied patience, 
and rushed like a forlom hope into the dark threatening compli- 
cations of the Latin grammar. Besides, this exercise was not 
merely the exercise it appeared ; it was the first expiatory offering 
destined for Mr. Quod. In his heart, James intended many 
others for him, for there must always be a beginning. 
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The exercise finished, he re-copied it în his very best manner, 
ruling lines so as to frame it round, 
signed it with a wonderful flourish, and 
rose less discontented with himself, 
and better disposed towards others. 

" Mary," said he, putting his arm 
round his sister's neck, "let us hâve a 
game of battledore and shuttlecock ! '* 

Mary looked at him with surprise 
mingled with gratitude, and in a short time their joyous cries wer^ 
heard from the garden. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A THUNDERBOLT. 

The doctor, who was intent upon his work in his study, left his 
arm-chair for a moment to look out of window. He felt very 
happy to see the twins in such good humour. 

At that moment Anthony opened the door of the study and 
announced Président Renaud. A visit from the Président was an 
extraordinary occurrence, for he never went out except to go to 
the court, or to take a short walk under the chestnut trees of the 
Mail. AU the rest of his time he passed in the society of his 
wife, whom a décline had kept prisoner for many years. 

On this occasion he was as pale as death. 

" Read that lutter,** he said to the doctor. ** You are a physi- 
cian, you will tell me if there be the least hope.** 

The letter was from the Minister of Marine, and had evidently 
been composed by some kind-hearted officiai who had been in- 
structed to communicate the sad tidings to the father of Lieutenant 
Renaud. He gave him to understand, while softening the terrible 
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blow, that the lieutenant was dead. Lieutenant Renaud, danger- 
ously, very dangerously wounded on duty, had been left on the 
island of Woo-PaH with the French Consul, attended by a skilful 
surgeon and a sailor who was his own servant. Towards the 
middle of the letter the clerk (he must hâve been a good father 
himself), seize .1 with pity for the parents of the lieutenant, referred 
to his former statement, and put things in the best light, so as to 
leave some ground for hope. Then seized with remorse at the 
idea of the responsibility he was incurring in giving false hopes, he 
transcribed a passage from the report of the surgeon, written upon 
the very evening of the skirmish. 

The doctor could not repress a shudder, as he read this extract 
from the report. At first he did not dare to raise his eyes to the 
white-haired old man, who waited for the verdict with bowed 
head and his face hidden in his hands. 

Twice he was about to speak, twice he re-read the extract, 
seeking vainly for a word that was not true, to console this 
bereaved father. 

A death-like stillness reigned in the room, nothing but the cries 
of the children in the garden could be heard. 

**Take courage," said the doctor at length, surprised at the 
Sound of his pwn voice, so hoarse and altered. The parent only 
replied by a deep groan. **Take courage," repeated the doctor 
in a firmer tone ; and taking in both his hands the poor trembling 
fingers which were abandoned to him unresistingly, he added : 
" Renaud, my old friend, be a man, I beg of you, and listen to 
what I hâve to say. The person who wrote that report has made 
a mistake, he has most certainly been mistaken. He uses terms 
in two or three places which a man of position in his profession 
would never hâve used. I shall be able to give an opinion when 
I hâve read the whole report myself. I will go to Paris to-night, 
and till I return you need not give up ail hope." 

A drowning man will grasp at straws. The Président forced 
himself to hope, although he had lost ail expectation of glad 
tidings. 
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When the doctor presented himself at the Admîralty he was at 
first not well received. They took him for one of those indiscreet 
persons who are always in quest of tragic information to " hawk 
about *' to the newspapers. He was not discouraged by his 
réception, however, and obtained an audience of the ministér, 
who was at that time Admirai Cormeilles. 

** You are a friend of Lieutenant Renaud ?" said the admirai. 
** That is sufficient, sir." And he immediately showed him the 
report. Alas ! it did not admit of a shadow of a doubt. " How- 
ever," said the ministér, "very strange things happen sometimes. 
Nevertheless, I must tell you that we hâve had this report in our 
hands for two months. We hâve kept it secret in the hope that 
things would turn out better than we first expected. But during 
those two months we hâve received no further intelligence, and 
this silence appears a bad augury to me. 1 hâve not the honour 
to know the parents of Lieutenant Renaud, and I scarcely know 
him, but he inspired me with feelings of real esteem and regard. 
A little later on, when the first grief of 
his poor parents ha s passed away, if the 
opinion of an old hand can remove in 
any way the bitterness of their sorrow, 
tell them that I hold their son to be the 
most distinguished officer and the most 
accomplished gentleman that I ever 
met." 

He then told the doctor how the 
lieutenant had saved his life. 

Président Renaud and his wife, while waiting the officiai con- 
firmation of their son's death, were living in the most cruel un- 
certainty, that into which just sufficient hope enters to prevent 
the seared and sufFering heart from reposing in the melancholy 
calm of Christian résignation. 

A letter written by Consul Hector de Pavezac to the parents of 
his old friend, had arrived within sight of the French coast fifteen 
days previously. The steamer that carried it and thousands 
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besides, had gone to the bottom with ail hands, eut down in a 
fog by a strange vessel. This letter, which would bave put an end 
to ail uncertainty, was slowly descending to the unfathomable 
depths in which so much wealth bas been lost, and in which, since 
man has sailed upon the océan, so many noble hearts and so 
many touching and terrible secrets, liave been buried. 

When the doctor returned from Paris he was in despair ; and 
Mrs. Cartel was deputed to announce to Mrs. Renaud the news 
of her son's death. 



CHAPTER XL. 

MR. LEPIGEUR GETS MARRIED. 



'* My boy,*' said Aunt Julia one day to Mr. Lepigeur, " do you 
know that you hâve become a most présentable young man? 
Don't interrupt me, I beg. I perceive that thèse trips between 
Belloy and Sainte- Maure niust tire you and cost you a great deal." 

"That is évident,'* replied the good man, who bent himself with 
the same facility to every new fancy of Mrs. Verd. 

" I am thinking of settling you.*' 

" Ah I very well.** 

"To marry you." 

"Indeed ! But, Mrs. Verd, once married, do you think that 
Mrs. Lepigeur would allow me to take this trip between Belloy 
and Sainte-Maure, always ? " 

" Little stupid ! " replied Aunt Julia, with a superior air ; " you 
must simply marry in Sainte-Maure ! " 

" That's an idea, certainly.** 

" It will not do for you to think of Mary, she is still too young.'* 

" I assure you that I do not think of her at ail." 

" Christine's character still leaves something to be desired, and 
I do not wish you to be unhappy in your married life." 
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"A thousand thanks, Mrs. Verd, for your kindness." 

"As for Camille, I hâve other plans for her. By-the-bye, do 
y ou tbink that that sailor*is dead ? " 

" Do you, ma'am ?" 

"No, I do not. In ail taies and ballads the sailor always 
appears when he is least expected." 

" Quite right. Now between ourselves, / do not believe that 
he is dead." 

" But, now, what do you say to Miss Rondeau, for instance?" 

Improbable as it may appear, he had thought of her, and on 
this wise. His fréquent journeys to Sainte-Maure were beginning 
to fatigue him. On the other hand, by frequenting the ddctor's 
house he had begun to appreciate the family circle, and his isola- 
tion weighed upon him. His kind heart was moved at beholding 
the poverty of the Rondeaus. Eliza worked very hard, and had 
greatneed of repose. He, on the contrary, walked through his 
life fal and well, " as useless as a green lizard," with six thousand 
pounds in the funds, while those two poor women were almost 
kjlling themselves by working, so as to escape dying of hunger. 

Thèse ideas occurred to him one by one at intervais. The 
periodical jolting of the diligence and the cabriolet, brought them 
together, moulded, amalgamated, and placed them in logical 
séquence, and he at length discovered that the only way to aid 
thèse two ladies whose position interested him so much was to 
become the son-in-law of Mrs. Rondeau. The only thing that 
had hitherto prevented it — not the idea of being refused, for he 
had not an atom of self-love, — was the fear of wounding Mrs. 
Verd. He had done a great deal for her, so she had great claims 
upon him — thus do délicate minds reason. 

" I hâve thought about it," said he in reply to Aunt Julia's 
question. 

" Lepigeur," said Mrs. Verd, with great dignity, " give me your 
hand — ^your good sensé surprises me." 

" And myself, too," he replied, with rare modesty. 

At the termination of this interview, Mr. Lepigeur, who knew 
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at what time Mrs. Rondeau was likely to be found alone, slyly 
took advantage of the occasion, and caused himself to be an- 
nounced by the small sentant. 

Had Mr. Lepigeur been a Roman in ancien t Rome, he would 
hâve renounced his enterprise on seeing that at the very com- 
mencement the augury was not favourable. For. the great egotis- 
tical Tom-cat, dispossessed by his arrivai of the chair in which it 
was curled up, placed itseh' upon a stool on the left, and did not 
cease to regard him with eyes of hatred and jealousy. During ail 
the time he was speaking the two little moulted Canaries sung to 
the utmost pitch of their voices, and loud enough to drown ail 
conversation. 

But Mr. Lepigeur was not a Roman in ancient Rome. It 
was, therefore, ail to no purpose that the Tom-cat launched its 
most scathing glances at him, and that the Canaries endeavoured 
to drown his voice. 

" Mrs. Rondeau," he said, as he ended his proposition, " no 
speeches, I beg." He picked up her spectacle-case, which had 
fallen in her great astonishment, and restored them to her with 
the most chivalrous manner. "Think it over at your leisure. 
If the answer be * yes,* so much the better. If * no,'—- oh ! I put 
the true value on myself ; and mind, I am quite aware that Lepi- 
geur is a curious name— well, if it be *no,* we shall still be 
friends. No, no ; no speeches, if you please.** 

The answer was ** yes," and Miss Rondeau was promoted to 
the dignit}- of Mrs. Lepigeur, having previously stipulated that 
while renouncing ail other engagements she should still continue 
to teach Christine and Mary. 

" Very natural," Mr. Lepigeur sald. 

Althoiigh the marriage ceremony was very quiet, she could not 
escape from the observations of the street boys in search of some 
new excitement. And as thèse youths are not, as a rule, distin* 
guished for the correctness of their judgment, nor for the urbanity 
of their manners, they interchanged in an audible voice many 
derogatory remarks upon the âge and surroundings of the " happy 
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pair." Society in Sainte-Maure quizzed the " young people " a 
little ; but could ail hearts hâve been seen it woukl hâve been 
difficult to find in that society hearts more devoted, more brave, 
better fitted to contend against the difficulties and sorrows of 
life, or more assured of being happy than theirs — at least, so 
far as is possible in this world. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



MR. QUOD SEES THAT CARTEL, FROM BEING PLAYFUL, HAS BECOME 
MELANCHOLY. 

Beneath that shower of quarterly reports, the GingeHans melted 
away like snow at the lirst breath of spring. Ginger himself, not 
having any taste for the profession of cobbler, thought it prudent 
not to drive his father to extremities. Released from his duties 
as chief of a tribe, he tumed towards James, with whom he had 
been sympathetic from the first James was half sorry, half glad 
to perceive his approaches. He resisted a little on principle ; by 
inclination he yielded completely ; Ginger had so much spirit I 

Ginger had a very decided taste for narra- 
tives of travel and adventure ; he had read 
two or three of Coopères romances, ail Captain 
Mayne Reid's works, and I do not know what 
oihers of the same class. James' fiery imagina- 
tion blazed up at once at Ginger's récitals, 
which were very graphie, and almost brought 
the very personages before him. He read and 
re-read the volumes which Ginger lent him 
one by one. The doctor did not object to 
that style of reading, which has an instructive 
side, and is not dangerous, except when it diverts the mind from 
the daily lessons. 
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Unfortunately, James (like Ginger) took such a deep interest 
in the adventures of the heroes, that he bumed to emulate them. 
He came to the conclusion that man was only sent upon the earth 
to hunt the bison and cook its " hump " upon the embers — to 
roam, free as air, across the American prairies, rifle on shoulder, 
and ammunition in his belt ; to smoke the pipe of peace with 
friendly Indians, and to exterminate the rest Furthermore he 
conceived a profound disdain for the Old World in gênerai, and 
the school of Sainte-Maure in particular. 

" Of what use is Latin ? *' said Mr. Quod's pupil one day 
when retuming from school. 

** No use at ail," replied Ginger, and he threw his grammar into 



Ginger's Latin Grammar. 

the midst of a flock of sparrows which were pickering about the 
Street. 

**AndGreek?'' 

** Phew ! " said Ginger, with a disdainful air, " what is there in 
it? Always the same history of those tiresome créatures in 
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Athens and Rome. Scarcely three words in the fîrst book of the 
Anabasis about hunting the gazelles, wild asses, ostriches or bus- 
tards. That Xenophon is dry stuflf. Now May ne Reid is an 
author if you like ! '' 

The unfortunate Xenophon, represented by a terribly dog*s-eared 
copy of the Anabasis^ was thrown with sure aim, and almost âat- 
tened against the wall a great humble bee which was seeking a 
lodgment in one of the crevices. 

"Shall you be at liberty on Thursday?" asked Ginger, who 
had recovered his Xenophon, and was now forcing it by repeated 
blôws of his fist into his satchel. 

"Why?" 

" To make our famous excursion towards Petite-Chasse." 

This wonderful expédition, which had been 
planned for some time, was expected to give 
the two friends some little foretaste of savage -^ 
life. They would leave Sainte-Maure and the ^ 
borders of civilization ; they would seize upon 1 
the stone-heaps, uttering their war-cry; they 5 
would light a large fire at the corner of some ^- 
wall, and there cook, like rude trappers as they ^ 
were, the sparrows and rabbits which had fallen ^ 
victims to their pop-guns. Perhaps Ginger* 
even might get possession of an old horse-pistol, 
and then — I Finally they would lie down upon '^^'^ 
the grass to rest. This would be delightful ! 

Mr. Quod, who had at first gladly remarked that James was net 
very playful, soon began to wonder why, while his eyes were con- 
stantly fixed upon his book, he scarcely took any part in the con- 
struing of the class ; why at other times he sat gazing into vacancy 
as if his mind were a thousand leagues away from Sainte-Maure ; 
why he started when a question was addressed to him ; why his 
duties were negligently performed, and why he did not know his 
lessons. 

When James was in the children*s school-roqm with Mary he 

8 
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would jump up suddenly in the midst of an exercise, and utter 

the war-cry of the Mohicans. Mary 
would tremble from head to foot. Or 
^ he would tattoo his face with vermil- 
ion, and exécute a bear-dance or 
' buffalo-dance upon the table, or de- 
scend from the window at the risk of 
breaking his neck, or perhaps pasg 
hours in polishing and re-polishing 
with a pièce of glass, a bow which he had made from a cask-hoop.j 
" But your exercise ? " Mary would say. 
"Oh, m answer for that." 
" You hâve only half-ah-hour longer." 
** I will do it to-morrow morning." 
" And your lessons ? " 
" I will leam them to-morrow morning." 

Then Mary would shake her head sadly ; and on the following 
day in class, Mr. Quod, looking over his spectacles at James, said, — 
" Cartel, you astonish me ! " 

It was still worse when James had his head fiUed with the great 
expédition. From Monday to the Thursday that week he was 
quite "absent," and was not able to fix his attention on anything 
for five minutes. Take for example the Wednesday afternoon the 
pupils were construing Latin. Mr. Quod was explaining why the 
author had used the subjunctive instead of the indicative in a 
certain difficult passage. James was only conscious of a mono- 
tonous buzzing, very nice to soothe his rêverie, and his mind was 
engaged upon the following important question : — " In the antici- 
pation of our hunting turning out badly, and that we should kilL 
neither sparrows nor rabbits, would it not be a good thing to take 
with us a pièce of méat from the butcher — for what is the good 
of lighting a fire if we hâve nothing to cook? I will speak to 
Ginger about this." 

"And you. Cartel,*' said Mr. Quod to him, — "hâve you quite 
understood my explanation ? " 
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Cartel becanie crimson and remamed with open- mouth', and as 
much astonished as if he had s'uddenly fallen ûrom tbemoon at 
the feet of his master's chair. *' *.• 

There was a gênerai titter. Mr. Quod fook a note i in his 
book, and muttered between his teeth that "it wasbecoming 
scandalous !" 



CHAPTER XLIL 

THE PLEASURES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 

Thursday came at last. James woke up suddenly with a start, 
with the idea that it was very late, and found to his surprise that 
ail was still dark. He ran to the window, which he opened wide. 
Two o'clock rang out from the clock at the town hall, a cock 
crowed in the distance, the stars twinkled, the night was cool. 
James sought the warmth of his bed with a feeling of satisfaction. 

" Trappers who sleep in the open air must feel very cold," he 
thought. He rejected the idea as injurious to the trappers, and 
well wrapped up in the bed-clothes, he slept soundly till daylight. 

AU the morning he studied to give to his features an expression 
of heroic sang froid, and to his whole appearance an adventurous 
independence. Mary was quite put out of countenance by it. 

Aunt Julia having asked to see his hands, James blushed and 
hesitated an instant. He decided at length to show the left hand, 
hiding the right behind his back. 

** Now the other," said Aunt Julia, în an authoritative tone. 

When at length he consented to show the other hand, Mrs. 
Verd uttered a cry of fear, and asked what he was going to do 
with that great carving knife. He had found an old knife in the 
lumber-room, which weapon he hoped to wear in his girdle so 
soon as he got outside the town. The aunt had surprised him in 
the act of polishing it. 
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Breakfast appeared to himamost prosaic thing; he was so 
^eoccnpied with the great business of the day that he did not 
perceive that his father started and turned pale when opening a 
ktter just received. 

So soon as the two friends got outside the town, they felt quîte 
intoxicated with the fresh air, by the extent of country spread ont 
before them, and by the view of the immense plain which undu- 
lated to the limit of the horizon. They quite forgot that they 
were old trappers, full of dignity and prudence, and they began to 
shout and jump about like mère schoolboys. 

'* Houp ! " exclaimed Ginger, and with a vigorous spring he 
cleared a heap of stones lately put up by the road-mender. 

** Houp ! " cried James in his tum, but his legs were shorter 
than Ginger's, and he fell at the extremity of the heap, bringing 
down a formidable quantity of stones with him. At the noise 
an old road-mender appeared. He had been interrupted just as 
he was dining beneath the shade of his blouse, fastened to a stake 
driven into the ground. He asked the two heroes whether by any 
chance they would like to hâve their ears pulled ! 

Ginger âed rapidly, and his friend foUowed his example. When 
they had got to a respectful distance from the old road-mender, 
Ginger addressed to him a very éloquent speech, in which he 
advised him to ** Bury the Hatchet, not to put his foot upon the 
War Path, and to smoke the Pipe of Peace." 

Once in the open fields James brandished his knife, and Ginger 
drew forth his horse-pistol. Both were ready to attack the most 
ferocious animais, but except a few shrews and field-mice, which 
scampered across the stubble, uttering cries of terror, and some 
rooks which passed a long way overhead, they perceived no game 
of any kind. James began to find the soil of the Savannah (for 
this read stubble-field) very uneven ; his feet were hurt and sore. 
Had not pride kept him up, he would hâve liked to hâve cried. 
Fortunately the two adventurers, having reached one of the last 
undulations of the plain, perceived green hedges, trees, and fields, 
as green and level as a billiard-table, in which cattle were grazing. 
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" Buffalo ! " exclaimed Ginger, and prepared to scale the fence, 
to follow the path which led obliquely across the meadow. He 
suddenly stopped short when half over the fence, because one 
of the cows began to regard him fixedly with her large steady eyes 
as she rubbed her horns against the trunk of an apple-tree. But 
he very quickly drew back the leg he had thrown over the fence, 
at the sight of a young black bull of a festive appearance, who 
came towards him at a gentle trot, with tail raised, like the handle 
of a tea-pot, to do the honours to the two noble strangers. 

** Ah ! if I had but my trusty rifle," said Ginger, concealing his 
terror, like a true hero, under a joke. James said nothing, but 
he could not help thinking that it was nuich more easy to slay a 
whole drove of buffalo in imagination than to meet in reality an 
easy-going cow and a little black bull of a cheerful disposition. 

This reflection still further damped his ardour. The two trap^ 
pers prudently walked around the meadow instead of disputing 



He put the pistol in hts pocket 

the passage proudly with the buffalo. When they reached a row 
of willow-trees, Ginger signed to James to hait and be silent. 
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He then loaded his pistol, and taking a long aim at a sparrow 
which defied him from a branch close by, he fired ! 

The sparrow flew leisurely away, uttering a derisive twitterîng. 
At the same moment arose from the ditch, in which he had 
been taking his siesta, a big vagabond, with a regular hang-dog 
expression : his beard was in disorder, and he squinted feaifully. 
He shook his fist at the two intruders who had disturbed his nap. 
Ginger, who was afraid he had shot him, rapidly took flight, and 
threw his pistol away as he ran. James did not stop to pick it up. 
The ragged fellow, after stretching himself màny times as if he 
were not yet thoroughly awake, took up a small bundle which he 
had thrown on the grass, and hanging it carelessly at his hips, he 
eut across the fields to gain the main road. 

Seeing the pistol lying in the grass, he picked it up, examined it 

with a eritical air, and put it;in his pocket, saying as he did so, — 

**This is worth half-a-crown, not a farthing more; but half-a^ 

crown is not to be despised," and he resumed his journey in an 

ungainly walk, whistling a hunting song as he went. 

The two trappers did not cease running until they were quite 

out of breath. They had approached the high road without per- 

ceiving it, and at the sight of two gendarmes who were quietly 

riding alongside the hedge, they were filled with fear, without 

quite knowing why, and hid behind a hay-stack. 

As they were looking for a favourable place to light their 

bivouac fire and cook the beefsteak 

that Ginger carried in his side-pocket, 

they came upon the railroad, and in 

order to cross it, went up as far as the 

little station of Pellan. The gâte was 

shut, the train from Paris had arrived. 

They stopped to see it pass. Just 

> as the train was starting, James uttered 

a cry, as he perceived at a window a 

pale face gazing anxiously over the plain towards the distant towers 

of Sainte- Maure. 
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" What is the matter ? " said Ginger. 

**Nothing," replied James, who did not like to say *'I hâve 
seen a ghost." 

Whether it was that James was in a bad temper, or that Ginger's 
J)Ocket was not a good larder, particularly in that hot weather, or 
that the cooking of the steak was not ail that could hâve been 
wished, too much done on one side and too raw on the other, or 
whether it was the want of bread and sait which deprived the 
jneat of its flavour, James ate one mouthful with horrible grimaces 
,and threw the remainder from hirii in disgust 

**Let us go back," said he to Ginger, "it is getting late." 

" You are not a man, after ail,'* replied Ginger, in a disdainful 
tone. 

" I am a man,'* replied James, smiling feebly, " but a very 
tired one." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

IT WAS REALLY AN APPARITION, BUT NOT WHAT JAMES THOUGHT. 

When James and Ginger retumed to Sainte- Maure, they found 
numerous groups at the corners of the streets, talking excitedly. 
Ginger was very much surprised ; James, on the contrary, seemed 
to be expecting something : he was pale, and his lips were tightly 
closed. Ginger, who did not suffer frôm an excess of timidity, 
asked a baker who was speaking very loudly, and who was very 
red in the face, what was the matter. 

The baker replied, " The police hâve arrested a murderer.'* 
This explanatioh satisfied Ginger and disconcert ed James, who 
appeared to be expecting some other reply. 

At the corner of the market a little crafty-looking man was ex- 
plaining the matter to a tall street porter. 

" Look hère,'* he was saying, " I, for my part, think him a 
poor vagrant, but the pistol which they found upon him has done 
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his business. It is ail very well to say that he picked it up in the 
grass— that it had been left there by boys who were shooting at 
sparrows ; it is probably a falsehood. That pistol will go very 
much against him." 

"But this man is not speaking untruths/' said James, toGinger. 
" You know quite well ** 

" Hold your tongue," replied Ginger, peremptorily. " Not a 
word over there ; my father will * hâve it out * with me if he 
fancies that I took the pistol. Not a word, you understand." 

" But this unfortunate man ! ** 

" Let him be ; if * this unfortunate man ' be innocent, if there 
is nothing else against him but the possession of the pistol, he will 
get out of this business without our interférence. You know. 
Cartel, that this is a serions matter, so not a word about the 
pistol to a living soûl." 

James did not answer. He was too " dead beat " to protest 
energetically ; on the other hand, he declined to make any 
promise which he would not perhaps be able to keep. 

Looking up at the clock at the mayor's house, he perceived 
that he was quite half an hour late. This last discovery fiUed 
the cup of his abasement, and when he passed the gâtes it was 
with hanging head and troubled spirit. 

The ôrst face he met was Mary*s. She ran up to him, and 
without making the least allusion to the 
lateness of his arrivai, cried, — 

"Oh, if you did but know! such an 

extraordinary thing ! It is like a fairy taie, 

He is not dead ; the two lost letters hâve 

been received." 

^ " Of whom are you speaking? " inquired 

t j^ James, anxiously. 

^ " Of our good friend Renaud, of course." 

The blood retumed to the boy's cheeks. It was not a ghost 
then that he had seen in the train. 

" They call him * commander,* '* replied Mary, without caring 
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in the least about the order of her récital. " It was only in Paris 
that he heard that they believed him dead. He wrote to papa' 
to prépare his father and mother as gently as possible. Poor 
papa, he said it gave him a great shock when he opened the 
letter. Nothing was said at the time, however ; it was at break- 
fast After breakfast he went with mamraa to the Présidentes 
house. Oh, how I wish I had been there ! When they retumed 
papa called us ail into his study. We ail wept. 

" Everyone has gone out except Camille, who is in her room, 
as she is not feeling very well. Mamma has remained at the 
Renauds* house to be a companion to Mrs. Renaud, and curb 
her impatience. Papa and Peter hâve gone to the railway station 
with the Président ; they must hâve gone back to the house with 
him, for it is more than an hour since the train was due.'' 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

AUNT JULIA'S opinion OF THE FREXCH NAVY. 

The same evening the new captain, or " commander '* as he was 
called, came to return the visits of his friends. He was still very 
weak, and leaned upon the arm of an old sailor, who answered to 
the name of Vacheron. 

While the elders conversed in the doctor's study the twins and 
Aunt Julia interviewed Vacheron. 

Vacheron's mode of expression was terribly incorrect, his speech 
was fuU of unintelligible terms and awful ellipses ; very often he 
did not finish his sentence at ail, and contented himself by hitting 
his right fist hard into the open palm of his left hand, as a 
** wind up." 

Nevertheless, I defy the most éloquent speakers to produce a 
greater effect upon his auditors, than Vacheron produced on his 
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when he narrated the détails of the famous expédition against the 
brother of " Veau Pelé : " the bravery of the commander, the wound 
he had sustained, and the sorrow of ail the sailors, (hère came a 
great blow of the fist into the left palm). " Mark me, my lads, ail 
of you " (another blow of the fist, accompanied by a glance ail 
round, to see whether by any chance any of the auditory would 
dare to question his veracity). Aunt Julia, who had been a silent 
listener, touched the sailor*s sleeve to attract his attention. 

" Why>'* she asked, ** do those yellow individuals put fish-bones 
in their noses? " 
. ** Because they think it pretty,'* replied Vacheron. 

** They are conceited idiots ! " said Aunt Julia, with a most 
energetic expression of contempt. 

** You hâve said the very thing,.'* replied Vacheron, regarding 
her with admiration. 

" Everybody believed him dead,'* continued Aunt Julia, en- 
couraged by her first success ; *'well, I knew that he was not : 
sailors always do come back ; now do they not ?" 

This statement admitted of argument : on the other hand it was 
so very flattering to the liavy, that Vacheron made the old lady a 
bow. "She is the widow of an admirai at least,*' he thought. 
Nevertheless, a scruple prevented his accepting as a truth the old 
lady's assertion, at least ip an absolute sensé. He modified his 

assent, therefore, in a manner which 
satisfied his self-respect and professional 
pride at the same time. 

" That only is the case in the French 
navy," he said. 

When the commander left the doctor's 
^ study, the aunt mysteriously requested 

two minutes* private interview with 
him. When they parted they shook hands warmly. 

" We understand each other," said Aunt Julia. 

" We understand each other, perfectly," replied the commander. 
And he smilingly took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 

That night James was very quiet in his bed-room, well tucked 
up in his little iron bed, quite determined to sleep — so decided that 
he shut his eyes finnly. Probably sleep had business elsewhere, 
or had particular reasons for keeping away from his friend James, 
for his friend James had shut his eyes closely, clenched his hands, 
tumed round six times a minute, counted up to a hundred, recited 
the table of Pythagoras and the synoptical table of the five 
declensions, and yet he could not sleep. 

The return of Commander Renaud was one réason for this 
State of nervous excitement ; but another image than that of the 
sailor kept obstinately before his eyes : this was the image of the 
vagabond whom the police had sent to prison. 

"The pistol they found upon him has done his business," the 
crafty-faced man at the corner of the market had said. As the 
hours rolled on and the silence became more profound thèse 
words sank deeper into James' mind and made his heart beat. 

He thought with a sad compassion , 

of the man who, no more than he 
himself, could not sleep, tossing with 
anguish upon his wretched straw 
pallet, behind the bolts and bars of 
the prison. Yet he was innocent 3 he 
had told the truth ; and because he 
had the appearance of a poor man 
they would not believe him. What " 

would they do to him ? to what would they condemn him ? As 
James had no exact idea of the exigencies of the iaw, nor of the 
table of pains and penalties, his imagination ran riot. 
V The more he discerned the dangers that threatened the prisoner 
the more he forgot that he was an ill-favoured and repelling man, 
and he remembered only that he was a suffering. fellow-creature, 
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perhaps driven to despair, and that the testimony of himself and 
Ginger could save him. 

Should he volunteer this testimony at the risk of what might 
happen, or should he rather obey Ginger, who had imperiously 
desired him to keep silence ? This was the alternative that kept 
him aw^ke so long. 

To lose Ginger*s friendship, to see the expression of distrust 
and contempt upon the face which he so loved to look upon, to 
hear himself called a traitor, coward, and informer — that is to say, 
to submit to the crucial test not only for a boy but for a man ; to 
expose his friend to his father's anger, which would be terrible, 
to be hooted and pointed at by ail the boys in the school, from 
the eldest to the youngest, was more than he could bear. Still 
if he only had the power to make the déclaration himself without 
compromising Ginger ! But he knew that before the judge he 
must swear to the trutb, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth 1 

On the other hand, to allow a human créature to suffer, to 
permit an innocent man to be condemned I What fate awaited 
him ? Would he be imprisoned for life or transported ? Would 
the sentence be still more severe? That was enough to make 
one shudder. If, through his fault, in conséquence of his silence, 
he brought evil upon this wanderer, would he not be haunted ail 
his life long by that face which stood forth with a strange clearness 
in the obscure depth of the prison ? Should he always behold him 
as he did at that moment ? The man was threatening and sup- 
plicating by tums \ or, more terrible still, he cast upon him, at the 
moment when the police were dragging him away, a look full of 
sadness and reproach, which said, distinctly, " This is your doing ; 
it was in your power to hâve prevented this ! " 

James' heart beat violently — ^the sensitive Cartel conscience 
revolted within him, the gênerons Cartel blood boiled in his veins. 
By a sudden movement he raised himself in bed, and clasping his 
hands, cried, — 

" Oh, heaven, how misérable I am ! " 
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It suddenly occurred to him that he had not said his prayers 
before he lay down, — he had been so troubled, so anxious to 
bury his thoughts in sleep. He knelt down at the foot of the 
bed, and hiding his face in his hands prayed fervently. As the 
words rose from his heart and escaped his lips the tumult of the 
poor heart was appeased ; a power superior to his own removed 
ail his doubt and uncertainty. When he asked the Father who is 
in heaven not to permit him to fall into temptation and to deliver 
him from evil, he felt that the temptation was removed, and that 
the evil in him was overcome. 

He was still sad at the idea of losing Ginger's friendship, but 
his resolution was formed. He cried himself to sleep, but he 
slept at last. The sobs with which his bosom heaved subsided 
by degrees, like those of an infant who is put to sleep under the 
influence of a great sorrow. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

HOW JAMES GOÏ RID OF A VERY HEAVY BURDEN. 

Next morning Doctor Cartel was walking up and down his study, 
humming an old tune which he had leamt half a century before, 
when sitting on the knee of "my late father." Every tîme he 
came opposite the old pastel he glanced joyously up at it, and 
each time he passed and re-passed before his writing-table he 
rubbed his hands. 

He had just finish ed his book. He was not a vain man, cer- 
tainly. If he was so greatly rejoiced it was not with the idea that 
his book would prove a success, and that his name would become 
known. He was experiencing one of the purest and most legiti- 
mate enjoyments that Providence can bestow upon man condemned 
to labour — the joy of seeing that his labour had not been in vain. 
His book was well written, he knew that ; he knew that it would 
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be useful, and he attributed the honour of it to "his late fathér," 
who had made him what he was. His wife would be proud' of 
Jiim, Later on, when he in his turn shçuld hâve passed away, his 
children would speak of him with affection, he was sure of that ; 
perhaps they might also speak of him with pride — ^he was begin- 
^ing to hope that too. 

The réputation which he believed he should now gain would 
count as an addition to the patrimony of the association formed 
by Ourselves. This would be an extra tie to attach the young 
génération to the past, and which would bind the présent and 
future members of the family more closely together. 

The door of the study was now gently opened, and Mr. Quod's 
pupil entered. 

" My poor lad/' cried the doctor, ** why are you so pale? hâve 
you passed a bad night ? " 

James then told his father the whole story of the pistol ; he 
took upon himself, very generously, the greater portion of the 
blâme, and begged his father to speak to the justices, and spare 
Ginger if it were possible. 

While James was speaking, the doctor placed his hand gently 
on his head ; he began by smiling at the lad's taie, but was at 
length moved by the remorse and generosity of the culprit. 

So he did not scold him, for he thought he was already suffi- 
ciently punished by the troubles he had undergone ; he re-assured 
him, consoled him, and promised to arrange the matter without 
compromising Ginger. " What a brave little fellow he is ! " he 
muttered, as James withdrew; "what a pity he is so thoughtless." 

Alas I yes, he was very thoughtless. But the human mind is 
so made up of contrasts and contradictions. Under serions cir- 
cumstances the noble Cartel spirit awoke in James, and he could 
be depended upon ; but serions circumstances are somewhat rare 
in daily life, while ordinary circumstances are its very tissue. 

At that very moment James was on his way to school, his heart 
full of tender thankfulness towards his father ; but his exercise 
was not done, and he did not know a word of his lessons. 
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When, with his usual frankness, he told the whole affair to 
Ginger, he appeared less astonished than James had expected he 
would be. Ginger was a good-hearted lad ; since the previous 
day he had also been thinking a good deal, and if his reflections 
had not brought him to the point of confessing to the terrible 
cap tain, perhaps it was because the captain was too terrible. 

" You hâve perhaps done right," he said sadly to James. 

" My father has promised to settle the whole thing without 
mentioning you at ail." 

" He has promised that ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then he will do so," replied Ginger, with a confidence which 
did honour to the doctor's réputation. His face immediately 
recovered its usual expression of good humour and carelessness, 
and he added, " There is only one thing wanting." 

" What is that ? " asked James. 

" You ought to hâve asked him to get the pistol back again. 
It is only an old worn-out thing ; but my father values it, and I 
was very wrong " 

** He has promised me to ask for it.'* 

*' You are a good fellow to hâve thought of it," said Ginger, 
with a gush of gratitude ; " and your father is a brick I " 

Everything having thus proved satisfactory to James, he went 
to his class with his heart relieved from a great weight. 

That day Mr. Quod on his return from school told his wife that 
Cartel had given him very great trouble, 
and he had determined to give him his 
lesson in Greek grammar to write out 
ten times. " Is it possible ? " cried Mrs. 
Quod. As for Mr. Quod, he ate very 
little luncheon. 

The same aftemoon the doctor caused 
the supposed murderer to be set at ^ 
liberty ; he proved to be only a harmless tinker, and Ginger re- 
gained possession of the famous pistol. 
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CHAPTEk XLVII. 

THE MASTERS ARE CONVOKED TO HEAR NEWS OF IMPORTANCE. — 
INFLUENCE OF THIS NEWS UPON JAMES' FATE. 

The termination of the classical year was déplorable, and the 
quarterly reports of Mr. Quod contained so severe a wammg, 
that it could not fail to open the doctor's eyes and cause him to 
take steps to improve matters. 

Unfortunately, in the interval between the tinie that Mr. Quod 
sent the notes to the Principal, and that when the school porter 
put on his Sunday clothes and his livery cap to take the reports to 
their destinations, two events of the last importance took place in 
the school. 

The gênerai inspectors, very late thîs year, made their appear- 
ance at the Sainte- Maure school, during ihe lattcr part of July. 
James, who was not nervous, and who was facile in speech and 
with some knowledge of the world, answered so brilliantly that he 
was made the subject of particular mention. Mr. Quod could 
not believe his ears, apd for a moment he considered whether his 
reports had not been too severe. But he was a man of sensé, and 
knew by long expérience that the bcst scholars are not those who 
answer best at an examination. The inspectors were not deceived 
in stating that James expressed himself well, that he possessed a 
clear brain, and had his ideas in good order ; above ail, that he 
did not answer at random. He was very sharp, for he did not 
attempt to reply except when he was quite sure of his subject, and 
kept a discreet silence when the questions touched upon some of 
the numerous points he had neglected. Then Mr. Quod thought 
that his report was a true one, and gave up the idea of any modi- 
fication of it 

The Principal, while thinking it rather severe, yielded to his 
assistantes expressed opinions, for he had great confidence in 
Mr. Quod. 
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But ail this was put on one side by the arrivai of a large 
folded paper, whîch the porter deposited one 
fine morning on the Principars desk. 

The letter of officiai appearance bore the 
stamp, " Rector's Office." The Principal held 
it in his hand for some moments without open- 
ing it ; his hands trembled with émotion. This 
letter contained the resuit of the compétition 
which had taken place between the schools and 
collèges of the Academy. Usually the part 
taken by the school of Sainte-Maure was so 
modest and humble, that the Principal was 
loath to open the fatal packet. 

" Two or three more wretched accessits^'* he saîd, with a sigh ; 
" I do ail I can, nevertheless.'* 

He had no sooner opened the envelope than he bounded from 
his chair. This is what he read with a - 
lapid glance ; — " Rhetoric Class : i st ac- 
cessitj Greek Translation, Cartel (Peter) ; i 
5th accessit, French Conversation, Cartel n 
(Peter) " ; then a good half-dozen accès- 
sits distributed amongst the classes; 
then, as the bouquet to this classical ^. 
fireworks : " Class sixth : ist prize for 

Latin Translation, Cartel (James) ; 2nd prize for Greek Trans- 
lation, Cartel (James)." 

The envelope contained another paper, which congratulated 
the Principal, and awarded him the palm as Officer of Public 
Instruction. The same paper also congratulated Mr. Quod, and 
granted him the palm of Officer of the Academy. The Principal 
re-read both documents slowly, so as to enjoy them more, and 
then rubbed his hands in glee. When he had had enough of 
îthis exercise, he seized a pen, and wrotc a few Unes rapidly on 
faper, headed. Collège of Sainte-Maure. PrincipaVs Department, 
fThe lines written, he re-read them, approved them with a nod, 

9 
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and rang the bell. The bell was answered by a boy, or rather 
the phantom of a boy, whose pale face did no 
honour to the school feeding, and whose red 
. hair bristled with horror. 

"Michael," said the Principal, "take oft 
your apron and carry this circular to ail the 
masters. Come back immediately, and bring 
in hère five or six chairs from the parlour. 
Mind that ail is ready at ten o*clock." 

The phantom vanished through one door, 

and the Principal departed by the other to 

ilîform his wife and family of the great event. 

At ten o'clock, when the day scholars had gone, and the boarders 

were in their studies, the masters arrived with their books under 



The Principal replied. 



their arms, wondering amongst themselves why they had been 

summoned, and commenting vaguely upon the object of their visit 

When they had assembled at the door of the study, it became 

a question who should enter first. This debate on a matter of 
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courtesy might hâve continuée! for a long time, if Mr. Chauvin 
had not said, resolutely, — 

** Come along : I am like Mr. Jourdain, I would rather be 
uncivil than iniportunate," and he entered. The charm having 
been broken, the gentlemen filed in. 

The principal acknowledged the saintes of his visitors by an 
inclination of the head, and waved his hand to indicate that they 
should be seated. 

When the important communication had been made, the suc- 
cessful ones assumed a modest air, and the unsuccessful congratu- 
lated them. Mr. Chauvin improvised a little speech to the 
Principal respecting the distinction he had attained to, and the 
glory of which would reflect upon every public functionary in 
Sainte- Maure. The Principal, as a matter of course, replied that 
he had no daim to any part in this happy resuit, or scarcely any 
claim ; that the zeal, knowledge, and the dévotion of his assist- 
ants had entirely conduced — or nearly altogether conduced — to 
it. There was a little hubbub afterwards, and some hand-shak- 
ing, and then they ail began to take their departure. 

^s a conséquence of this little " school 
feast," everyone was disposed to show 
some indulgence to Cartel junior, (such 
is the power of success). His report, in- 
stead of being exécrable, was only médiocre. 
This was not sufficient to open the doctor's 
eyes and to impel him to act with whole- ; 
some severity. ^^ 

That is how, thanks to a qualified success, James unfortunately 
escaped the conséquences of his faults. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

VACHERON IS PLEASED WITH SAINTE-MAURE, AND MUCH MORE 
PLEASED WITH A LITTLE CONFIDENCE REPOSED IN HIM BY HIS 
CAPTAIN. 

** J AM getting abominably fat," said Vacheron to himself one 
day, as he was shaving. " They say that the air of thèse parts is 
good, and I think it is. If there were only a little bit of a port 
not too far oflf, where one could go occasionally and look at the 
vessels, this little hole of Sainte- Maure would be a paradise on 
earth. How three months' leave would set up a fellow. If this 
goes on three months longer, I shall become as plump and rounded 
as a ship-owner or a cook. This is not the trouble, and the cap- 
tain has nothing to complain of. With ail respect to him, he was 



** Ayc, ayc, sir ! *' replied Vacheron. 

on his arrivai hère a regular * thread-paper.' Look at him now — 
fresh, rosy, and cheerful. Was he not sînging yesterday moming 
when J went to take his clothes out to brush ? Upon my word, 
he was singing." 
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" Vacheron," cried a cheery voîce from the bottom of the stairs. 

** Aye, aye, sir," replied Vacheron, leaning over the banisters, 
razor in hand. Above the rails, he presented to the gaze of his 
captain, his ruddy face still half covered with soap-suds. 

" No, no," cried the cheerful voice, **you need not corne down. 
You hâve plenty of time to shave. Now, attend to me carefully, 
that's ail. I am going out now, and I shall not return to break- 
fast. Yôu must pack up my portmanteau, and take h to the raii- 
way station to catch the 12.30 train." 

" Yes, captain. Shall I prépare my luggage ? " 

** No, I shall not want you." 

" Shall I pack up your uniform ? ** 

** No, I shall not want it. Forget nothing — I shall expect you 
at the station." 

" Yes, sir." 

** Hum ! " said the old sea-wolf to himself, as he finished shav- 
ing. ** The captain does not breakfast with his father and mother. 
I will wager my rations against a pièce of biscuit, that I know 
where he is going to breakfast. Ah ! I must say he has extremely 
agreeable friends ! " 

At five minutes past twelve, the sailor and the captain*s valise 
were at the station ; one carried the other. 

At twenty minutes past twelve the captain arrived, arm-in-arm 
with Peter, who was blushing with pride and 
pleasure. 

" Peter," said the captain, with a glance 
of intelligence at his companion, *' please 
go and register my valise — I hâve a few 
words to say to Vacheron." He took the 
sailor aside and whispered to him a few 
words. Had he not been restrained by 
respect for his officer, Vacheron would 
certainly hâve shaken hands with him, so 
much was he pleased by the news. But he ^ 
stood at " attention," and contented himself with muttering, — 
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'* Quite content." And when he had seen the captain into the 
waiting-room, he rubbed his hands, and said, " The * adults ' will 
be^ surprised ; I wish it were evening." 

The adults to whom Vacheron referred, were not those who 
spent the evening at the house of the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine, and Vacheron himself never thought of passing his 
evenings on the school-board forms, with a view to leam the 
alphabet, or to scribble '' pot-hooks and hangers *' on a slate« 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



THE *' ADULTS." 



There existed close to the market, at a corner, a very small café 
of unpretending and quiet appearance — quite a patriarchal café, 
At the counter presided a fat landlady with a double chin ; her 
hair was grey and very shiny; she chatted familiarly with the 
frequenters of the café, and interested herself in their little affairs 
of business. Between the tables moved, not without difficulty, 
a fat landlord, with a treble chin, who wore a white brush-like 
moustache and close-cropped hair. He also used to talk with the 
visitors, and knew very well how to say, — 

" You should not hâve another drop if you would pay me those 
twenty francs ; and if I may advise you as a friend, it is that you 
retum quietly home, so as not to keep your family up. Go, my 
lad ; take care of your money, you will become rich ; go to bed 
early and get up early, and you will live long. There, go quietly 
— au revoira' 

The good stout landlady was called Mrs. Vincent, the good 
fat landlord was called Mr. Vincent, and the patriarchal café was 
called the Café Vincent Drunkards avoided it, because no one 
was allowed to get tipsy there — brawlers, because it was so quiet. 
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Vacheron, who was a man of simple and regular habits, was 
much struck with the appearance of simpUcity and propriety of 
the Café Vincent. For thirty years he had been in the habit of 
drinking a small glass of mm every evening — dnly one glass, to 
counteract the influence of the air of terra firma^ which gave him 
** cramp in the stomach." 

"That is the place," he thought, **where I will go and drink 
my glass of rum." 

** You shall hâve ail your evenings to yourself,** the cap tain had 
said to him. " I hâve no need to tell you to be in at ten o*clock.** 

Every evening as it was striking eight, Vacheron hung up his 
hat on the second peg on the left as you enter the cafL Exactly 
at nine o'clock he took his hat and went home. 

The first time that this great sailor ran aground on the red 
benches of the Café Vincent, Mrs. Vincent pulled down the 
corners of her mouth, for your sailors, you know, are noisy fellows, 
Mr. Vincent made up his .mind to keep his eye upon him. It 
was not necessary : when he had quietly paid and retired without 
speaking a word, except to sip his rum, Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
looked at him with astonishment. 

" That is the sailor attending upon Président Renaud's son," 
said the secretary of the mayor, who was delicately sipping a very 
modest portion of cherry brandy. 

" Ah. indeed ! " replied Mrs. Vincent ; then she added, — " He is 
a very well brought up young man,*' (Vacheron was a young man 
of eight-and-forty, preserved in brine). 

The frequenters of the cafi were at first somewhat embarrassed 
in the présence of a great fellow who was as motionless as a statue 
almost, with a face so angular and impassible, that he might hâve 
been taken for a roughly carved wooden image. His pipe, stuck 
in the corner of his mouth, sent at long intervais enormous puffs 
of smoke up to the ceiling. It was as if a cachalot was blowing 
off columns of water from his " blow-holes." He did not wink 
his eyes, but looked straight before him ail the time into vacancy, 
and each of the assembly believed that he himself was the object; 
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of his partîcular attention. Certain portraits produce this illusion ; 
the eye is fixed, and nevertheless it appears to follow you about 
with worrying persistence. 

But the first person who ventured to speak to him, found this 
" man of wood " was the best fellow in the world. Vacheron was 
very soon the favourite of the Café Vincent, always ready to 
answer questions and to initiale those unfortunate people, who 
did not know the sea, into ail the mysteries of a sea-faring life. 

** It is astonishing how little those people know," said Vacheron 
to his captain one day. " But they are very willing, and they will 
soon learn." 

**So you pass your evenings in teaching grown-up pupils — 
adults?" 

** Quite so, they are really adults.*' 

Vacheron did not attach to the term ** adults " any particular 
meaning. He had an idea that it was his officer's term to desig- 
nate those unhappy people who never had been to sea. So he 
adopted it enthusiastically. His self-love was greatly flattered at 
having something to teach to somebody, and he mingled a little 
pride with the untiring patience with which he explained malters 
to the "adults." 

Where would this self-love lodge itself next ? Vacheron had 
been in the habit of sending for the last thirty years his whole pay 
to his brother's widow : it appeared to him the most natural thing 
in the world, and he had never breathed a word about it to any- 
one, and the same man was now puffed up with an absurd vanity 
when speaking of the progress of the "adults." 

During the day, since the captain had spoken to him at the 
station, Vacheron had been promising himself to astonish the 
" adults " with the great news he carried ; to teaze them ; to let them 
guess twenty times before telling them — "There, that is what he 
came back for ! " 

He had not hung up his hat ten minutes on its accustomed peg, 
when the lady with the double chin had guessed his secret, and to 
his great surprise, she said, — 
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" The captaîn is going to be married — is it not so ? " 

"True!" 

'* He is to many Miss Cartel— is not that the case ? " 

" Quite true," replied Vacheron, looking very sheepish. How 
could Mrs. Vincent hâve found it out so quickly ? How had 
she been able to find the due which 
he had been endeavouring to conceal 
ail day to the best of his ability ? He 
often asked himself this question with- 
out ever being able to answer it. - 

The projected marriage had the 
full and entire approbation of Mr. 
and of Mrs. Vincent, and that of ail 

the visitors. Considering the diversity of human opinions in 
gênerai, and the tendency of the people of Sainte- Maure in par- 
ticular, to find fault with the sayings and doings of their neigh- 
bours, this unanimous approval was by no means to be despised. 



CHAPTER L. 

CAPTAIN RENAUD ENCOUNTERS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE IN PARIS. 

The "old Penguin'* was seated, disconsolate, in his apartments 
in the Rue Tronchet, in the midst of a "most admired disorder.'* 
He looked upon the boxes which surrounded hini in much the 
same way as Marius must hâve regarded the luins of Carthage. 

It was for policy that the "old Penguin *' had first throvvn him- 
self into Society; it was for ambition's sake that he became a 
leader of cotillons. 

He had heard or read somewhere, or he imagined, that the best 
way to succeed in life was to hâve plenty of good acquain tances. 

He had made many — that is to say, he bowed to a great many 
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people, and a great many people smilingly acknowledged his 
salutation; but he had not made a single step upon the road 
to famé and fortune. On the contrary, in conséquence of his 
late hours he had lost a good deal of his hair and ail his illusions. 

Attached to the same service as " the Pug,** like him he deter- 
mined to go on a foreign mission. Just as he had begun to make 
up his mind to this course, " the Pug " appeared in Paris. His 
adventure in the island of Woo-Pali, the real danger he had 
encountered, the services he had rendered, as well as the interest 
of the Chevalier de Pavezac, had brought him under the notice 
of the minister. He had been relieved from his post and ap- 
pointed consul at Hamburg. 

So soon as he arrived, the " old Penguin " told him his newly- 
formed resolutions : " the Pug " proved himself a good friend ; he 
put in the application, made use of his uncle, and the unfledged 
Penguin was nominated the représentative of France at the court 
of his Majesty Woo-Pali, without any opposition. 

So long as the appointment was unconfirmed, the "old Pen- 
guin " declared that he should be the happiest of men if he could 
succeed in commencing his mission under such brilliant auspices : 
he was cheerful, buoyant, excited. 

As soon as he had got the appointment ail his ardour died 
away; he could see nothing but danger and difficulty in the 
enterprise, and very much regretted leaving Paris. And yet 
Paris had not been kind to him. 

At this very time his préparations for departure had made him 
very melancholy, and the viscount exhausted ail his éloquence in 
endeavouring to console and strengthen him. 

" It is so far away," he said, in a dolorous tone. 

" You can come back," replied Hector, bridling up. 

"The beat must be awful." 

"You wear *duck * clothes.*' 

"And the rebels are of the colour of gingerbread." 

" The colour is no matter ; it is enough for you that we hâve 
muzzled them completely," 
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The melancholy young man got up, and to distract his thoughts 
put his head out of the window to see what was passing in the 
Street. 

A carrîage had stopped before the house. **The Penguin" had 
corne too late to see who had alighted from it. A footman was 
shutting the door. 

" That is Admirai Cormeilles* livery," said he, smiling in spite 
of himself. One must be very sad indeed not to be glad to 
show that he can tell you ail about grand people. 

" The Pug " did not appear to be much impressed by this in- 
telligence. He continued to smoke (for he was smoking now), 
lying upon the sofa, the legs of which were already wrapped up in 
paper, like the limbs of a gouty man in flannel. * 

Seeing that he had failed to produce an effect, "the Penguin" left 
the window, shrugging his shoulders, and began to walk up and 
down the room. AU at once he stopped, as he heard footsteps in 
the rooms over head. 

"Ah," said he, " visitors in the first-floor apartments — the future 
occupiers, no doubt. Such is life," he added, bitterly; **some 
départ, others arrive ; some move in, others move out." 

" Very philosophical indeed," said " the Pug," ironically, with- 
out moving. When at length he was tired of keeping his feet up, 
he let them fall down upon the floor, and walked over to the win- 
dow and looked at the carriage. 

The footman was holding the door open. A young man and 
a lady with white hair were crossing the pavement and about to 
enter the carriage. The young man tumed to give the order to 
the servant, and the viscount exclaimed, — 

"My goodness, there*s Renaud ! " 

"Who is Renaud?" grumbled "the Penguin." 

" A friend of mine, who is an officer in the navy. *Twas he 
who took me out of the hands of the savages." 

"He is lucky," muttered "the Penguin," "to be on such good 
Iferms with the minister." 

It was in truth Captain Renaud. He had come to look at the 
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first-floor apartments, and more than that had corne to look at them 
on his own account. He wanted rooms, for he was to live in Paris, 
as Admirai Cormeilles had given him an important appointment 
at the Admiralty. 

The grey-haired lady who accompanied him Vas Mrs. Cor- 
meilles herself. 

He had behaved so well, in such a modest and unassuraing 
manner, that he was obliged during his stay in Paris to become the 
guest, and was treated almost as the son of Admirai Cormeilles, 
whom he had only seen three times altogether, and of his wife, 
to whom he had just been introduced. 

There are some frank, honest, sympathetic faces which inspire 
liking at fir^t sigfit. The captain possessed such an one. Besides, 
there are certain services which at once bind people together in 
tighter bonds thai;i çould be made in twenty years of acquaintance 
or even intimacy. 

" My wife will be happy to assis t y ou in an y way," said the 
admirai with great heartiness ; " she thinks you may like her 
opinion in the sélection of rooms and in making purchases, so 
she proposes to accompany you." 

"If it concemed my son," said Mrs. Cormeilles, with a charm- 
ing smile, " I would delegate to no one those little cares and 
détails which possess more importance than men think.*' 

The captain acceded gracefully, and he was quite right to do 

so ; and when he found himself em- 

barked in a sea of little purchases he 

shuddered to think how he could hâve 

» got out of it unassisted. 

Viscount Hector, who had brought his 
friend, " the Penguin," out to distract 
his attention from himself, saw the cap- 
tain once in a shop. The lady with 
the grey hair was purchasing an Indian shawl, and he, somewhat 
abashed, was pretending to hâve an opinion upon it. 

*Mt is he, indeed," said the viscount, becoming melancholy in 
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his turn. But his melancholy was of short duration. " I should 
be the most contemptible fellow in tbe world did I envy him his 
good fortune. He has deserved it ail— besides, I owe to him my 
life." There is no doubt that travelling forms young men's cha- 
racters. 

As Mrs. Cormeilles stayed behind for an instant to give sorae 
directions to the attendants, the viscount advanced to the captain 
and held out his hand. 

** I congratulate you sincerely," said he, suddenly. Sailors are 
accustomed to see strange things, and to meet unexpectedly so 
many people ail over the world, that Renaud was not very much 
astonished to find Hector in Paris. 

" You know then " 

" I know nothing, but I can easily guess. You know I am 
a diploniatist. And your wound ? But your face answers for 
that. Once more, my dear Renaud, I congratulate you heaftily, 
and wish you happiness with ail my heart." 

** Shall you be in Paris in fifteen days?" 

** In that time I shall be in Hamburg." 

The two friends then parted, after exchanging a warm grasp of 
jthe hand. 

Whoever has gained over his selfishness, pride, and conceit one 
of those little victories which appear so small and are so import- 
ant, is repaid for the struggle by a self-contentment and cheerful- 
ness of mind which is sure to display itself extemally. 

Up to the time when he had met his old friend, the viscount 
had been rather snappish to his melancholy companion. But 
immediately afterwards he became more génial and affable. He 
finished by making " the Penguin " laugh, and succ^eeded in recon- 
ciling him completely to the idea of passing some years in the 
country of the Gingerbread-skinned race. 
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CHAFFER LI. 

THE MARRIAGE OF CAMILLE. 

A BRiLLiANT OctobcF sun dissipatcd the light morning vapour. 
The old church bells rang out at their most 
joyous pitch. One could perceive that old 
father Morillon was " ail there," and that his 
son who acted as assistant did not spare himself. 
" Pull away, my lad, pull away," cried the 
old man, cheerily, as he hung on to the rope 
of the big bell. " You may boast for the next 
thirty years at having rung at such a wedding. 
Let the doctor see that your arms are sound." 
The merry bells' voices drowned that of old 
Morillon, but if they could not speak on that 
account, the father and son exchanged joyous 
smiles and waggish nods. How red and ex- 
hausted they appeared ! But the redder and 
more breathless they became, the more they smiled. 

"I shall not be the first to stop," the old 
man seemed to say. " Nor I, either,'' said the 
lad's smile. The noise exhilarated them, they 
behaved like men " possessed," and jumped 
about like fawns. Oh, the beautiful bells ! It 
was the homage paid by the old ringer and his 
son to the Cartel family. 

Across the ancient ogives of the belfry the 
slates of the overhanging roof trembled like 
leaves in this strong tempest The most ex- 
perienced rooks were obliged to abandon the 
tower near the belfry. They rose whirling 
into the pure sky, and looking down upon the 
churchyard and the surrounding streets with their piercing black 
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eyes, they asked one another whether ail this uproar dîd not signal 
the entry of some king. 

The waves of sound reached up to heaven, and as they rolled over 
the plain and the meadows and oudying land, fiirther, further, stîU 
further than the eye could reach, they called up in many humble 
hearts the image of the man who ail his life had studied to calm 
their sorrows. " It is his daughter who is going to be married," 
cried the bells. What fervent wishes, what heart-felt blessings, 
what silent prayers ascended that day! The doctor was quite 
unconscious of them, but God gathered them in and recorded ail. 

" Do you hear the bells ? " said an old peasant to her neighbour. 
" The doctor*s daughter is wed to-day ; they will hâve beautiful 
weather, and I am glad of it for their sakes." 

" Do you know her? " 

" No, not her, but him ; who does not know him, the dear good 
man? She is his daughter, and if only for that I wish her joy." 



The marriage of Cantine. 

Even in the town there was not a house so shut up or so 
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deserted into which the glorîous peal did not enter, and in which 
it did not vibrate from cellar to garreL 

The Sound of bells is like music ; ail hear the same melody, but 
each hearer interprets it, first according to his own character and 
then according to the disposition of his mind for the time being. 

At Sainte-Maure, for instance, the sound of the bells gave rise 
only to religious thoughts, of respect for the great ceremony about 
to be performed, of pure sympathy for the two soûls upon whom 
the Church was about to invoke the Divine blessing. Everyi^here 
such words as thèse were heard : " Make haste if you wish to see 
the bride ; you know that the secretary of the Admiralty is one 
of the witnesses — I am curions to see an admirai in uniform, it 
ought to be very fine. The church will be filled — they say that 
five hundred invitations hâve been issued, without reckoning spec- 
tators. What is the uniform of a naval captain ? We shaU soon 
see." 

But the gênerai feeling was one more elevated and more worthy. 
Each one felt he had a duty to perforrp in being présent, a mute 
testimony of sympathy, esteem, and respect for a man the pride 
of the whole town, and for a faraily whose traditions and domestic 
virtues had passed into a proverb. 

" I believe,'' said Mrs. Chauvin to her husband, " that this is 
the first time you hâve put on your white tie and dress-suit without 
grumbling." 

** It is the second time, my dear," replied Mr. Chauvin, gaily, 
" for I was married in a black suit and white tie." 

"I am looking horrible with this inflammation," said Mrs. 
Baker, as she looked at her face in the glass. 

Mr. Baker, from politeness, protested feebly. 

" I say that I am a fnght," replied his wife, in an authoritative 
manner ; " but if I were twice as bad I would go ail the same to 
pray for that girUs happiness." 

" And for the husband also, dear." 

" The husband is no concern of mine." 

" Then I must pray for hira, and that will not prevent my pray- 
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ing for Camille. What a musician she is ! what a touch she has ! 
What will become of our poor quartette parties ? " 

**I hâve so much regretted being chained to this arm-chair," 
said Mrs. Rondeau. "I will folio w the service in my prayer- 
book; and you, children, mind y ou tell me ail when you retum 
from the church." 

The Café Vincent was closed for the first time for thirty years, 
but Mrs. Vincent declared that she must see that wedding " with 
her own eyes," and offer up a httle prayer for the well-being of 
the young people. She really fancied herself almost one of the 
family, being so intimate with Vacheron, who was in such a con- 
fidential position as regarded the bridegroom. 

AU modem conversation ceases at the threshold of a church 
door. The assembled crowd, animated by a common feeling, if 
this feeling be of a proper and elevated kind, is always silent and' 
thoughtful. The first notes of the organ were heard in the midst 
of profound silence. Did the old 
organist, separated from the rest, as of 
necessity he was, give way to the in- 
fluence of the congrégation, or only 
to his own recollections ? for Camille 
had been his best pupil — so sweet, so 
affectionate, such a refined and good 
musician. 

However this may be, the tones he ^^ 

drew from the instrument thrilled his auditory. A curious and 
almost incredible resuit followed : the wedding procession passed 
along the aisle almost unnoticed, so absorbed were the listeners 
in the music. Many people who came to see the wedding 
went home very much astonished at not having seen anything 
at ail. 
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CHAPTER LU. 

"and THE DRESSES?" 

" Were there many people there ? " inquired Mrs. Rondeau, of 
her two children. 

**The nave was quite full/* replied Lepigeur, with as much 
pride as if it had been his own wedding; " the aisles were full 
everywhere — everywhere; and such a silence, eh, Eliza? No 
noise, no scuffling of feet, no jumping up on the chairs when she 
came in, the pretty little thing ! The doctor was a little over- 
come in the vestry, but happy — ^very happy. Ah, he was glad to 
see so many people press forward to shake him by the hand. 
Mrs. Cartel was pale, but oh, such a smile as she wore ! Tell 
me, Eliza — you hâve known them for such a long time, — explain 
how they get such smiles? Ah, indeed. Miss Christine has 
grown up so pretty. How she. has altered ! " 

** And the dresses ? " asked Mrs. Rondeau. 

** The dresses!" said Lepigeur, a little confused, ** I really 
did not pay any attention to them." 

" Men are ail alike," said Mrs. Rondeau, casting a reproachful 
glance at the portrait of the late Mr. Rondeau. "Eliza, my 
dear, tell me what the dresses were like." 

Eliza was forced to confess that she had not brought away any 
very distinct recollection of this important matter. This avowal, 
added to the slight circumstance that Mrs. Lepigeur*s eyes were 
rather red, made Mrs. Rondeau suspect that her daughter had 
been too much overcome to see much, which was the case. 

She had been so troubled, that she took the beadle for the 
admirai, and the admirai for the beadle ; and at another time 
she blew her nose with such violence that Mr. Lepigeur was quite 
scandalized. Mrs. Rondeau therefore judged it useless to press 
the matter further. 

Mr. Lepigeur took his wife's bonnet and shawl delicately in 
his fingers and carried them upstairs. 
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Mrs. Rondeau profited by his absence, to say to her daughter, — 

** What a happiness it is for those 
poor parents that Christine is likely to 
tura out a second Camille. They will 
feel the séparation less. And when do 
the travellers start ? " 

"This very evening," replied Mrs. 
Lepigeur, who could not help sobbing 
as she spoke. 

Captain Renaud, who had been two or three times round the 
world, had never been to Italy. Camille knew nothing of that 
country either, as she had never been away from Paris. So the 
young couple were going to pass three months in Italy before 
they took up their abode in the Rue Tronchet. 

" I am afraid," said Mrs. Rondeau, as she tumed her spectacle 
case about with her fingers, " that the poor child will find it lonely 
in Paris. She was so surrounded by her friends hère." 

" Mrs. Cormeilles has proroised Mrs. Cartel to be a mother to 
her daughter." 

** Hum ! " grunted Mrs. Rondeau. " Let us hope that she will 
keep her word. There,. tbere, don't cry so I Camille is not lost 
to us. Paris is only six hours' run from Sainte-Maure, she will 
often come to see us. Foolish girl, that you are I A true daughter 
of your father. Herc is your husband coming back ; the poor 
man will be quite iipeet." 



CHAPTER LIIL 

THE WEDDING PARTY. 



The admirai letnumed home knmedîateLy after the ceremony, for 
he had done a great deal in taking so many hours from his officiai 
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duties. But he went away without leaving any doubt as to the 
impression he had made, and the souvenirs he had left behind 
him. 

His présence, his white hairs, his laced unîform, had added 
very materially to the halo that surrounded the Cartel family. 
He had come as sponsor for Captain Renaud, and in that capacity 
was placed on his right at church. But as public opinion had 
already separated Renaud from his own family, and placed hira in 
the rank of Oursehes^ in the eyes of the Sainte-Maureians it was 
not Camille who had become a Renaud, but Renaud who had be- 
come a Cartel, so that the admirai and his wife were only brilliant 
satellites who were beginning to revolve around the constellation 
of Ourseives. 

The uniforms of the admirai and the captain had produced the 
usual effect of uniforms upon young French minds. On the mère 
description given him of them by his eldest sister, the second 
son of Mr. Chauvin went into qpstasies ; he was struck with a 
sudden désire for a sailor's life. The same phenomenon was pro- 
duced upon many subjects of various âges, and notably upon 
James. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cartel were too much occupied with their guests 
to hâve time to think of the void that Camille's departure would 
leave. The sorrow which lay in wait for them knew very well 
where to seize upon them; to-morrow — the dayafter — they would 
hâve only too many opportunities to think of themselves. 

Peter, who spoke little, felt ail the more keenly how much 
Camille had been to him. She was his confidante and his guide ; 
but on the other hand he was quite persuaded that she would be 
quite happy, and he was so very proud of having become the 
brother of him, whose cabin-boy and servant he would in former 
times hâve gladly been. 

Christine had not a minute to herself, for she wag obliged to 
occupy herself now in the thousand and one matters which had 
hitherto fallen to Camille, not to speak of the fact that Aunt Julia 
was just then very nervous. As the aunt had brought about the 
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marriage (or at least was sure she had) she was a prey to great 
agitation — sometimes the pride predominated, sometimes the 
nervousness. Though modestly concealed from the family in the 
vestry, she took to herself the greater portion of the compliments 
which were addressed to the two families, and to the newly- 
mamed pair. The more people came forward, the more upright 
the aunt held herself. At length she became so very stifif that 
she matched with the stifFest of the sailors. On retuming to the 
house, when she saw the furtively shed tears, she began to enter- 
tain grievous doubts, and worried herself with the terrible thought 
that if the match should tum out as uofortunate as her own had 
done, what account could she give of the part she had had in 
bringing it about. 

She drew Christine aside in a mysterious manner, and said to 
her, — 

" I hâve something to say to Mrs. Rondeau.'* 

It was rather trying to Christine to leave her family at such a 
moment, and when they were counting the minutes to Camille's 
departure. She hesitated an instant. A single glance at the 
restless and saddened face of Mrs. Verd eut short ail her 
hésitation. 

In Mrs. Verd's eyes, Mrs. Rondeau 
was an authority of the first order as 
regarded marriage, inasmuch as she 
had known how to conquer the late 
Mr. Rondeau, and to reduce that 
créature to the submissive and respect- ; 
fui person whose portiait even from 
the height of his frame had the ap- 

pearance of trembling under her piercing gaze. When she had 
once taken the opinion of Mrs. Rondeau upon the point that 
troubled her, she felt re-assured, and retumed home with a radiant 
expression of countenance. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

THE WEDDING PARTY (cONTINUED). 

Christine was at length enabled to see Camille in private. 

** I hâve been jealous of you for a long time," she said, em- 
bracing her ; *'but, thank goodness, I am so no longer. I do not 
wish you to carry away with you a bad opinion of me.*' ^ 

** I ! " exclaimed Camille, in the greatest surprise, "la bad 
opinion of you, my darling ? I am deeply grieved to leave you, 
and I know that my departure will leave' a gap amongst you. I 
count upon you to replace me above ail with papa and mamma. 
That is my bad opinion of you." 

** I hâve been so wicked," said Christine, in a tremulous voice. 

** Wicked ! no : no one hère can believe that. If you hâve 
had struggles with yourself, you hâve sustained them with a 
courage which has evoked my admiration as well as that of many 
other people. You hâve been put to the test : you hâve been 
tempted ; but you hâve come well out of the trial, and hâve over- 
come the temptation. Dearest, let me tell you the whole truth 
since the occasion ofFers. You are worth more than I am; if either 
has reason to be jealous of the other it is certainly not you, I 
am so happy to think that mamma is able to count upon you, to 
lean upon you. Hère they come — kiss me, and remember what 
I hâve said. I shall think of this dear house every day, but of 
you in particular, for I must really tell you, since you do not see 
it, that you hâve for a long time been the life and soûl of the house." 

Mary had passed the first part of the day in the third heaven. 
In the first place, to employ the language of the dressmaker, she 
had had a "delicious " dress. This was the first time in her life 
that she had been dressed "like a young lady." Even this cir- 
cumstance inspired her with a great respect for herself, and was 
fatal to her affection for the dolls' dinner services, and the dolls 
with their porcelain heads. And not only had she been dressed 
like a young lady, but she had made a collection in the church, 
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and reckoning the number of times that she had emptied her little, 
bag into the large one that the beadle carried behind her, she 
began tô think that she must hâve collected a million, more or 
less — perhaps less. 

Towards the middle of the day her excitement gave place to a 
sort of languor : she remarked that they had made préparation for 
departure, and that smiles had become few and far between. 
From this time she began to make little excursions upstairs to her 
room, from which she always came down with eyes red and swoUen. 

James, with his usual impetuosity, got the idea fixed in his brain 
that he had grown suddenly. He could not wait till the next day 
to buy the programme of the Marine School at the library ; he 
actually went to Ginger's house to tell him that he had decided 
to be a sailor, after which he went to the study to feast his eyes 
upon the programme. 

The adventure of the pistol had disgusted him with the life of a 
trapper. The wamings of Mr. Quod had made some little im- 
pression on him, and for two weeks at least he had thought of 
being a doctor. Meanwhile, an important trial brought to Sainte-* 
Maure one of the most celebrated of the Parisian counsel. 
During the eight days which the trial lasted this counsel's name 
was in everybody's mouth, and James discovered one fine morn- 
ing that he was bom to be a lawyer, and was much surprised that 
he had not sooner discovered that fact. The sight of a student 
in the uniform of the Foresters' School convinced him that he 
was mistaken, and he blushed at his folly. A lawyer ! he ! ah 1 
very likely, to grow pale over his briefs, to grow hoarse pleading 
in a smoky court, before sleepy judges, with a villanous black 
gown on his back — fie ! Long live the uniform with the silver 
lace, the rides in the great forest glades ! He purchased the pro- 
gramme of the Ecole de Nancy ^ and for fifteen days he spoke of 
nothing but felled timber, préserves, staddles, timber-trees and 
uncleft wood. 

Unfortunately his vivid imagination jumped at a bound over 
the preparatory work, and the long studies which are the avenues 
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to every profession. He fancied himself at the end of his desires, 
and he despised the routine of Mr. Quod and his duties in class. 
In the interval between each new vocation he had a gleam of 
reason, and did two or three tasks to ease his conscience. It was 
in one of thèse virtuous fits that he had astonished the academical 
assembly. 

" How was it I did not think of this before ? " he said, as he 
perused the programme of the Ecole de Brest, of which, by-the-bye, 
he understood very little. " Admirai — that is good. Captain is 
not to be despised either." Upon this profound reflection he 
proceeded to join the rest of the family. 

From the time that he was merely a forester in posse he had 

approved, like everybody else, the idea of a tour in Italy. Now 

that he had found that his vocation was the sea, a voyage appeared 

to him far better. It is true that Camille might not hâve had the 

same pleasure in it as " we sailors ; ** so he continued to observe 

the préparations going on around him with a favourable eye. 

But he entirely disapproved of the captain travelling by the rail- 

way, and clothed like a simple tourist. " Why/' he thought in 

his wisdom, ** do they wish for uniforms, gold lace, and * crosses ' 

if not to exhibit them ? " He himself would hâve gone to work 

in a totally différent manner ; he would hâve travelled in an open 

carriage in full uniform, to astonish the natives of the peninsula. 

** Everyone has his taste," said he, with real disappointment. 

The carriage was at the door, the luggage was up, the ** good- 

byes'' had been said, the coachman was 

gathering up the reins, and was preparing to 

make up for lost time, for the train will wait 

for nobody, when the telegraph messenger 

appeared, much out of breath. 

He handed a telegram to the captain: 

everyone was in expectancy. The captain 

smiled as he read it, and Camille, who read 

it with him, smiled also. The captain 

handed the telegram to the doctor, the coachman whipped his 
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horses, and while the carnage rattled away the doctor read to the 
assembled family the foUowing : — 

**Hamburg. — My verydear friend, — Sincère wishes foryour 
happiness and that of Mrs. Renaud. Respectful compliments to 
the Cartel family, who may ren^ember with a smile a certain 
intrusive H. de Pavezac.'* 



CHAPTER LV. 

VACHERON BIDS ADIEU TO THE " ADULTS." 

The first few minutes after the departure of anyone are perhaps 
the saddest and most embarrassing for ihose who remain behind. 
People look at each other wâthout a word to say, just because they 
hâve so much to talk about. The viscount's telegram served to 
break the ice on this occasion. 

** After ail, he is a good fellow," said the doctor. 

" What is he doiag at Hamburg?" asked the ever curious 
James. 

" He is consul there," replied the doctor. Then James put a 
séries of questions, which forced his father to reply, and the others 
to hear. Each one said something, and thanks to the viscount, 
who made the subject of conversation for them, the first and most 
poignant feeling was alleviated. 

James remembered ail this information respecting consulates, 
the services rendered by consuls, and the brilliant future reserved 
for those who become consuls-general. Who knows? this was 
perhaps the first seed of a new vocation sown in his varying mind. 
For the time being, he was a sailor at heart — from head to foot, 
a sailor for life. Shiver my timbers ! 

The same evening, at eight o'clock precisely, the other sailor, 
" the man of wood,'' hung his hat upon the second peg as usual. 
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He was no sooner seated, than he took in the whole company at 
a glance ; he had the appearance of a man who wished to say 
something, but he said nothing. 

Mr. Vincent, as usual, carried him his glass of mm. Vacheron 
took the petit verre, and beld it between his eye and the light. 
After long considération of it, he smelt it ; having smelt it, he 
sipped it, and said in a sepulchral voice, — 

"Thatisgoodruml" 

" Well," retorted the honest landlord, " I hope it will always 
be so." 

" It will never more be so for me ! '* 

"Are you going away?" cried the assembled "adults" in 
consternation. 

Vacheron nodded an affirmative reply, and as this movement • 
brought his lips somewhat nearer to his glass, he took another sip 
of mm. 

Meantime a cross-fire of questions arose. 

" Why was he going ? Why did he not wait for the retum of 
the captain ? Had he not declared a hundred times that the little 
town of Sainte- Maure was so pleasant? that the Café Vincent 
with its guests was like a family to him, ^nd that Vincent's mm 
had no equal ? '* 

" Who spoke of the family ? " said " the man of wood," without 
moving. 

" I,'* said the mayor's secretary. 

'< Well, my lad, you hâve just said the very thing. I hâve a 
family over there in Concarneau — my brother's widow and a lot 
of nephews. So long as the captain bas need of me, I do not 
think about the family ; when he says, * You can do as you please,' 
I go to Concarneau.'* 

And then, for fear that they should suspect that it was he who 
for fifteen years had supported his brother's family, he gave them 
clearly to understand that that family was in easy circumstances, 
that at every visit he was treated like a prince, and lived ** like a 
fighting-cock." 
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" And when do you leave ? " asked the mayor's secretary. 

'* To-morrow, by the first train. Everything is ready. I took 
leave of the captain's parents before I came hère. I hâve — that 
is to say, the captain shook hands with me at the station, and 
his lady smiled upon me so kindly — poor little thing ! — hem ! what 
did I say ? poor lady ! She was, they say, much inclin ed to weep, 
but she did not when the captain was with her ; but her pretty 
lips trembled when she said to me, * Vacheron, you will go back 
again quickly and tell them that I — that we shall think of them 
and will write very often/ She smiled upon me as she spoke — 
yes, she smiled ! " 

And he struck his right fist into the palm of his left hand, as if 
no less solemn an attestation were necessary to confirm this ex- 
traordinary and almost incredible circumstance — that such pretty 
lips had smiled upori a face of guaiacum wood, the hardest, the 
most durable of ail woods, and which is used for making the 
castors of easy chairs. 

** I shall always remember this wedding," said Mrs. Vincent. 
"The young lady is a — a dear little thing, and your captain 
is " 

" A rough diamond," suggested Mr. Vincent. 

" Oh ! papa," exclaimed Mrs. Vincent, much scandalized. 

** Vincent has hit the mark," replied the sailor, gravely. " Now, 
my friends," he added, drawing from his pocket the formidable 
engine he denominated his watch, " I hâve not more than eleven 
minutes to stay. I shall regret to leave you ail — ail," he repeated, 
as he looked round the room without moving his eyes, " and I 
drink to your health ! " 

" Fin your glass, at least," they cried. " VVait an hour longer 
with us — yes, only an extra hoiu-." 

'* You are ail good fellows, but health is health, and régulations 
are régulations. One glass of rum is good ; two mean abominable 
.cramps. As for getting home an hour later than usual, fancy 
doing so to-day of ail days ! No, my friends, do not think of it. 
The captain has gone away, and they might think up at the house 
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tliat I was taking advantage of his absence. That would not be 
right, and the captain's father would hâve a very curious notion of 
the French Naval Service.*' 

This "man of wood" placed his watch 
in front of hini, so as to make sure 
that his feelings would not cause him 
to forget the time. The working of 
the watch asserted itself with such 
energy, that the marble table actually 
^ shook ; as for the watch, as it was of a 

'^- rounded shape, it oscillated at each tick. 

One might almost hâve fancied that it was a mediura-sized tortoise 
tumed upon its back, and which was endeavouring to get upon 
its feet again by means of a séries of violent jerks. 




CHAPTER LVI. 

MR. VINCENT MAKES A SPEECH, AND VACHERON REPLIES. 

Mr. Vincent, having consulted with his wife in whispers, dis- 
appeared mysteriously, and retumed in a minute or two carrying 
in both hands an enormous round, flattened case-bottle. To a 
scholar this bottle would hâve recalled the buckler of Ajax the 
son of Telamon ; to an ordinary mortal it suggested a warming- 
pan. I do not mean your " play " warming-pan for doUs* beds, 
but a good old-fashioned one, which was in use at the time when 
the late Mr. Rondeau disported himself in his shoulder-of-mutton- 
sleeved riding-coat. 

" Vacheron," said Vincent, with much solemnity, " the honour 
of knowing a young man so experienced and so well educated as 
you, has been for us something " 

" Very flattering," suggested Mrs. Vincent. 
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" Thanks, my dear ; — very flattering and very " 

" Agreeable," whispered Mrs. Vincent. 

" Quite so — very agreeable. I thought — we hâve thought — my 
wife and I — that a bottle — that is, a little phial — oh ! I will not 
deceive you, it looks large, but the straw covering makes it appear 



Vacheron bids adieu to the ** Adults." 

SO. I was saying that in conséquence of your goodness — you 
know that in travelling it is good to hâve a little flask in your 
pocket, and particularly if the rum be good — briefly '* 

Vacheron, who was beginning to understand, now asked him- 
self whether he could with decency accept such a valuable 
présent. It was a délicate question ; he assumed a sorrowful air, 
which he always wore when he was thinking deeply. 

" Vincent," he said at length, " no, really I cannot — ^you quite 
understand, my good friend — ^yet " 

The idea suddenly occurred to him to pay for the bottle ; but 
something told him that this would wound the good people's 
feelings, so he decided to accept the présent simply. 
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" Well, then, give it to me," he said, ** and many thanks for 
your liberality. Only do not imagine that I am so easily taken 
in. This phial of yours contains about two quarts, and whoever 
could drink ail that while travelling, would hâve to take a voyage 
round the world before he got to the bottom of the bottle.** 

Mean while the " tortoise " kept moving, and the hands pointed 
to two minutes to nine. Vacheron rose, put the little "tortoise " 
in his pocket, and the buckler of Ajax in the opposite one to 
balance it, and advancing to the counter, he conceived a brilliant 
idea. 

" One act of politeness deserves another," he thought, *' and it 
is not with a mère * thank you ' that I can repay my debts. I 
hâve nothing to oflfer in retum but my pipe and my watch. But 

Vincent does not smoke, and the 
watch they would not accept; besides, 
it belonged to my deceased brother. 
But I know what I can do. 

"Mrs. Vincent,'* said he, aloud, 

waving his hat with an embarrassed 

, air, " you hâve been a mother, a true 

mother, to me. You hâve looked 

upon me as a spoiled child. Mrs. Vincent, before leaving you, 

perhaps for ever, permit me the honour of embracing you ! ** 

At nine o'clock he disappeared with his usual punctuality. 



CHAPTER LVI.I. 

CHRISTINE AT WORK. 



There are some people in the world who are always coroplaîning 
that the days are insupportably long, and who yet oddly enough 
do not find time to do anything ail those long days. 
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Christine found the days too short, so she had acquired the 
talent of fiUing them usefuUy. 

" Indeed/' Mrs. Cartel said to her husband, " Christine 
astonishes me. I do not understand how she finds time to do 
ail she does. She never appears to be hurried, and you never see 
her wearing a puzzled expression. What she does, she does well 
and to the purpose." 

Her patience and cheerfulness had succeeded in overcoming 
the erratic and capricious humours of Mrs. Verd, so that she 
was enabled to occupy herself ail day without losing any time on 
that account. Her energy, having found its true vent, was em- 
ployed in useful works that developed her remarkable intelligence, 
and in works of charity which elevated and ennobled her mind. 

Work accomplished under such conditions is not a dead and 
fastidious employment — it is something living, fortifying, and 
blessed, which animâtes the soûl, gives the character an infectious 
cheerfulness, and to everyday life a powerful interest. 



Christine studies housekeeping. 



When Christine realized the fact that Camille had departed, she 
looked about her and began to study housekeeping, established 
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cjiplomatic relations with Theresa, went into the kitchen and 

studied the habits and tastes of her father and mother, and even 

took into her head the idea of making one of the quartette party. 

— The day after Camille's departure, the 

doctor, on entering his study on his return 

from an early morning visit, found, as usual, 

his slippers warming in the fender, and his 

dressing-gown airing upon a chair before the 

fire. He did not at first pay much attention 

to this, so completely had Camille accus- 

tomed him to thèse little acts of foresight. 

But when he found his study arranged just 

as Camille used to arrange it every morning, 

he began to think about it, and regretted that 

his wife, contrary to his expressed wishes, had got up so early, 

particularly at the period when the nights and early momings 

were getting chilly. 

As he opened the door, expecting to see his 
wife, and ready to scold her in the name of 
the Faculty, he found himself face to face with 
Christine, who was bringing hyn his chocolaté. 
"Where is your mother?** he said as he 
kissed her. 
^ " Mamma is in her room ; you know * the 

doctor * has forbidden her to get up early.** 

"But then who has warmed my dressîng- , 
gown and slippers, and put things in order 
hère ? " he asked, somewhat nervously. 
" I hâve," replied Christine, blushing. 

" Ah ! you little fairy !" said the doctor, taking her face between 
his hands. And he held her so as to observe her more nearly. 

The bowl of chocolaté was smoking upon the Uttle table covered 
with a white cloth, in its usual place. The doctor took up the 
slices of toast one by one, and looked at them as a critic would 
examine a picture. 
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" Perfect ! " he said at length, " crisp and soft at the same time. 
Let us see what the chocolaté is like— delicious I And hâve you 
made this chocolaté and toast ? Yes ! Well, you can never hâve 
donc this at the first attempt. Confess where you hâve leamt your 
lesson." 

" Camille taught me, and mamma allowed me to try." 

" Well, my darling, you had a capital teacher, and Camille had 
an excellent pupil, that*s ail. Sit down before the fire for a 
moment I am very glad to see you in that place." 

Christine blushed with pleasure : that was Camille's seat. 
While her father ate the toast and chocolaté, with strong expres- 
sions of approval, she kept looking at the fire with a half serious, 
half laughing air. 

" Papa,'* she said, at last, " I hâve something to ask you." 

** Go on, my dear, ask what you please, and I shall be very 
much surprised if it prove to be anything unreasonable. Do you 
know that you hâve grown almost a woman ? " And he looked 
at her with much pleasure. 

" A little woman who is very inexperienced and very clumsy, I 
am afraid," said Christine, blushing; "but I will do my best. 
Mamma has allowed me to try to do what Camille did, and if I 
make some mistakes in ordering dinner and breakfast, I hope that 
you will be indulgent and not laugh at me before mamma. If 
she thought that I did not please you she would do it ail herself. 
If she thinks that I do it ail to your satisfaction she will allow me 
to go on. When we are ail alone hère of a morning tell me ail 
that I. hâve done wrong. I will be very obedient, and will do my 
very best next time, and I hope, with your ad vice assisting me 
that I shall satisfy you. Will you try ? " 

"Can you ask such a thing?" said the doctor, much moved. 
** Only, as you hâve already so much to do, how can you keep up 
ail this as well ? " 

" That is my business,'* replied Christine, smiling. " If Mrs. 
Lepigeur complains of my work, if my music master finds me 
négligent, if the drawing master says I do not improve, if Aunt 
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Julia déclares that I do not manage well, I will tell you frankly, 
I promise you : but I hâve not told you ail yet. I find I am not 
very fond of Chopin's music. I hâve tried over some pièces of 
Haydn and Beethoven that Camille used to play on Wednesdays. 
I hâve played them over many times to mamma. She says that 
I am capable of taking part in the quartettes. Promise me that 
you will not be too particular at first ? '* 

" I promise with ail my heart," said the doctor, drawing her 
towards him. ** I suspect, darling, that will not need much in- 
dulgence, though.'* 

Mrs. Cartel was not very well, and stayed in bed part of the 
day. The doctor learnt, not without anger, that James, under 
pretext of a bad night, had lain in bed and stayed away from 
school, which, however, did not prevent his eating like a hungry 
wolf at luncheon. 

**I.do not like such jokes as that,*' said the doctor, coldly, 
" you ought to know that by this time.'* 

The post that evening brought good 
news of the travellers. Every day for 
three months the postman, Magéron, 
made the same joke with Anthony. 

"Here's another letter from Italy. 

They are not bad correspondents : they 

will not see much at this rate." 

" They do not complain hère, my friend. It seems that they 

are enjoying themselves over tliere. Mrs. Cartel says that they 

walk under orange trees in full bloom. B-r-r-r ! when the sun 

sets we get almost frozen hère. You may bring your little book 

round some of thèse days ; you will be sure to get some good 

New Year's gifts." 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

MR. BIGUES^ THE BANKER, GOES UPON A DISTANT EXPEDITION 
WITHOUT TELLING ANYONE ,WHITHER HE IS GOING. 

It was the 2 8th of December. It had been snowing ail night 
Baptiste, Mr. Bigues' servant, woke with a start, lit a match, saw 
that it was half-past six o'clock, and jumped eut of bed. 

He was much surprised to find that the bolts of the front door, 
which he had fastened upon the previous evening, were undone. 

** Master never goes out so early in the moming," thought he ; 
" what can be the meaning of this ? *' And he hurried upstairs to 
his master's room ; but his astonishment was increased when he 
found that the bed had not been slept in. 

Nevertheless, he made préparations to light the fire, and while 
so doing his gaze fell upon two objects which changed his look 
of surprise into one of genuine terror. 

In one of the cups on his toilette table, Mr, Bigues had placed 
his watch and chain and lockets, his ring, and his diamond shirt- 
studs. On the other side, stuck in the glass, was a letter, with the 
following strange address, written in a very ** shaky " hand, — 

" As soon as Baptiste finds this letter he is to take it to thejudge'' 

This address and the handwriting gave Baptiste the idea that 
something terrible had occurred ; he shuddered from head to foot, 
and looked at the letter with a feeling of horror. He did not 
venture to touch it. However, as his master's orders were explicit, 
he took it at length to the address while it was still very early 
moming. 

The magistrate was already up. The light of the lamp fell upon 
numerous documents scattered upon the study table ; the grey light 
of morning was beginning to penetrate the window, and to struggle 
against the lamp-light. 

The judge opened the letter and rapidly mastered its contents. 

"When did you see your master last?" he inquired of Baptiste. 

** Yesterday at ten o'clock in the evening, in his bed-room." 
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" At what hour did you discover his departure ? '* 

" Scarcely twenty minutes ago, sir," said honest Baptiste, who 

could no longer conceal his anxiety and émotion. " Does the letter 

say that he is — is alive? *' 



** He is alivc. ** * * Thank hcavcn ! 

" He is alive." 

** Thank heaven ! " 

" He is alive,** repeated the magistrale, gravely, "but God would 
bave been merciful to him in taking him to Himself before he had 
done what he has done." 

" Oh ! " groaned the old servant, upon whom the real state of 
the case now began to dawn. " Sir, I served the father and the 
child,'* he resumed with dignity, *' I belong to the house, am one 
of the family. You will not think I question you out of mère 
curiosity ? Is it in your power to tell me the extent of the evil 
thàt has come upon us ? " 

" My poor Baptiste," replied the judge, compassionately, " your 
master has been gambling upon the Stock Exchange with his clients* 
money, and has lost it ail, together with his own fortune." 
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Baptiste uttered a stifled groan, and inquired, in a low and 
trembling tone, — 

" What penalty has he incurred ?" 

" He has misappropriated funds, abused confidence : he is liable 
to be arraigned at the Assizes, and his punishment will be pénal 
servitude." 

Baptiste bowed his head, as if his master's shame were reflected 
upon him. 

" Fortunately," said he, after a long pause, " my late master is 
dead and has not seen this, and I who do see it can hardly crédit 
it. It is a passing madness, is it not, sir? " 

The magistrale was an experienced man, who knew men and 
men's motives, and had read the whole of the culprit's confession. 
He shook his head sadly. 

" This * passing madness ' has lasted for four years," he said. 

"You will not blâme me, sir,'* resumed Baptiste, raising his 
eyes, " if I wish that he may escape ? It is your duty to arrest 

him, but I . Even after you hâve told me that he is guilty, I 

will not believe that he is a criminal, he has 
been so good to me always. He has been 
deceived, sir, that is the truth. My heart 
is saddened at the thought of the life of 
misery that awaits him. Will you believe, 
sir, that he has not even taken his watch 
and jewellery?" 

" I know that," said the judge, laying his 
hand upon the open letter. c'^> 

And without letting his face betray his thoughts he was deeply 
moved by this display of attachment by the servant for the master 
who had absconded. He himself could not help pitying the fugi- 
tive. He would do his duty to the'utmost, but at heart he hoped 
that his efforts would not be successful. 

"You may return to the bank," said the judge, ** and keep this 
matter secret until I hâve conferred with the Attorney-general, and 
hâve seen the président.** 
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Baptiste retumed to the bank, and the judge prepared to pay 
his visit to the Attorney-general. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

A RUDE SHOCK. 



Two hours later Doctor Cartel heard from Président Renaud that 
Bigues the banker, the son of one of his best friends, had betrayed 
the confidence reposed in him, and had niined him completely. 

"The son of such an honest man, too ! " was the doctor's first 
exclamation. Then he added, " My poor children, my poor chil- 
dren ! And it was I who advised Albert to leave Camille's dowry 
in Bigues* hands. What will he think of me ? '* 

" My son," said the président, proudly, " will think of you as I 
do, my dear, good friend. I know I can answer for him. If any- 
thing could increase the regard which he feels for you and yours 
it would be this blow which has so unjustly fallen upon you. Do 
you doubt the affection of your children ? No. Well, then, you 
will do him a great wrong if you doubt his affection, for he is your 
child also. Do you believe that he thought of your fortune ? do 
you believe that I did when I asked you for Camille's hand? 
Now leam this, which you must know to-day — that it was precisely 
this money of yours which kept him so long away. He was afraid, 
poor fellow, that you would think him a fortune-hunter. Do you 
imagine that we regret the alliance with such a family as yours ? 
If the thing had to be donc over again I would do it at once, 
Let me remind you of those words you spoke to me hère when I 
.thought that my son was lost to me, *Be a man.* You are just 
the same as before ; you can hold your head up. Your worthy 
father," he added, pointing to the old pastel, " has no reason to 
blush for you." 
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" I hâve perhaps been imprudent," murmured the doctor, wJio 
was endeavouring to appear calm. 

" Imprudent ! " echoed the président quickly ; " why I, who 
hâve very few illusions left, hâve been equally so. I should hâve 
placed my entire fortune most confidently in the hands of the son of 
our old friend Bigues, had I possessed any fortune to place there." 

" Ad vise me, my dear Renaud — what ought I to do ? " 

"Do nothing at présent. We must wait until we know the 
extent of the disaster. There will be time enough to act, and we 
will consult together." 

"What has become of the unhappy man? '* as|^ed the doctor, 
whose heart was so Christian-like and generous that he could feel 
compassion even for the man who had proved his cruellest foe. 
" May we not fear some desperate act ? '* 

" No ; nothing of the sort. He has written a foolish letter 
to the judge ; but it is very évident that 
he will not destroy himself. He has taken 
nothing with him, so that they cannot 
accuse him of enjoying the fruits of his 
crime in another country. He writes in , 
somewhat vague terms of repairing the 
mischief he has caused. He is an ener- 
getic man and will always find means of 
living. As for paying his debts, that is not to be thought of." 

Seeing that the doctor was interested, the président, whose only 
wish just then was to distract his friend's attention from the blow 
which had fallen upon him, continued, — 

** Will you believe that he has lost ail this on account of the 
example set by that little dare-devil Vitreux, who made an im- 
mense fortune in four years, and bought the château of Verteuil ? 
That tumed his head : he also wished to make a rapid fortune, 
and had already been looking at a château in this neighbourhood. 
He confesses so much in his letter." 

They chatted thus for some tune, and then the président, per- 
ceiving that his friend was less dejected, took his hat and retired. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

ON THE CONTEMPTIBLENESS OF RICHES. 

Peuple hâve written and said very many fine things respecting the 
comemptibleness of riches. The doctor was no doubt aware of 
ail thèse, for he was a well-read man ; on the other hand, his mind 
was gênerons enough to understand and approve them. 

When the term " riches " represents a life of luxury, or idleness 
and folly, philosophers and moralists hâve good reason to despise 
them. But they.have no right to do so when the word represents 
the repose and security of an honourable old âge after a useful 
and laborious life ; when it represents kindness to the poor, édu- 
cation of children, their establishment in the world, the right to 
keep up the house in which he was bom, in which his old parents 
died, in which he had been brought up ; where he in his tum 
expects to die, where his own children havc been trained, amidst 
old recollections, and under the influence of the past ; the domes- 
tic hearth, the family centre, the rallying point for those whom 
the will of Providence has dispersed throughout the world. 

The doctor then experienced many and poignant regrets, to 
which was added a vague sensé of shame and responsibility for 
the evil that had befallen his family ; then the sorrow, always so 
bitter to a générons mind, of having been deceived in a friend ; 
and above ail the terrible agony in announcing the dreadful news 
to his wife and children. 

If he had been less modest, if he had looked back upon his past 
life with greater confidence, he would hâve understood that by the 
unalterable will of God our works foUow us like our shadows ; that 
in ail important crises of our lives, as well as in the hour of our 
death, our former actions and thoughts rise up to bear witness for 
or against us ; that as we hâve sown in prosperity so shall we reap 
in adversity, either in Divine consolation or in aggravation of our 
misfortunes. AU his life the doctor had sown around him love, 
respect, and confidence. The seed had taken root in silence, had 
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sprung up and ripened. The moment of his greatest trial was 
next to that which would bring to him the surest and sweetest 
consolation. 

Providence, whose ways are not as our ways, appears at times 
to afflict those most who serve Him most faithfully; but at the 
same time He brings them infinité compensation. 

Mrs. Cartel, who possessed a brave and strong soûl in a weakly 
body, supported the announcement of 
the misfortune with Christian résigna- 
tion and firmness. Her hand clasped 
in her husband's, her eyes fixed upon { 
his face, she divined with the quick 
pénétration of a loving and devoted 
wife that in this common misfortune . 
he must suffer most, and she found 

just the very words best calculated to disperse the grief with which 
his soûl was bowed down. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

THE PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY DECLARES TO HIMSELF THAT PETER 

IS A man! 

Peter and Christine, when they had been told the family secret, 
were most of ail impressed by the confidence reposed in them. 
They were truly proud of it, and felt deeply grateful for it. 

" To help them," said Peter, energetically, " I would be a porter, 
a mason, or a commissionaire.'* 

" We hâve not got to that yet," replied his sister, smiling. " You 
had better endeavour to take your Bachelor's degree at the first 
opportunity." 

* • Oh ! now I am sure to succeed," said Peter, with gênerons 
ardour. 

This was the first occasion on which he had displayed such 
confidence in himself. Christine appeared by no means surprised, 
and merely said, — 

" I am sure of it, too." 

Both resumed their occupations, very much surprised to find 
them just the same as those of the day before, and that they had 
not to contend against serions difficuUies ail at once. Many boys 
in Peter' s position would hâve wasted time in forming plans for 
the future, to the neglect of the routine of préparation for his 
Bachelor's degree. James would hâve acted so.. 

Fortunately, Peter was not imaginative ; at least, he did not 
possess that sort of imagination which only deceives us as to our 
own worth and as to the true motives of action, and disgusts us 
•with our duty to-day because we think that some time without 
fail we shall perform some heroic action and become famous. 

His speech never outran his discrétion — a very rare thing in 
this mundane sphère. While talking to his sister of his désire to 
display his affection and gratitude to his parents, he had not 
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spoken of felling oaks at a blow or diverting the courses of rivers, 
because he knew that such heroic exploits belong to the domains 
of fancy. He had modestly said that he would become a porter 
or commissionaire if necessary. And had they taken him at his 
Word he would hâve taken ofF his coat (for he was naturally of a 
careful disposition) and set to work cheerfully. 

But on Christine's simple answer he had taken things as he 
found them, and attacked the difficulties in the prosaic order in 
which they presented themseives. ** Christine is right," he said ; 
" the degree first ; afterwards we shall see what happens." 

He went upstairs to learn his lesson in philosophy. Going up- 
stairs to learn a lesson is in itself a very simple action, and the 
good " Newfoundland " would hâve been very much surprised if 
anyone had compared him to a brave soldier mounting to the 
assault. Nevertheless he had at that moment in his soûl some- 
thing of that détermination and heroic energy which makes one 
mount to the assault — something which gave an unusual fire to his 
eyes, and a more manly and resolute expression to his handsome 
face. His hand grasped the balustrade with a stronger hold, his 
step was firmer, aiid his gait more easy than usual. 

The lesson for that day was particularly difficult, but it had to 
do with a decided man who was mounting to the assault without 
looking behind him. After an hour's struggle Peter had become 
master of the advanced works of the fortress j in two hours he was 
in possession of the place. 

He then rose and took several turns round the room, thinking 
over the lesson he had mastered. Feeling satisfied that he knew 
it, and was in a position to explain it clearly, he took down from 
his shelf a compact, thickset book, bearing the title, "Manual for 
the use of Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts." 

Peter had sufficiently good taste not to find any charm in the 
" Manual," but he had sensé enough to read it carefuUy neverthe- 
less. So every day after he had finished his work he went through 
the unattractive pages of the " Manual '* — by easy stages, but never 
losing sight of it. And as ail work, even the driest, becomes light 
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in time, he was at length able to swallow his bitter draught withont 
making faces over it. On this occasion he took a larger portion 
than usual without perceiving it, and the medicine appeared less 
distasteful than ever. Nevertheless. he only yawned once, and 
y et he had re-read the Quarrel of Investitures, told in the style of 
the " Manual ; " he had mastered once for ail the theory of the 
greatest common divisor ; and best of ail, the classification of the 
vertebrae. 

When the school-hour arrived, he strapped his books together 
and prepared to go, saying, — 

" How curious that the time should hâve passed so very 
quickly ! " 

No, it was not at ail curious — on the contrary, it was quite 
natural. It occurred to him, as is always the case with people 
who work instead of dreaming, who forget themselves and think of 
others, and who practise the Divine precept, " Honour thy father 
and mother.*' 

Without having read a single line of Longfellow, (that author 
had nothing in common with the " Manual ") Peter seemed to 
hâve taken for his motto the beautiful thought of the American 
poet, — 

"Act in the présent, with a heart in your bosom and God 
overhead." 

The disappearance of Mr. Bigues had caused a terrible scandai, 
and before noon it was in everybody's mouth. Everybody knew 
already who had been ruined by the banker. To the malédictions 
that pursued the fugitive, were joined expressions of the most 
sincère sympa thy for his victims, particularly for Doctor Cartel 
and his faniily. The professor of philosophy had learnt the news 
from his old housekeeper, and it quite took away his appetite for 
breakfast. 

He was almost surprised to see Cartel in his usual place, a little 
paler than the day before, perhaps, but quite as studious and 
attentive. 

"Poor boy,*' said he, *'he knows everything. It is évident 
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that he has not prepared his lesson : I will not question him to* 
day." 

The worthy man fancied that it would be cruel to force Cartel 
to stand up and speak. He looked down his list, therefore, and 
called Foucarel. Foucarel hesitated and hung his head, blushing, 
without any attempt to excuse himself. His eyes were red, and 
his features were swollen. If his eyes were red, it was because 
he had wept, and wept bitterly, to hear of the doctor's ruin. His 
first impulse had been to run to his friend's house, to tell him not 
to mind — ^just to see him and clasp his hand. But he feared to 
appear indiscreet, and he had passed ail the time between class 
hours in bewailing the catastrophe. It is a good thing to be a 
student of philosophy, but one is none the more philosophical for 
that when one is struck in a tender spot. 

The professor, who was aware of the friendship that existed 
between the two lads, did not insist upon it, nor scold Foucarel, 
and none of the other philosophers présent taxed the raaster with 
injustice. 

Lerebours was called : he did not know his lesson " because 
one of his cousins had been married ; " another put forward the 
excuse, ** that visitors had arrived at his father's house ; " a third, 
that he "had been to the dentist." The professor, discouraged, 
appealed to the willing pupils. Some half-dozen of them held 
up their hands, amongst them Cartel. 

" What ! you. Cartel ? " said the professor, softening his voice 
involuntarily. 

Cartel spoke as one speaks who knows what he has got to say, 
and is prepared to say it well. 

His comrades were astonished without very well knowing 
why. 

Foucarel and the professor were full of admiration for him. 

They knew Cartel too well to believe that he had the least 
pride or ostentation in displaying so much courage, présence of 
mind, and love of discipline on such an occasion. 

The admiration of Foucarel became tenderness before the 
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lesson was over, and the poor lad supported his head in his hand, 

and turned his face to the walL 

The professor was a good judge of 
character and moral courage ; he had 
passed the greater part of his life in 
struggling nobly against worries and 
sufferings of ail kinds. He recog- 
nized in Peter the germ of the virtues 
he himself possessed, and he felt 
true sympathy for the boy, mingled 

with a kind of respect. At the beginning of the year he had said, — 
** He is an excellent pupil." On this occasion he said, " He 

is a man ! " 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

CHRISTINE TAKES HER PART BRAVELY— MARY AND JAMES CONCOCT 

PROJECTS. 

Christine, who had more imagination than Peter, saw more 
clearly than he the conséquences of the misfortune that had 
befallen the family. 

Her father was worn out by a life of work and dévotion ; he 
had need of. repose. He had often spoken of retiring, and con- 
secrate the later years of his existence to the production of his 
book, and the cultivation of his garden. He was now forced to 
continue to practise, in order to support his wife and family. 
How many years would suffi ce for that ? And when he could no 
longer do so, what would happen ? 

** Ah ! were I only a man ! " cried the brave girl. " I should 
be less troubled about myself, and more useful to other people. 
But I ara not a man ! " 

Without losing tinie in complaining she applied herself to the 
only course open to her. When her father 's 
affairs were arranged, the establishment would 
be so much reduced, that it would be mère 
child's-play for her to manage it. She would 
hâve her leisure hours, and would profit by 
them, to qualify herself for a govemess. The 
aunt would accompany her everywhere, and 
would act as her chaperone. That very day 
she communicated her design to Mrs. Lepigeur, 
and consulted her as to the course to be 
followed. 

** Will you believe," said Mrs. Lepigeur to her mother, "that 
Christine thinks of giving lessons out, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world? " 
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" That is a good sign," replied Mrs. Rondeau : ** there are some 
people at least who do not despair/' 

Acting upon the principle, ** Ne ver put off till to-morrow what 
y ou can do tp-day," Christine began to work that very evening. 
And from that time, without neglecting any of her duties, she 



r 



Peter and Christine had been summoned to their mother's room. 

always carried about with her, one of the books mentioned by Mrs. 
Lepigeur. Line by Hne, phrase by phrase, 
with a constancy equal to that of Peter, she 
committed to memory the necessary informa- 
tion, 
j The doctor and his wife had deemed it 
j^ useless to let the twins into the secret. What 
> was the use of troubUng them uselessly ? They 
would leam by degrees what they ought to 
know. 

Mary 's curiosity defeated their calculations. 
The visit of the président had given her the hint 3 the mysterious 
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manner and the whispers of the servants, which ceased at her 
approach, excited her curiosity to a very high pitch. As if to 
push it to its extrenae lirait, Peter and Christine had been sum- 
moned into their mother's room, and had corne out very serions. 

** How they keep their secrets ! " she said with great dignity. 
And in five minutes she went to interrogate Christine. 

The case had been provided for, and the reply was ready. 

*' Papa had placed money in Mr. B'gues' bank, and the money 
was lost. Papa was sad, because that money represented part of 
the future and well-being of his children, and he had worked ail 
his life for them. It was their part to endeavour to make their 
father forget his trouble and anxiety, and show themselves very 
wise and very affectionate, and do ail they could." 

When James came home from school Mary, who was on the 
watch for him, took him aside and said in a mysterious manner 
that she had something to tell him. 

" You know Crampier?" said James, without attending to her; 
and he held his handkerchief before his right eye. 

"It is not about Crampier." 

" On the contrary, it is. At the beginning of school he kept 
looking at me with his great round eyes, and I said, * Hâve you 
looked at me long enough, or shall I give you my photograph ? ' 
He still kept looking at me, so I gave him a blow on the nose. 
He covered it with his hand, and everyone began to laugh." 

" But, James " 

"Let me tell you. I was still laughing 
when I went up in class. The master 
looked at me with a singular expression 
and said, * Cartel, you are very gay to-day.' 
I said, * I am about as gay as usual — neither 
more nor less.* He dipped his pen into v^ 
the ink, reflected, and gave me an im- 
position. One more or less is no great 
matter.'* ^ 

"Listen to me, I beg of you." 
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" Crampier was waiting for me after school. The otliers were 
inciting him. He gave me a blow in the eye, but I rolled him 
over in the snow ; it was worth seeing. You girls do not know 
the pleasure of roUing anyone over in the snow." 

" Dp you want to hear what I hâve to say ? " 

"I am listening." 

** Papa and mamma are very sad and uneasy." 

"AU right, some other report on me, I suppose. The 
masters " 

" It is not that." 

James heaved a sigh of relief. Mary continued, — 

" Papa had placed a lot of money, nearly ail he had, in Mr. 
Bigues' bank, and this money has been lost. You understand 
that " 

" I understand that it is very disagreeable, but it is no reason 
for knocking your head against a wall. My eye is very bad. Papa 
is very rich, or seems so. Besides, he is the best doctor in Sainte- 
Maure, and he can make as much money as he likes." 

"But Christine says papa has need of rest." 

" In a few years Peter and I can replace him : he as a doctor 
or a lawyer, I as a consul or as a photographer." 

" But yesterday you were a gênerai ! " 

" General ! we must hâve time to get up to that, and at présent 
we are pressed for time. Photographer : it is done in a twinkling. 
However, on reflection, I would rather be a consul, because I 
could send ail kinds of jolly things home from abroad. Peter 
shall supply Christine's fortune, I will look after yours ; yoù can 
rely upon me. My eye smarts so 1 " 

Mary knew her " consul " thproughly, and put very little con- 
fidence in the stability of his resolutions. Nevertheless, consul, 
photographer, or gênerai, she tenderly loved him and admired 
him with ail her heart, above ail since his masters " had a spite 
against him." 

The commencement of dinner was more silent than usual. The 
''octor had had another interview with the président, and knew 
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that there was no hope. Mrs. Cartel had passed the day arrang- 
ing bills and papers of every description. Peter was not talkative. 
Christine was attending to the aunt, James to his eye, and Mary 
to James. Fertunately the aunt was very communicative that 
evening, and the questions she put respecting a crowd of .sub- 
jects forced people to answer her, and to break an embarrassing 
silence. 

Thus ended the day which had brought ruin upon the 
doctor. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

THE RETURN OF THE TRAVELLERS. 

The doctor, notwkhstanding the statement of Président Renaud, 
was rather dreading the arrivai of his son-in-law. His anxiety was 
of short duration, for the young people arrived the day following 
the dîsaster. When the worthy man was beginning to accuse him- 
self of imprudence, and to enter upon long explanations to prove 
that ail the feult was his, the captain declared that he was more 
to blâme, that he had disposed of his money willingly, and that 
aH the explanations in the world would not mend matters. " Let 
us not diminish the pleasure of our meeting by discussions," he 
said. There was no getting over that, and the doctor was obliged 
to give way. 

Mrs. Cartel had taken her daughter up to her own room. 
Camille reproached herself for being so happy while the family 
were in such trouble. 

" My place,** she said, after a long conversation, " should be 
hère as in old times." 

**Yoiu: place is fiUed up," said Mrs. Cartel, smiling; "we do 
not want you any longer ; we are very happy at having got rid of 
you. Christine has caused us to forget Camille altogether.** 
" Dear Christine ! '* said the bride. 

" So you see, my dear Camille, that you were quite right to go 
away from home ; no one regrets your 
departure." 

"What are you plotting hère,** cried 
V a. cheerful voice, " that you do not hear 
k the luncheon bell ? ** 
m "Yes, yes, we are plotting!** ex- 
> claimed Camille, as she rushed to meet 
"^'^ her sister, " and conspiring against you ; 
they are ^eaking evil ot you — ^mamma is, of course, not I ; for I 
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am incapable of such a thing. Mamma, for your sins, you shall 
embrace her before me. Better than that, mamma, better than 
that ; that is only an apology for a kiss, — ^now another for that 
last one, which doesn't count, and one more to finish up. And 
now me ! I am so glad to see you ! " 

The mother went downstairs, accompanied by her daught^rs, ail 
three ruddy and in good spirits ; and at the foot of the stairbise 
they met Peter and the captain, as ruddy and as animated as 
they. 
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CHAPTER I.XIV. 

SOME NEW PROJECTS OF PETER'S. 

This is what had passed between them. When the doctor had 
been summoned away by a patient, Peter said, — 

" Albert, can you corne to my room for a moment ? I wish to 
speak a few words to you." 

When they reached the room he said, — 

*' I do not like to ask papa, and yet I want to know just how 
we stand, and what we hâve got to look forward to." 

" According to my father's opinion the ruin is complète. Your 
father must continue to work to be enabled to live." 

" Then," replied Peter, " the sooner I rid them of my présence 
the better." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Just now I am a useless encumbrance — is it not so, since I am 
not in a position to win the bread I eat ? I hâve made up my 
mind to take my degree first, and afterwards, if I can, to go through 
the Médical School. But just look how many years I shall be an 
encumbrance to my father ! Now there are James and Mary yet 
to be educated. I am ready for anything — to enlist, if necessary ; 
only if I do enlist I only help myself by disembarrassing them, 
but I give them no assistance. Can you procure me, through the 
Admiralty or otherwise, a place as copying-clerk ? The income 
would be enough to Hve upon ; I might eam some more by copy- 
ing music or deeds for lawyers." 

"You are limiting your ambition." 

" My ambition ! What ambition can I hâve if not that of gain- 
ing a livelihood ? To hâve ambition I must wait and serve a long 
apprenticeship. Time is wanting. When one wants a place to- 
day or tormorrowone must not be difficult to please. Perhaps 
later I may become ambitious, but just now I know exactly what 
I want and ask you to assist me to obtain it." 

" My dear fellow," replied the captain, " I approve your resolu- 
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tion, but as I hâve more expérience than you I will suggest a 
modification of the détails. You are a sensible lad ; I know that 
you are not obstinate. As a first step you must take your degree : 
now don't say no, you must become a Bachelor. As soon as your 
father has arranged his aflfairs you can come and live with us. 
Our apartments are larger than we require, and Camille finds 
herself so out of her élément in Paris, that it will be a great bless- 
ing for her to hâve one of her family near her. Wait till I hâve 
finished — you can object afterwards. I will assist you in your 
studies. Once a Bachelor you can go through the Médical School, 
and if you wish really to earn money I can get you work to do. 
The idea is Camille's ; she has been so happy with it that you will 
give her great pain if you refuse." 

" I must nevertheless refuse. Camille cannot be angry with me, 
nor you either ; you hâve had as much to bear as we, and I can- 
not, must not, be a charge upon you. I know that you hâve no 
fortune, and that you live upon your pay. Camille must go out 
into the world, however seldom, and I ask myself seriously how 
you will manage. Do not insist upon it, I beg." 

The captain saw at once that it would not do to insist 

" Well," he said, " I will make another suggestion. I am an old 
scholar of Sainte-Barbe, and still keep up my relations with that 
establishment ; I will speak to the director, and I trust that upon 
my recommendation he will appoint you a master at once. It is 
rather a thankless office for a beginning, especially " 

"Do not fear, I will break stones upon the road if necessary." 

" While looking after your pupils you 
can prépare for your examinations ; once 

a Bachelor you will follow the course of 51^ 

the Médical School, and if you hâve time ; ' 

left they will give you lessons in the house. 
Will that suit you?" 

"Will it suit mei I only fear that I 
shall Hot suit them I " < ^ 

" J will answer for that," replied the captain. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

"OURSELVES AND COMPANY." 

The luncheon was much more lively than the dinner of the pre- 
vious day had been. Everyone had had time to measure his 
strength, and having found that they could support the trial, they 
ail looked at the future with confidence. Each one was able to 
perceive that ail the rest were in a measure as good as himself. 
In a family of which each member is pre-occupied about ail the 
rest, the assurance that no one will give way under the burthen 
restores serenity to ail hearts. When ill fortune fell upon them 
like a thunderbolt they had looked at each other tenderly and 
with fear; and the evil, instead of isolating each one in an 
egotistical grief, had strengthened the bonds that united them. 
Besides, the retum of Albert and Camille had furnished them 
with a wholesome excitement. 

The twins and Aunt Julia contemplated Camille with pro- 
found admiration; for had she not seen real Italians, under- 
stood their language, and been able to reply to them ? She knew 
ail about that strange country in the shape of a boot, where 
orange trees grow ; where little girls in picturesque costumes throw 
bouquets into the carriagçs of the passers-by ; where beggars live 
on air, and sleep ail day with their heads in the shade and their feet 
in the sun ; where the fruit is as ripe and as large as that of the 
Promised Land; where every week regularly, the brigands in 
pointed hats and knee-breeches take an Englishman alive, and 
only give him up on payment of a fabulous ransom ; where the 
sun is so hot that Camille returned as brown as a sailor, while the 
people of Sainte-Maure had their noses frost-bitten, and walked 
about in list shoes because of the ice. James said to himself, " I 
shall go as consul to Italy/' Mary thought involuntarily of the 
luscious water-melons, while the aunt clasped her hands and asked 
if it were really true that the strange mountain whose name she 
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had forgotten vomited torrents of flame, and smoke and broken 
glass ! The rest of the family had engaged the captain in more 
serious conversation, but as the children's chattering was more 
noisy and animated, they finished by absorbing the rest, and they 
ail began to talk and laugh in downright eamest. 

During the day some friends called. They ail came with care- 
fiilly prepared faces for the occasion, expecting to find the family 
quite upset ; they left their assumed expression behind them, and 
went home comforted. 

Mr. Lepigeur called with an appearance of embarrassment, re- 
tained his embarrassed air during his visit, and went home with 
his embarrassed air still upon him. He had tumed over an 
idea which had occurred to him during the night. He had con- 
sulted his wife and mother-in-law, who approved the notion. He 
would go to the doctor and say, " In conséquence of a momen- 
tary embarrassment which has released some money of mine, 
I do not know what to do with the sura just now, and you would 
be rendering me a great service if you would take a sum of jQ^oo 
and pay me just the légal interest upon it." He had carefuUy pre- 
pared ail his little arguments : the money was at his house, he was 

losing the interest on it, so if the doctor would be so good " 

" I am mistaken," he thought, when he saw the doctor's face ; 

" this man must hâve means of which we know nothing : that is 
not the face of a ruined man. He will take me for a clumsy 

fellow." And when returning home he be- 
gan to hâve his doubts about it, and he 

thought, " Mrs Rondeau will take me for a 

fool." 

The accounts of the joumey to Italy had 

only excited curiosity without satisfying it. 

At dinner the children redoubled their ques- 
tions, and Camille redoubled her efforts to 

please them. In conséquence of some cir- 

cumstances which Camille related, which 

did honour to the coolness of the captain, and which Camille 
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told with great delight, some one declared that he was worthy 
of being enroUed amongst Ourselves, Some one else, in order 
to tease the first person, objected, and said that the question 
deserved more mature considération. The candidate, entering 
into the spirit of the thing, amused himself by announcing his 
claims ; amendments were proposed, and finally it was put to the 
vote. The resuit being favourable, the captain was declared an 
hohorary member of the Society of Ourselves, which for the 
future was to be known as Ourselves and Company, 

Thus closed the second day which had risen upon the ruin of 
the doctor. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

CHANGES.— THERESA COMES OUT IN A NEW CHARACTER. 

Mrs. Cormeilles had profited by the absence of the newly- 
married couple, to look after the apartment in the Rue Tronchet. 
It was now, according to the upholsterer himself, a really snug little 
place. 

Caraille's first care, after consulting her lord and master, was to 
try to sub-let the apartment ; in this she succeeded. She also 
succeeded in making the upholsterer listen to reason, and he took 
back his furniture without charging very much for damages. That 
little Camille was very éloquent when she chose ! 

Thç only object of the young couple was to economize, having 
put by a reserve fund in the event of those at Sainte- Maure having 
need of assistance. 

Vacheron had quitted the delights of Concameau, to take 
service again with the captain. Camille had engaged a little 
maiden, who had an honest, comely appearance, but who was 
quite ignorant of her dûties. 

" I will put my shoulder to the wheel," said Camille gaily, " and 
teach her." And she did so. 

Thèse four people established themselves in the entresol of 
" the Penguin," which had been vacant since his departure. 

The doctor — by no means a man of business — was now plunged 
into business from moming till night— ^and such business ! At 
each step he made into the maze, he encountered some new trial. 
Having bravely sustained the most violent shock — the announce- 
ment of his misfortune — he had to endure patiently ail sorts of 
little difficulties which he had not dreamt of, and which made him 
feel the evils that had fallen upon him, as if by a séries of needle- 
points in the wound. 

When ruin falls upon a man, it may be at least spn^e consola- 
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tion for him to say, — " It is ail over now. I can draw a Une be- 
tween the past and the présent, and start anew.** 

In the doctor's case, the présent was connected with the past 
by a thousand little roots, which had to be eradîcated one by one, 
day by day, with an ever recurring feeling of anguîsh. He had 
hoped to let his house — ^he found it was necessary to sell it, to 
obtain ready money. As always happens in such cases, it was 
sold much below its proper value ; and was purchased by a shop- 
keeper in Sainte-Gemme. He was a fat, red-faced man, with 
large ears, wearing ear-rings ; he spoke in a loud voice, drank 
hard, and breathed loudly. He was always sajring, — 

'* I hâve made a good bargain ! '' 

Alas ! why is it so often the case that a good bargain for one 
side means min for the other ? 

The furniture of the large dwelling would hâve filled three such 



Furniture brokers came in. 



little houses as that they contemplated movîng into ; besides, 
money was urgently required. So furniture brokers came tramp- 
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ing about with their thick boots, leaving the prînt of the nails 
upon the polished âoor, and with their fat fingers rubbed the 
materials of the chairs and sofas. One by one the articles of 
fiimiture were taken away. 

The servants left too. Theresa alone stayed with the family. 
Her new kitchen was very damp, very dark, and very small ; she 
declared, however, that it was just what she had been wishing 
for ail her life. They were obliged to believe her, for in their new 
abode her character underwent a complète transformation. The 
dampness of the place, perhaps, tempered the heat of the range, 
which formerly made **her blood boil !" Or did she possess a 
very energetic will ? Was she always struggling with herself, and 
gaining over old habits and character some of those silent victories 
of which God is the only witness ? At any rate, whoever came 
into the kitchen, was always well received thenceforward. 

At the commencement, however, she twice in one day displayed 
that energy which was the foundation of her character. Very 
early in the moming after their arrivai in the new house, she was 
giving her pots and pans a last polish, when she fancied she 
detected a noise in the little pantry. Opening the door suddenly, 
she found herself face to face with Peter, who was hard at work 
cleaning his boots. 

" Master Peter," said she severely, *' this is not your place. Let 
me do my own work, and do you go bâck to your pen and ink." 

Peter was astonished. He had only made up his mind to clean 
his boots bccause he called to mind the old quarrels that had 
always taken place between Theresa and the footman respecting 
the cleaning of the boots. She had firmly declared that she was 
a cook, and not a boot-cleaner, that the smell of blacking disagreed 
with her, and was enough to make her faint. So it appeared that 
the dampness of the new kitchen had strengthened her constitu- 
tion, as well as improved her gênerai character. 

While she continued to brush vigorously the boots which she 
had snatched from Peter's bands, Theresa reflected deeply on this 
question, — 
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" What trîcks are they goîng to play me ? Miss Christine is 
quite capable of that would be the finishing touch." 

Shé quickly ran out of the little pantiy and stood at the bottom 
of the stairs listening. Everybody was still asleep. 

For fuUy ten minutes she continued her work. 

'* Ah ! " she cried, suddenly ; " I suspected as much." 

She ascended the stairs with a speed you would not hâve 
expected, considering her âge and figure, and was delighted to 
surprise Christine in flagrante ddicto. Christine had drawn her 
bed out into the middle of the room, and was makmg it. 

" Good gracions, miss ! " said Theresa, with an ironical air, " if 
I only knew how to play the piano, I would go and practisea 
little, just to fill up my time ; but as I cannot play, you must 
allow me to do my work instead of sitting with folded arms doing 
nothing." 

And without waitîng for Christîne's permission, she made the 
bed, muttering, — 

" Everyone to his own business, and then ail will go well ! " 

No doubt she was sorry afterwards that she had spoken so 
quickly, for she immediately said, in order to give the conversa- 
tion an easier tone, — 

" There is quite a pretty view from this window ; it is almost 
the country ! " 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE SUBURBS. 

The prospect which they had " from this window " was not 
exactly pretty, indeed it might be termed sad and dreary. Under 
Christine's window extended a garden, in which were two lilac 
trees, each of which seemed to be sulking in a corner. The pro- 
longed isolation in which they had lived had had its influence 
upon their characters, which nowappeared cross-grained, and upon 
their forms, which were changeable and ungracefiil. Never had 
such clownish lilacs been seen, and in such bad society ; and thèse 
lilacs composed the ornamental part of the garden. In former 
days it had produced hemlock and nettles in abundance ; but on 
the arrivai of the new tenants they had ploughed up the ground 
in anticipation of sowing it. Behind the garden wall was an en- 
closed field, which was used as a timber yard by a contractor ; the 
background of the landscape was composed of three heaps of 
red sand, about five or six casks spattered with mortar, and a 
quantity of free-stone, which gave the field the appearance of a 
badly laid-out cemetery. There was besides a wretched hut, in 
which the guardian of the yard and his wife lived. Beyond this 
extended the outbuildings of a tannery — ^numerous brown heaps 
drying upon frames, which were placed in rows. The ground was 
of a splendid brown colour like the heaps. For an amateur in 
brown tints this tannery was a paradise ; for other mortals it wasj 
a very inconvénient and disagreeable neighbourhood. 

It is true that over the brown roofs of the tannery three poplai 
trees could be perceived, and as their roots were washed by the 
Auron, this was almost as good as seeing the river itself. 

"The quarter/' continued Theresa, "is a very agreeable one; 
and the house, which looked small at first, is fuU of most commo- 
dious nooks and corners. As for me, I am already delighted with 
it.'' 
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** So am I," said Christine, smiling. 

If Christine were aiready pleased with itj this rapid acclimati- 
zation spoke well for her happy disposition. In reality the house 
was as small and inconvénient as possible. But it was necessity 
and not taste that had chosen it The family could live in it at a 
pinch, but it would be very crowded. The doctor had made the 
drawing-room his study, James and Peter slept in the same 
room, and Mary in Christine's chamber. As for Theresa, she 
disappeared every evening in a mysterious loft. The house was 
placed in a position neither town nor country, but which amply 
partook of the disadvantages and disagreeables of both. 

This unfortunate house, which nobody wanted to take or buy, 
had been shut up for years, and that is the reason why when it 
was opened a fearful odour was manifested, which did not dis- 
appear for a long time. 

This estate had been scraped, painted, washed, and made whole- 
some ; and had become as clean, neat, and pleasant as such a 
house could be, thanks to the exertions of Mrs. Cartel and her 
daughter. But Theresa had well said, it was a very small house 
for so many. The rooms of Mrs. Cartel and the aunt looked into 
the Street, or rather the road, and enjoyed a view of the small, 
dull building called the " Boys' School." How this school had 

ever come into such an un-classical 
locality was a mystery. At the side 
of the school was a brick-field, which 
seemed more at home than the school ; 
round both school and brick-field were 
waste lands, fertile in thistles and bur- 
docks. 

A wretched donkey usually grazed 
there, or rather attempted to graze, amongst the rubbish, and was 
continually waving his tail about as if he were afflicted with chronic 
nervous twitching. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

the dwellers in the little house.— james receives a well- 
deserved reprimand. 

The doctor got visibly weaker, though without losing his courage 
and résignation ; his wife was too much occupied with her hus- 
band to notice if the house were inconvénient. 

Christine had been to Poitiers with Mrs. Lepigeur, and had 
brought back her elementary warrant as schoolmistress ; she was 
preparing herself ^t every risk for the higher rank. Peter had 
not for a moment relaxed his ardour for attacking the Bàchelor- 
hood. He had scarcely time to criticize the dimensions and 
interior arrangements of the house. Aunt Julia had the best, the 
gayest, and most cheerful room in the house ; it received the first 
rays of the sun, had the prettiest paper — a blue pattern on a white 
ground ; above ail, there was no dove-cote in the house, and Aunt 
Julia continued the happiest of women. 

Ali-Grognon and James only gave themselves airs. The 

analogy between the senti- 
ments of the dog and the 

school-boy was so striking 

as to cause ren»ark, and so 

foolish as to evoke laughter 

from ail. The reproaches 

which they did not wish to 
l address directly to James for 

fear of hurting his feelings, 

they levelled at Ali-Grognon ; 

so by ricochet they hit their 
mark. As James had brains he felt how greatly he was ridiculed, 
and as after ail he had no want of heart he understood that his 
conduct was odious and bad. Therefore, leaving Ali-Grognon to 
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get rid of his grotesque fury in sharp barkings against human 
nature in gênerai, and the postnaan in particular, James made a 
virtue of necessity, and took his punishment quietly. He behaved 



The master took James aside. 

at home much in the same passably good manner as heretofore ; 
but he made up for that in schooL There his mal-practices went 
so far, and he carried them eut in such an intolérable manner, 
that Mr. Silvester, his master, took him aside one day, and 
said, — 

" Cartel, hitherto I hâve believed you thoughtless : it is my duty, 
though a very painful one, to tell you that I think you a misérable 
little scamp without heart or feeling. Your family has undergone 
trials which hâve moved even the compassion of strangers ; far 
from being touched by this, you seem to take a pleasure in render- 
ing them more sad. It is only out of respect for your father that 
I retain you in my class, and that I do not hâve you expelled. If 
i*^ only concemcd you I shôuld hâve no pity. Nevertheless it is 
^ you should hear our plain opinion of your conduct. I 
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therefore repeat — not in anger, but in bitter disappointment — 
that I consider you a heartless wretch." 

James was overwhelmed : as the blow was deserved, so it struck 
home on the vulnérable place. He was quite stunned for the 
moment, but his pride prevented him from crying. His mind, 
violently agitated, conceived the most contradictory ideas, almost 
at the same time. 

He would hâve liked to strike Mr. Silvester or himself. 

He would hâve liked to be placed in some obscure corner — 
in his bed, for instance, with his head under the clothes — to cry 
unobserved, and to reflect without fear of interruption. 

But to weep before the master ! Never. To confess that he 
was wrong — what school-boy has sensé enough for that on the 
spur of the moment ? And what would Ginger and public opinion 
say? 

The resuit of ail this disorder of mind was that James did not 
utter a word, that in his embarrassment he assumed an attitude 
almost insolent, and by an expression of countenance at once 
piteous and lamentable. 

" He has given you a * soaping * eh ? " said Crampier, who had 
watched the whole of the interview from a distance, with the 
interest of an experienced offender. " Shall we go through the 
meadows ? " 

"No," replied James, "I hâve a headache, and shall go 
home." 

Crampier whistled and went his own way carelessly through the 
meadows. 

Chewing a blade of grass as he went, he muttered, — 

" Ho, ho ! Cartel looks like a beaten hound ; he must hâve got 
a first-rate * setting-down.' " 

This thought did not trouble him long, he was too much oc- 
cupied throwing stones at dogs, and asking them with derisive 
emphasis whether they had headache and wished to go in-doors. 
He did not hesitate, either, to introduce his head through open 
Windows to inquire the time, or to frighten people with horrid 
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bellowings, to hunt fowls, or to put sand down the necks df 
little boys returning from school. 

As for James, he walked straight on, seeing and hearing nothing. 
The calmer he became the more he felt his disgrâce. Our heart 
is so constituted, it puts so high a value upon the esteem of others 
that it appears an insupportable grief when we are despised by 
anyone. 

He found himself at home before he was aware of it, and he 
rang the bell with a firm hand. 

" My goodness ! my poor James ! '* cried Theresa, who opened 
the door. " Are you ill ? " 

" No, thank you, Theresa ; I hâve a headache, that's alL Don't 
be anxious." 

" They are ail in the garden," added Theresa, as she returned 
to the kitchen. 

James ran nimbly upstairs and into Peter's room, which was 
jointly his own. 

He experienced a kind of fear at the idea of meeting his 
brother and sisters ; he absolutely needed solitude. 

The others were ail chatting gaily in the garden, and the great 
foolish Fergus was uttering loud barks in his enjoyment. 

The first object that met James' gaze when he entered his room 
was Ali-Grognon, who was meditating with a sulky air curled up 
on the bed. Immediately James came in he got up in a dis- 
contented way, like a misanthrope who had received a visit, and 
advanced to the door. Everything in his cross little person said 
so clearly, "One is not at home hère," that James could not help 
smiling. 

*• Oh, you may stay where you are,'* said James to the dog, " we 
are a good match." 

Ali-Grognon had discovered that it was not such a very great 
honour to be a match for James, that is why he went out; 
descended two or three stairs, and having reached a step where 
the staircase passed across an open window, he looked out, growl- 

-^ at the gambols of his conarade Fergus. 
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"So you despise me also? " said James, and sitting down at the 
table he put his head between his hands, 
and seemed to dérive a bitter enjoy- 
ment from repeating the words of Mr. 
Sylvester. In order to distract his 
ideas he took his school-books frora 
his satchel and endeavoured to work. ^ >^ 

At dinner he was more than usually 
silent, without betraying to others the cause of his méditations. 
He regarded Christine and Peter furtively, and for the first time 
in his life devoutly wished that he was like them. He also ob- 
served his father, secretly, and when he perceived in him a some- 
thing which he had never noticed before, he wondered whether 
the others as well as he noticed how thin and pale his father had 
become, and what a wearied look he wore. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

"WE HAVE COME TO GIVE YOU A HOUSE-WARMING." 

Yes, the others had seen, long before (for their eyes were net 
blinded by selfishness) what James had only just discovered. The 
doctor's friends had noticed it also, and it was a subject of great 
alarm to them. 

On that evening, the doctor ate very little at dinner, and went 
to sleep almost immediately afterwards. while reading the paper. 
Aiint Julia went to sleep quietly also, installed in the best easy 
chair. 

A ring at the bell woke both the slumberers. Aunt Julia 
started up, saying, — 

** That is Lepigeur ; *' and she immediately added, shaking her 
finger at Mr. Cartel, " Ah ! doctor, I hâve found y ou out again 
sieeping after dinner I I hâve often told you that nothing is so 
bad for the health." 

The doctor smiled, and with ill-disguised embarrassment 
murmured some words respecting a visit he had paid that after- 
noon. 

" The idea of not taking more care of Coco, and the gig too," 
said Mrs. Verd, with ail the thoughtlessness of a spoiled child. 

The entrance of Mr. Lepigeur suddenly changed the current of 
her thoughts. His wife, having taken ofF her bonnet and shawl, 
soon made her appearance also. 

Lepigeur appeared surprised to find none but the family présent. 
Did he expect to find a bail going on ? But while parr)dng, with 
his usual good humour, the attacks of Mrs. Verd, he kept look- 
ing towards the door. 

** You need not be alarmed," said Aunt Julia ; " the doors close 
tightly, and there are no draughts.'* 

" Ah ! yes, Mrs. Verd, so much the better." 
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** I defy you to find a more convenient house than this in the 
whole town." 

** In fact, Mrs. Verd, the house is 
infernally " 

" Gustave ! " cried Mrs. Lepigeur, 
reproachfuUy. 

" Yes, my dear, I mean that this is ; 
an awfully commodious house — that's 
ail." 

Another ring. Lepigeur rubbed his 
hands. Theresa announced Mr. Baker, who appeared with a black 
box under his arm, in which, on its stuffed bed, reposed his violin. 
Following Mr. Baker was Mr. Chauvin, and behind Mr. Chauvin 
came the spectacles of the chemist. Mr. Baker placed his box in 
a corner, Mr. Chauvin put his in another corner, and the chemist 
placed against the wall the catafalque in which his violoncello was 
reposing. 

" The quartette ! " exclaimed the doctor, now thoroughly awake. 
" What a God-send ! There, now you are indeed good-natured 
people, to come so far." 

" We hâve come to give you a house- warming," replied Mr. 
Chauvin, rubbing his hands gleefully. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 

The piano was in the doctor's study. Although the company 
was not numerous, as the room was small, and the evening was 
a mild one'in April, the small Windows which looked into the 
garden were thrown open. 

What a marvellous thing is music ! I mean the grand, the real 
music, that which is neither vulgar, nor too classical, that which 
springs from, and goes straight to the soûl. Are you sad ? — it 
pénétrâtes your heart, alleviates your sadness, and finishes by 
confirniing you iri something good and pleasant, which takes away 
your melancholy, and disposes you for action. Are you gay ? — it 
mingles with your gaiety and makes it more noble and dignified. 
Hâve you formed a good resolution? — it confirms you in it, and 
gives it force and life. There are peoplc who cannot hear the 
music of the great masters, without wishing to perform some good 
and useful action — something which is not common. 

The doctor appeared another man. Thanks to the music, the 
past seemed put behind a veil, which softened its asperities ; the 
présent was like a delicious dream, and it did not appear surpris- 
ing to him that he should hâve hope in the future. 

Peter and Christine were confirmed in their noble resolutions, 
and the sacrifice appeared to them natural, easy, and désirable. 
Beethoven must hâve had them in his mind when he composed 
the admirable adagio of the syraphony in A, else how could he 
hâve spoken to them so clearly^ and told them so distinctly that 
the soûl was not made to dwell in the régions of darkness and 
despair ; that it was resting but for an instant, in order to take its 
flight upwards to the heavenly région upon the blessed wings of 
hope. The Church, which kno^ws human hearts, has made Hope 
a^jvirtue. Now every virtue is born of a struggle and a triumph ! 
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The music of the quartette, floating out throiigh the open Win- 
dows, had struck upon other ears, and had coUected an unseen 
audience ail round the house. 

The poor schoolmaster, who had opened his window in order 



The music had collected an unseen audience. 

to breathe a little fresh air after the fatigues of the day, forgot for 
the moment the rusticity and the worries of his pupils. The owner 
of the brickfield — a vulgar fellow, too — sat upon a pièce of stone, 
jistening while he ate his soup, and more than once the spoon was 
suspended on its way to his lips. He was a declared foe to the 
schoolmaster, and usually took a pleasure in embittering his 
existence. This evening — perhaps for the first time — he felt some 
^ympathy for him. 

" That is very pretty, ail the same," said he, in a grufif voice. 

" It is charming," replied ihe schoolmaster, very much astonished 
^t this politeness. 

The carc-taker of the timber-yard had placed two casks on end 
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l^eside the wall. He and his wife, standing upon thèse casks, their 
elbows comfortably leaning upon the coping of the wall, were 
listening attentively to the music, which cost them nothing. 

The little orchestra had stumbled upon some very old pièces, 
and had just executed the Minuet of Boccherini. There was a 
Sound of applause from the direction of the tannery, and a murmur 
which, passing over the yard-keeper and his wife, reached the 
doctor's study. 

" Again ! ' cried a gruff voice. 

Everybody laughed. 

" Why not ? " said the doctor, looking at the performers. 

"Whynot?" repeated the musicians, lookirg at each other ; 
and the bold tanner, whose daughter had reproached him for his 
indiscreet enthusiasm, held his tongue when the first bars of the 
minuet were repeated. When it was finished he said to her, — 

" You see, my dear, that he who asks nothing gets nothing." 

James was very ill at ease, seated in front of the portrait of his 
grandfather, whose blue eyes were firmly fixed upon him, as if to 
say, " Nobody has ever had the right to despise me." He retired 
early, and Mary folio wed him. Both of them began to do their 
work for the following day. Mary was surprised to see James so 
quiet and so devoted to his studies. But the unhappy boy had 
need to apply himself : the Latin exercise is the most ungrateful 
of tasks when one has forgotten ail rules of grammar, and the 
habit of prudently avoiding barbarisms and solecisms. Mr. Quod's 
prédiction was unforlunately verified ; Cartel, having existed with- 
out doing anything beyond what he had acquired in previous years, 
found himself at the end of his resources at the most critical period 
of a school-boy's life.. 

He had intended to présent Mr. Sylvester with an irreproach- 

_i-i :^^^ ^m Yit felt thaï it was full of faults, without knowing 

e to find them or how to correct them. Whenever 
er head bent down he would look at her under his 
conceived the happy idea of speaking to Christine, 
lot despise it. 
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When the quartette party had returned to the town, Peter said 
to Christine, — 

" Come into the garden, I want to speak to you." 

While walking round the small enclosure he said to her,— 

"It is absolutely necessary that our father should hâve rest; 
unless he do rest he will be ill. My mind is made up : unfor- 
tunately I can do very little, but what I can do I will do at once. 
I wish to leave hère. Assist me to reconcile marama to it — 
she will know how to persuade papa. I hâve written to Albert to 
speak to the director of the Sainte-Barbe. I am now awaiting 
his reply." 

" You must leave us, then ? " said Christine, pensively. " I hâve 
already spoken to mamma respecting your plans, and she made 
no objections ; so I conclude from that that our afFairs are worse 
than you and I are aware of. I will commence next week myself 
^o work with the two little pupils whom Mrs. Lepigeur has pro- 
cured for me. I hope thèse two may bring in others." 

They then walked up and down for some time in silence, each 
searching for some consolation to impart to the other to soften 
the bittemess of the séparation. 

In order to forget the présent they looked into the future. Peter 
would become a doctor, a celebrated doctor, that was taken for 
granted. They would re-purchase the house of "my late father," 
which would always be the rallying-point for the family. Mean- 
time, so soon as they could only gain 
a livelihood they would put aside a 
small sum every day to provide for the 
publication of their father's book. 

"What a delight that will be for 
him," said Peter, rubbing his hands. 

" And what an honour for OurselveSj' 
replied Christine. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

THE OPINION OF MR. CANTIN, THE SUPERINTENDENT, RESPECTING 
A YOUNG USHER NAMED PETER CARTEL. 

" What do you think of my brother-in-law ? " said Captain Renaud 
one day to the director of the Sainte- Barbe Academy. 

The principal rang the bell. 

"Request Mr. Cantin to be so good as to come hère," he said 
to the servant. 

Mr. Cantin was the gênerai superintendent. He soon appeared 
in the person of a stout man, with small eyes which betokened 
finesse^ and large fuU lips which breathed good-nature. He was 
wrapped in a coat the colour of blotting-paper, and wore Strasburg 
shoes. Stout as he was, he walked lightly and silently. 

'*Mr. Cantin," said the director, "hâve the goodness to give us 
your opinion of young Cartel." 

"Do you wish my own opinion?" said a thick voice, which 
seemed to come from some neighbouring pièce of furniture. The 
captain wondered whence this voice proceeded, but the voice did 
not give him time to reflect, and continued, " or will you hâve the 
opinion of the other masters, or of the boys, or of the parents? " 

At length the captain was satisfied that the voice really pro- 
ceeded from Mr. Cantin's throat. While he was speaking, Mr. 
Cantin threw a searching glance over the playground, where a 
pupil named Mesureux, taking advantage of the master's back 
being tumed, had dragged his comrade Pinson under the pump, 
and was then treating him to a copious shower-bath. The eye of 
Mr. Cantin took in ail this, the memofy of Mr. Cantin made a 
note of it, and the voice of Mr. Cantin continued in the same 
tone, — 

" For myself, personally, I do not like young men of family." 

" What would you hâve?" asked the captain. 

" But to every rule there are exceptions," continued Mr. Cantin, 
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with a waggish smile, " and Cartel is an exception. I hâve never 
seen a young man of his âge so imbued with the feeling of re- 
sponsibility, and for the performance of his duties. I can guess, 
from only seeing him at work, how he has been brought up." 

" And the opinion of the masters ? " suggested the director. 

" Some say he * spoils the traiie,' others find him so good a 
corapanion that they excuse him for doing his duty so stïictly. 
As for the pupils, you know them better than I, sir. Immediately 
they heard that their new master was very young they jumped 
with joy to think of the tricks they would play him. I was rather 
anxious ; but when I saw him put his hat upon the desk, the day 
I installed him, I felt completely reassured. The lads in his 
class, seeing him a fine young fellow, well brought up, and recog- 
nizing his justice, firmness, patience, and above ail his working 
qualities, were seized with admiration, and boasted to those of 
their companions who were not associated with a master so well 
— shall I say the word ? ** 

" Yes," replied the director, smiling. 

"The boys said *so well got up.* The parents," continued 
Mr. Cantin, feeling in the pocket of his " blotting-paper '* coat, 
" think of him — where did I put that letter ? I^aturally there is 
a little infatuation, because parents see with their children*s eyes — 
ah ! hère is the letter, it is from Mr. Lemaistre-Mire, the pub- 
lisher of those médical works. His son swears by Mr. Cartel — 

he wishes to take private lessons from Mr. Cartel '* 

' " But," said the captain, somewhat alarmed, " I do not know 
whelher this additional work " 

" He ! " continued Mr. Cantin. " I know him well, for I hâve 
studied him during the last six weeks : that will be nothing to him. 
He is certain to pass his examination ; the philosophy only is likely 
to trouble him, but we will go through the course together." 

Under this blotting-paper envelope was hidden a truly good 
man, always ready to go to the assistance of begjnners, and 
the material for an excellent professor of philosophy, whose voice 
interfered with his teaching. " Cantin is strong in philosophy," 
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said the pupils amongst themselves mysteriously. This well- 
deserved réputation had contributed not a little to confirai his 
authority. 

"There is only one thing in him I do not like," said thestrange 
voice of Mr. Cantin, — " he seems too 
anxious to make money." 

" I am his brother-in-law," said the 

: captain ; " I know his reasons, and you 

may rest assured that they are so honour- 

, able '' 

" Then," replied Mr. Cantin, " I hâve 

nothing to do but to request the director's 

permission to commence the private tui- 

tion." 

**The sooner the better," replied the director; ** that is an 

understood thing.*' 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

PETER AND CHRISTINE JHAVE SECRETS FROM EACH OTHER. 

Peter had become quite accustomed to his new life, but at first 
he had found it very trying. If the scholars had let him alone in 
peace, the memories of home would hâve haunted him day and 
night. There were moments when he felt his courage failing : he 
was " home-sick." His strong will, however, carried him throughu 
He applied himself to his new duties with great assiduity, and 
gave himself up to study so thoroughly that his regrets lost their 
bittemess. He went to see his sister and her husband twice a 
week, but when he began his private lessons to the publisher's 
son, he was obliged to give up one of those visits. 

In his letters, which he wrote regularly every week, he told of 
his success, but he said nothing of his trials or sorrows. He took 
care, for instance, not to tell them that on the evening after his 
arrivai he had felt so sad and so isolated, so strange in the midst 
of ail his surroundings, that he was on the point of leaving Paris 
and retuming to Sainte-Maure. 

Christine on her part told him that she was giving lessons, and 
that the occupation was less trying than she had imagined. But 
she did not add that her two little pupils were so idie and so 
badly brought up that she had the greatest possible difficulty to 
make them do even a little work, and then it was so very little. 

They were both so pale and puny, and of such a washed-out 
complexion, that Chnstine could not help comparing them to twô 
white mice. When one of thèse white mice made a mistake in a 
word the other immediately did the same, and when the former 
began to cry, the other would howl fearfully. 

The mother, the widow of a rich ironmonger, was a worthy 
woman, possessing an excellent heart and a most absolute want 
of judgment. With the best intentions in the world, she had 
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rendered her husband the most misérable of men, and was in a 
fair way to make Christine the most misérable of govemesses. 

Sometimes it was necessary to " push on the girls vigorously, 
because a woman is nothing without éducation." Sometimes it 
was necessary to be most careful, because "health was every- 
thing.'' 

To some people the mother of the " White Mice " praised Chris- 
tine's teaching immensely, and gave them to understand that any 
woman who respects herself should hâve her children educated 
by a young lady, and not by one of those hap-hazard govemesses 
who come goodness knows whence. She used to speak of Miss 
Cartel, as the victorious Romans wonld speak of the kings they 
had conquered, and who served to enhance their triumphs. 

To others of her acquaintance she would complain bitterly of 
the restraint which the former position of the Cartels imposed 
upon her. Had she been the teacher she would hâve done this 
or that, and the "White Mice" would hâve become rcgularly 
"leamed mice." 

"But what can one do? one is restrained by so many con- 
sidérations — one is obliged to make so many allowances for a 
young lady. Ah, my dear madame, if you will believe me, do 
not let yourself be carried away by vanity ; and engage one of 
those good little govemesses to wbom one can say without any 
beating about the bush, ^ I want so and so done and nothing 
else.' " 

As Nature in creating the " White Mice " had been as sparing in 
brain as prodigal of freckles, Christine was sometimes in despair. 
2^ But as they were not bad-hearted 

children and their faults arose 
from being badly brought up, they 
gained much from being brought 
into contact with an elevated cha- 
racter, and a firm, constant will. 
They leamt to obey without mur- 
muring, and to exhibit even a species of good-will. They finally 
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became attached to Christine, and for her sake were very respect- 
ful to Aunt Julia. 

The widow of the late ironmonger now began to give out that 
"Miss Cartel is the friend of my daughters more than their 
govemess/' leaving it in doubt whether the honour of this in- 
timacy rested with Christine or with the " White Mice." 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

A LITTLE PACKET OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

Why should Christine communicate to her brother ail thèse worries 
when she had a hundred interesting topics to speak of ? 

She had persuaded her father to take to his MS. again, and to 
go on correcting it. This work had cheered him up a little, and 
he needed it sorely — poor papa ! She copied one or two pages 
every day, and would do so till they would be in a position to 
hâve it printed. Fergus had become very melancholy since 
the departure of his old friend Peter. Ali-Grognon got older 
without becoming more amiable ; he had taken a curions fancy 

which led him to run ail over the 

house in search of an imaginary cat, 

and to thrust his nose under .ail the 

doors, sniffing loudly for the invisible 

pussy. Aunt Julia was always in- 

quiring whether there was anything 

for her in the letters from Paris ; last 

\, "J-^— '— time she had been disappointed. 

Christine took advantage of this cir- 

cumstance, to advise her correspondent not to forget Aunt Julia 

in future, even though he had even more to tell of Mr. Cantin's 

goodness. The Principal had come to see papa, and had had 

a long conversation respecting James, which was of a sad cha- 

racter, but they did not know why. The Principal sent his kindest 

regards to Christine*s correspondent. Mrs. Rondeau had had 

another attack of rheumatism, which did not add either to her 

urbanity or her good-nature. 

His friend Foucarel had often called to hear some news of his 
old comrade. He had told them how the friendship originated, 
and how he had attempted to make Peter a lazy pupil, and how 
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Peter had converted hîm. Mamma had been delighted to hear 
that, and had invited Foucarel to come again. 

Foucarel was such a nice fellow, and appeared to be so pleased 
with the little house. He talked willingly to papa. It seemed 
that he had at one time an intention to study medicine, but he 
had relinquished it, not wishing to enter into compétition with 
his best friends, so he gave way to the superior right of the Cartels, 
who were doctors, father and son. This conversation had amused 
papa very much, who, two or three times, had burst out laughing. 
Foucarel decidedly would do well : he was going to be a solicitor 
or a barrister at Sainte-Maure, for he had made up his mind not 
to leave the place. Why — Christine had no idea, though she 
was not so much surprised that he was attached to his native 
town. 

Papa had been so pleased with Foucarel's friendship for Peter, 
that he had granted him an unusual favour — viz., to come in on 
Wednesday evening to hear the music. 

** Between ourselves,'* said Christine to her brother, " I do not 
think that your friend is an enthusiast as regards classical music ; 
in any case he is a capital listener.'* 

Sometimes Christine quizzed Peter on the ** dissipated " life he 
was leading in Paris. Peter smiled ashe read her accusations, 
and repUed that, in fact, Paris was for him an abode of dis- 
sipation, though in truth he knew little more of Paris than the 
Sainte- Barbe ; but society was not wanting. He enjoyed, without 
troubling himself, the view of the Panthéon and the school ; he 
accompanied his pupils twice a day to a large building of some- 
what sombre appearance, but of great réputation, which is called 
the Lyceum of Louis le Grand. Sometimes during his spare hours 
he got as far as the Luxembourg, and even to the Jardin des 
Plantes, in company with his inséparable companion the " Manual." 
He lounged sometimes along the quays, and even beyond the 
fortifications, to take the air with his friends the students. He 
dined every week in the Rue Tronchet with his most charming 
brother-in-law, and his wife, who would be the most loved of 
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sisters, had there not been in the provinces a certain Christine, 
of whom he could not help thinking every hour of the day, and 
the recollection of whom, under the chestnuts of the Luxembourg, 
often distracted his attention from the '^ Manual," though it was the 
book of books. 

Foucarel was a faithful and true friend, and moreover a man of 
taste, inasmuch as he enjoyed the society of Ourseives, Whether 
or not he was an admirer of music, mattered litde after ail. If 
he did not care for the quartettes, he liked the performers, and that 
was ail they could demand of him. In exchange for the news 
about Foucarel, Peter sent his sister some intelligence conceming 
Vacheron. 

This "man of wood" continued to take words in a contrary 
sensé, and to apply the injurious name of " Adults " to ail those 
whose intelligence appeared to him below the average. He was 
devoted to the captain, and a perfect slave to his wife, and spoke 
of Sainte-Maure, and of people there, in a manner that would 
bring tears to your eyes, if one had not been a surgeon in anti- 
cipation, and as such, hardened against ail human weaknesses. 
No matter, it was a pastime they liked to enjoy, to get Vacheroo 
and Foucarel upon the subject of the merits, qualities, and virtues 
of the Society of Ourseives and Company, What did dear Chris- 
tine think of it? 

"Dear Christine'* found her correspondent very inquisitive, 
and for ail answer she limited herself to ask him what he himself 
thought. And speaking of this, why did he make any secret or 
mystery in his letters — ^why had he not mentioned the two visits 
he had paid to Admirai Cormeilles and his wife, and of the very 
fivourable opinion they had expressed conceming him ? Admirai 
Cormeilles nevertheless was not the first, and the opinion of 
Mrs. Cormeilles had no doubt its little weight ! 

What would he hâve said if they retaliated, and had secrets 
and mysteries from hîm : if they left him in ignorance that there 
were two new pupils, very charming, and very affectionate to their 
** old govemess;" that she had been admitted by mamma into the 
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secrets of the affaire at home, and authorized by her to tell Peter 
how very opportune his last remittance had been ? How would 
he look if he learat incidentally that Mary, having remained so 
long, to her disgust, a little squat figure, had suddenly begun to 
grow ; that her mind was improving ; that she had " spread her 
wjngs-'* at last, and had begun fo know her own mind, and form 
resolutions for hereelf, instead of letting them be imposed upon 
her by James as heretofore ? 
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CHAPTER LXXIV, 

JAMES, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS MOTHER, PAYS A LITTLE VISIT TO 
MR. SYLVESTER.— HE ASTONISHES HIS SISTER MARY. 

DuRiNG the fifteen days immediately succeeding Peter's depar- 
ture, James appeared so sad and unhappy that his mother became 
seriously alarmed, and took him into her room 
to console him. He blushingly confessed that 
his brother's departure was not the cause of his 
sadness. Whence then did it arise? From 
something which he would never, never dare 
to tell. 

By means of tenderness and loving words his 

^ mother succeeded in overcoming the feeling of 

shame which prevented him from speaking. He 

confessed ail as he hung his head. 

" Do you think," said his mother, ** that Mr. Sylvester has been 

too severe ? '* 

"No, mamma, I know that I deser\'ed it, but it is very hard to 

hear him say " 

" Do you really repent ? " 

" I repent ! I hâve no merit in repenting, I am so unhappy.** 
" Mr. Sylvester must be spoken to." 

" Mr. Sylvester will not believe me, I hâve so often made him 
promises which I did not keep." 

" This time, my boy, I hope he will believe you. I believe 
you. I will tell him what you say and what I hâve observed." 

That very day Mrs. Cartel, accompanied by James, called upon 
Mr. Sylvester. 

He was not stony-hearted. He could see that James this time 
had really been touched, but as he had good reason to distnist 
the boy*s old giddiness of conduct, he gazed at him in silence 
vaited for the moment to interpose. 
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From that day James resumed ail his cheerfulness, and Mary 
found her old companion. 

One day, wishing to show him three cherries which had ap- 
peared upon a recenUy planted cherry-tree, she 
eried out to him, — 

" Mr. Consul, Mr. Consul ! *' 

The " consul " appeared at the window of his 
room, and signed to her to hold her tongue. He 
descended at once, and having admired the three 
cherries with an incredulous air, he said to his 
sister, — 

** By-the-bye, you had better not call me a 
consul." 

" Photographer, then ! I knew very well that 
you would come back to that." 

" No — no more for me. Those were childish ^ . 

ideas; now I hâve something else in view — 
something serious. Listen : I will give you a thousand if you can 
guess it." 

He might as well hâve offered her a hundred thousand while 
he was about it. Mary assumed a reflective air, and prepared 
herself to consider the question. 

Mr. Sylvester, once assured that James would keep his word 
and work seriously, hastened to wam him against being dis- 
couraged. 

"You will work for a long time," said he, " without knowing 
that you hâve made any great progress ; you may even think the 
contrary, as last year ; still you hâve profited by your past work 
long after having ceased to work. Your position will only improve 
by degrees, and you must not count upon success at the end of 
the year. I shall see your efforts and I shall treat you with strict 
justice. Are you capable of being content with this for the 
présent ? '* 

" I think so." 

** Hâve you any plan for the future ?" 
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" I hâve only foolish ones. I wish now to be able to shift for 
myself as soon as possible» so as to relieve my parents of the 
trouble of keeping me.'' 

" There is the Normal School," said Mr. Sylvester, hesitatingly. 

" The Normal School ! " repeated James, reflectively. 

This was the only one of the Government schools respecting 
which he had not formed an idea, and of which he had not a 
programme. And he understood at once that the pupils of the 
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Normal School had neither upiform nor sword, and study I^tin 
ail their lives. 

When he understood that if he ever entered the Normal School 
from that moment he would cease to be a burden to his parents, 
and at the end of three years at school he would hâve a situation, 
modest but certain, he retracted his préjudices, questioned Mr. 
Sylvester, set himself to work steadily, and every moming said 
to himself when he awoke, "I am preparing for the Normal 
^-hool." 
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He wished to keep his secret, for fear of being question ed by 
Mary and hearing her remarks, but he 
could not contain himself upon that day 
when he was called to see the cherry-tree 
that was bearing cherries. 

" Well, hâve you guessed ? " he said to 
Mary, who was almost at her wits' end. 

" No, l'il give it up.*' 

I must beg pardon of the Normal School 
for the terrible blow which I am about to 
inflict, but to tell the truth I must say that 
when James declared that the Normal School was the object of his 
ambition, Mary turned up her nose ! 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

JAMES* AND MARY'S SECRET. 

The little house in the suburb was certainly the house for secrets, 
little and big ; each one had his own. 

James had succeeded in reconciling Mary to the idea that he 
would hâve to teach Latin ail his life, and never wear an em- 
broidered coat. She had given up the embroidery with a courage 
bordering on magnanimity, but the Latin weighed upon her. It 
had been the cause of her first serious trouble, when James, proud 
to be a " Latinist," treated her so disdainfuUy. As a child she 
had seen Peter crying, a.11 about that wretched Latin, and without 
Latin (she was sure) James would never hâve become the black 
sheep of the masters. When she had imposed her conditions — 
that is to say, when she had made James swear never to take 
snufF or become bald-headed, nor to wear spectacles, or a thread- 
bare coat — she entered into his plans for the future, and they 
began to hold their counsels in every corner of the house. 

He would enter first into the Normal School, he would corne 
out first ; he would hâve the privilège to choose his résidence, and 
he would choose the nearest academy to Sainte-Maure, since Peter 
would establish himself in Sainte-Maure, and live with papa and 
mamma. Christine would stay with them to take care of the 
house, and look after Aunt Julia, or still better, she might marry 
Foucarel, or some other man of her choice. Then Mary, who 
would be no use at home, might go to keep James' house, and 
they would come and pass ail their vacations at Sainte-Maure. 
T^is would be simply delicious. James, naturally, would be deco- 
rated very young ; he owed that to his family, in exchange for the 
embroidery that 

" But," said James, one fine day, " one does not interfère with 
the other. You do not know, but I hâve read in a book lent me 
by Mr. Sylvester, that the head masters hâve laced coats, and the 
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rectors also. As for the Minister of Public Instruction, in his 
quality of Minister he bas " 

" There is a Minister then, and you never told me ! '* exclaimed 
Mary, as if sbe bad been suddenly struck by a brilliant idea. 
'* You will be Minister, that is ail settled. Just think, you will be 
so superior to ail the rest that everyone will say, * There is a pro- 
fessor whom they were obliged to make head master ; there is a 
head master whom we were obliged to make ' — ^what do you 
callit?" 

"Arector.'* 

" Yes, a rector. Good : once a rector, you hâve only to become 
the Minister/* 

** How is that to happen ?" • 

" How? Thîs way ! The présent Minister was a scholar once." 

" I suppose so ! '* 

" Well, then, you are a scholar as he was, and you will be a 
minister as he is — that's easy enough. What hâve you to say to • 
that ? Ministers hâve lots of money, eh ? " 

"Of course." 

" We shall re-purchase papa*s house, and make him a présent 
of it on his birthday. We will give plenty of money to Mr. 
Chauvin and any other friends who hâve not sufficient. Can you 
not see how proud papa and mamma will be when we are ail 
united, and going to church folio wed by their son-in-law the, 
admirai (for Albert will be an admirai soon), 
their son the doctor, and their son the 
minister ? " 

" You goose 1 ** said James, smiling in 
spite of himself; "let me finish my Greek 
translation, for the Minister of Public In- 
struction must not get an imposition." 

^*I am going." Upon that she made 
him a low courtesy, but when she reached 
the door she retumed and said, in the 
low emphatic tone of an usher who was announcing a grand 
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personage, "The Ministères sister." She retraced her steps to 
say in a more serious tone, " What troubles me is that Foucarel 
will only be a plain lawyer ail this timé. Lawyer is rather tame^ 
don't you think so ? '* 

" I think that you hâve promised to let me work," replied 
James, shrugging his shoulders. 

Then the " sister of the Minister " prudently vanished. 

AU this was very foolish, and James was right to protest. He 
had no idea that he would ever become Minister, and neverthe- 
less, contradictory as it may appear, he would not take his oath 
that he would never become so ! 

In any case he set to work, and with so much ardour that the 
prédictions of Mr. Sylvester were only half realized. If James 
obtained no success at the academical compétition, he took a 
prize, and was frequently commended in school. 

Such was the secret of James and Mary. James guarded it 
like a state secret. If he consented to laugh with Mary over his 
future grandeur, he had no wish that others should laugh at him. 
Mary, on the contrary, was so imprudent and indiscreet that she 
kept her brother on the rack. Many times she would attempt at 
dinner or breakfast to attract James' attention by signs, and say 
to him from one end of the table to the other, by a single move- 
ment of the lips, " Minister ! " He would tremble from head to 
foot at the idea that someone would detect the "aside," and 
question her. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

THE POCTOR'S secret. 

The doctor, whom they were keeping in ignorance respecting the 
plot formed for printing his work, had also his own secrets, which 
he kept religiously. 

It was no secret to anyone that he was not so active as formerly, 
but he alone was conscious how his breath failed when walking, 
how the least émotion troubled him, with what appréhension he 
quitted his arm-chair, where he sometimes remained for whole 
days reading, writing, or meditating. Theresa had received in- 
structions from Mrs. Cartel to send away any people who came 
to consult the doctor professionally . She spoke to them in whispers 
as she held the door half open, for fear the doctor should hear 
them, and come out equipped with hat and cane. The doctor's 
ears were acute, he heard the questions they asked Theresa, but 
he nevertheless was not tempted to seize his hat and cane. There 
were occasions when the idea of crossing the street only would 
bring out the great drops of perspiration on his forehead. While 
amused at Xht finesse of Theresa, he appeared to be taken in by 
it rather than confess that every artifice was useless, and that a 
malady, whose symptoms he could trace step by step, was binding 
him to his chair. 

But if the doctor were a clear-sighted physician, he was also a 
brave man and a resigned Christian. He smiled cheerfuUy when 
his wife came to pay him a visit, and said, gently, to her, — 

" I feel rather weak, but in time rest will restore me thoroughly." 

The dévotion, courage, and generous ardour of Christine and 
Peter had removed from his mind the most troublesome cares for 
the future, that might hâve hung over the family, in the event of 
his being taken away from them. It was not selfishly, but as a 
prudent father, that he accepted their sacrifices and watched their 
efforts. His mind, which had ovei-come the rudest shocks, was 
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prepared for any future trial. He could thus look around un- 
flinchingly ; the solitude to which his illness condemned him was 
haunted neither by the fear of death nor by the dismal visions 
which attend the last hours of the condemned. 

He had provided for everything. In the very height of the 
tempest that had wrecked him he had been calm and collected, 
even at the thought that Peter would soon be old enough to draw 
his " lot," and that the conscription would take him away from his 
étudies. From the wreck of his fortune he had saved a sum of 
two thousand francs, which he had put by in his desk, with the 
firm resolution to endure everything rather than submit 

" If I die," said the brave man, " Peter will be exempt as the 
eldest son of a widow ; then this money will serve for their most 
pressing requirements. If I live we can buy him off with it" 

With this money the doctor had tied up a strange letter, which 
he had read over and over again, and which, each time he read it, 
plunged him into a sea of thought. 

One moming the postman had rung at the door of the small 
house. 

" It is a long way from the town hère," 
said he to Theresa, by way of opening the 
conversation. 

" Not any further than from hère to the 
town," replied Theresa. " If you hâve any- 
( thing for us give it to me, for I hâve no time 

to lose, I assure you." 

The postman, much discomfited, handed 
her a letter, remarking that the stamp was a 
curions one, and went away in a rage, 
ter was from Amsterdam, and contained the follow- 

nhappy man who has done so much wrong to you, the 
his father and of himself, is 5triving only to repair the 
it is réparable. At this moment, when he is about to 
unes once again, he begs you to suspend your just anger 
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and hâve pity on him. As from a scruple ot conscience you might 
feel bound to place this letter in the hands of justice, he will leave 
it with a friend, who will forward it to you many months after his 
departure.** 

" Thank God," thought the doctor, " he is alive ! " The myste-, 
rious departure of Mr. Bigues had given rise to the most sinister 
rumours. "As for any hopes that this letter might give rise to,*' 
thought the doctor, " they are too vague for me to say a word 
about them." 

Such was the doctor's secret ! 
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knocking at the door disturbed his méditations. He leaned for- 
ward and looked at a small glass fixed obliquely outside the win- 
dow. The mirror reflected the form of a man wrapped up in a 
çloak, and who stamped his feet while he awaited the opening of 
the door. 

" Don't know hîm,'* muttered Mr. Van Oot. 
" Don*t you recognize me ? " said the stranger, as he entered 
the room. 

" No," replied Mr. Van Oot. 

Thea Mr. Bigues — for it was he — told him what he was, and 
what he had done. 

** Is it possible? Why, I who formerly knew you so- *' 

" Formerly I was an honourable man. To-day, I ara an out- 
cast. When I had done what I hâve, told you I fled without 
knowing whither I was going. I reached Belgium, and once 
there I thought of you." 

' " And you hâve done well," replied Mr. Van Oot, warmly. 
" Yes, you hâve done righdy. In former days you rendered me a 
great service, and although our lives hâve been passed apart I 
hâve never forgotten it. You are very pale — you are famished I " 
" I hâve had nothing for four-and-twenty hours ; I had only to 
think of the journey/' 

" Nnfiiînnr fnr tur#»nfv.fniir hours ! *' Mr. Van Oot îmmediately 
he added, " not a word, my dear sir, 
r hours without food ! " 
s unexpected guest had refreshed him- 
plans were. 
t bewildered." 
nue so." 

fortune and repair the evil you hâve 

t confidence in me to assist me? ** 

, and hâve neither kith nor kiu. Yes, 

id if I continue to work it is only for 

^5 
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knockÎDg at the door disturbed his méditations. He leaned for- 
ward and looked at a small glass fixed obliquely outside the win- 
dow. The mirror reflected the form of a man wrapped up in a 
çloak, and who stamped his feet while he awaited the opening of 
the door. 

" Don't know him," muttered Mr. Van Oot 

" Don't you recognize me ? " said the stranger, as he entered 
the room. 

"No," replied Mr. Van Oot. 

Thea Mr. Bigues — for it was he — told him what he was, and 
what he had done. 

" Is it possible? Why, I who formerly knew you so- " 

" Formerly I was an honourable man. To-day, I am an out- 
cast. When I had done what I hâve, told you I fled without 
knowing whither I was going. I reached Belgium, and once 
there I thought of you." 

' " And you hâve done well," replied Mr. Van Oot, warmly. 
" Yes, you hâve done rightly. In former days you rendered me a 
great service, and although our lives hâve been passed apart I 
hâve never forgotten it You are very pale — you are famished I " 

" I hâve had nothing for four-and-twenty hours ; I had only to 
think of the joumey/' 

" Nothing for twenty-four hours ! '* Mr. Van Oot îmmediately 
rang the bell. " No, no," he added, "not a word, my dear sir, 
not a word till — twenty-four hours without food ! " 

When he thought that his unexpected guest had refreshed him- 
self, he asked him what his plans were. 

" My plans ! I am quite bewildered." 

" But you must not continue so." 

" Advise me.*' 

"You must make your fortune and repair the evil you hâve 
done." 

"Who will hâve sufficient confidence in me to assist me?" 

" I will. I am very rich, and hâve neither kith nor kiu. Yes, 
I hâve plenty of money, and if I continue to work it is only for 
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fear of dying from idleness. I think of founding a bank in Aus- 
tralia, at Melbourne. There is a good opening for a bank there. 
I hâve been for some time looking out for a suitable person ; you 
are the man/* said he, touching Mr. Bigues' sleeve with his pipe. 
Will Melbourne suit you ? Yes ? Very well. I will supply the 
money; you shall fumish your energy and business knowledge. 
No thanks, I beg ; let us be serious since we are talking business. 
When the thaw sets in you can start ; meantime you can study the 
question and post yourself up in the business.** 

Mr. Van pot, who had much knowledge of human nature, had 
not the least anxiety on the score of the funds he proposed to 
employ in this venture. Repentance so deep and sincère as that 
felt by Mr. Bigues was the surest of guarantees in his eyes, and 

being a good-hearted man he thought 

of the families his guest had brought 

to ruin. 

^ Mr. Bigues, having for précaution 

' sake assumed the name of Dubourg, 

^ became the manager of the Bank of 

\^ - -. -- ^ ^^ Van Oot and Co., in Melbourne. 

Six months after his departure— to the very day— Mr. Van Oot 
had punctually forwarded the letter which the doctor had placed 
so carefully in his drawer, 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

A NEW ARRIVAL FROM SAINTE-MAURE CHANGES PETER* S PLANS.— 
HE RECEIVES AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 

The month of July came to an end. Peter passed his examina- 
tion for the Bachelor's degree in sciences. This good news was 
carried to Sainte- Maure by the captain on the same day, as, on 
receiving a letter from his mother-in-law, he went down to Sainte- 
Maure, accorapanied by Doctor Bryan, one of the most celebrated 
of the Paris physicians. 

"Well," said Camille, who was awaiting his return with 
anxiety. 

" There is nothing serious ; only he has been imprudent to 
wait so long. Your father knew what was the matter with him, 
and it was with his consent that your mother wrote. Doctor 
Bryan and he are quite agreed on ail points. When the great 
beat is over, he is to go to Cannes for some months. He hesitated 
at first, on account of the expense, and that is the reason he 
wished to hâve Doctor Bryan's opinion. But what is expense 
when health is in question ? Everyone will assist, and the thing 
will soon be accomplished. Christine and Peter are doing won- 
ders : we must take care not to be behind-hand. Your mother 
will go with your father." 

*' But the rest ! What will become of them ail the time ? 
They must come hère." 

**That is my advice also, and I made the suggestion before 
them ail. They asked time to think of it. I cannot see what 
objections they can raise." 

That same evening, as soon as he was at liberty, Peter heard 
the news. While returning to the Quartier Latin, he reflected 
deeply upon it. In the joy of his first success, when quitting the 
old Sorbonne — to which he had entered a mère candidate, and 
whence he came out a full-blown Bachelor — he had thought how 
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pleasant it would be to pass a fortnight at Sainte-Maure. But 
now he put away the vision as selfish. It was absolutely necessary 
that his father should recover his health in the south, so Peter 
must make as much money as possible, and put down ail expenses 
not absolutely necessary. So he put his joumey on one side, 
for that was a real economy, without reckoning that he might give 
lessons during those fifteen days which he had thought of passîng 
in idleness. 

It might perhaps be necessary to give up the degree in Letters 
which he ought to obtain on the foUowing Tuesday, and which 
was not necessary to him. No one would feel disappointed, for 
he had not spoken to anyone, not even to Christine, respecting 
this second examination. On the other hand, his father would 
be much pleased if he took the degree. He had not spoken of 
it lately, but had always wished it, and his father's wishes Peter 
regarded as orders. Moreover, Peter had leamed, from the inter- 
course and the example of his family, the golden maxim — " Never 
undertake a work lightly, and bring everything undertaken to a 
good issue." 

" Let us go on ! ** he muttered, as he tumed from the quay into 
a narrow street of the Quartier Latin. ** I must take the degree 
of Letters, too. The joumey to Sainte-Maure must be relin- 
quished this time.*' 

Charles Dickens, in one of his 
books, has depicted a character who 
always is talking of working and 
never applying himself to it. This 
person, to express his ardour for 
work, is always saying that he is 
about to eut dowTi a tree in the Forest 
of Difficulty. Peter had read Dick- 
ens' books, and he compared himself 
smilingly to this cutter-down of trees. There was this dffference, 
however, that the forest of difficulties had actually existed, as real 
and visible for instance as the lamp-post close by ; he had seized 
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his axe, and had at once eut the first tree he encountered — big or 
little, it did not matter, so long as he felt so energetic. 

As he entered his little room, he found a note from Mr. 
Lemaistre-Mire, inviting him to dinner for the folio wing Tuesday, 
on the plea of business of importance. 

" What can this important business be ? " 

He opened his window, and gazed out upon the Panthéon, as 
if the Panthéon had been in the publisher's confidence. 

" Bah 1 ** said he, as he closed the window. ** I shall know ail 
about it on Tuesday.*' 

He put the letter in his drawer, and took out the " Manual for 
Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Letters." When he 
extinguished his lamp, he had eut down half-a-dozen " staddles " 
in the Forest of Difficulty. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

PETER AT THE SORBONNE. 

That same Tuesday morning on which Peter was to go up for his 
examination, the porter of the Sainte-Barbe handed him a letter 
from Christine. As this was not the day he usually received them, 
he opened the letter with some misgiving. " Perhaps papa is not 
so wel V was his first thought ; when he had read a few Unes he 
exclaimed, *' Ah, the little imp ! She has taken me in when I was 
hoping to catch her." Christine told her brother that she had 
gained a first-class govemess' certificate. "You will, I hope, 
forgive me," she said, " for having a secret from you. If I had 
spoken of my détermination you might hâve let something slip 
in your letters. As they sometimes ask to see them, papa would 
hâve known that I was preparing for it, and he would hâve been 
anxious respecting my health." The letter went chattering on 
joyously through eight pages. Peter read it twice overbefore 
going to the Sorbonne. 

The Dean of the Faculty was not only a leamed man but a 
man of a pure and severe taste. The written compositions and 
the replies of the candidates often reduced him to despair, and 
he could not help deploring bitterly, every session, the decay of 
classical attainments. AU the time that Peter was under exami- 
nation by the other examinera, he kept himself tumed towards 
him, darting his piercing looks upon the candidate. When his 
turn came to tum the patient on the gridiron he said, putting 
his elbows on the table and crossing his hands, — 

** Now, sir, you and I." The audience shuddered, and every- 
body thought the candidate was going to hâve a bad time. 

"My coUeagues and I," said he, in a clear sharp tone, "are 
very grateful to you," (hère the coUeagues nodded) " most grate- 
ful " (this was ironically addressed to the audience) " for having 
taken the degree as a serious matter, and given an example un- 
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happily too rare. Your exercises are excellent, the replies you 
hâve raade to those gentlemen indicate a well-balanced niind and 
most conscientious préparation. I am only to question you as Sl 
matter of form.'* 

Peter thought he was dreaming; émotion overcame him; he 
replied in a manner satisfactory to the dean, but in a low and 
trembling voice. 

" Do you intend to take a mastership ? " asked the dean, casting 
a look of triumph over the crowd of unsuccessful candidates. 

" No, sir," replied Peter, almost asharaed to dash the hopes of 
the dean. 

" I regret it, for the sake of the pupils whom you would hâve 
found. I thank you again, sir, and I do not think I am saying 
too much in telling you that you hâve passed — and passed 
honourably." 

There was a murmur of applause in the Kall. It was a very 
small, very dusty, very badly decorated, and badly lighted hall, 
but it appeared to Peter a brilliantly illurainated palace. 

In the excess of his delight he vainly sought for his hat, which 
was handed him respectfuUy by a gentleman of middle âge and 
astonishingly shabby, who was taking notes in a ragged mémo- 
randum book. 

"This way, sir, this way," said another obliging gentleman, 
"the door is this way." 

He was not in a condition to find the door. 
With a bound he was back at Sainte- 
Barbe, and fell into the arms of Mr. Cantin, 
who folded him afFectionately in his blot- 
ting-paper coat, ail the while watching a 
division of his pupils who were not walking 
in proper order. 

When Peter was alone in his little room, ^ 
he sat himself down astride of a chair and ^ 
crossed his arms on the back; he experienced a sensation which 
might be designated as a delicious lassitude, to which he abandoned 
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hîmself to think that there are very happy moments in one's life, 
and that the day then passing oflfered him a long perspective of 
happiness. 

Pleasure the first was to write to Christine; pleasure the second, 
to carry the news of his success to the Rue Tronchet ; pleasure 
the third, which was mixed with a little not unpleasant mystery, 
to go and dine with Mr. Lemaistre-Mire, and find out at length 
what this great business was respecting which he wished to see 
him. 

When he had idled quite half an hour he placed Christine's 
letter before him, and amused himself by commencing his own 
by the same phrases. 

" You will be angry with me,*' he wrote, "for having a secret 
from you. Had I spoken of my résolve you might hâve let some- 
thing of it escape in conversation ; besides, they sometimes ask 
to see my letters ; papa might hâve become acquainted with my 
préparations." 

He continued in this strain for eight pages, and after that he 
went to the Rue Tronchet. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

PETER IN THE RUE TRONCHET. 

" Have you heard from Christine ? " asked Camille, as soon as he 
appeared. 

"Yes, this momîng." 

" It is too bad of her having thèse secrets ! ** And as he did not 
reply, she continued, " Don't 
you think it is very wrong of 
her?" 

"Very," he saîd, with a 
confused air. " What punish- 
ment does she deserve ? " 

"To be fed on bread and 
water." 

" Fortunately I do not dine 
with you to-day." 
"Why fortunately?" 
" Because I should only have 
dry bread." 
" I do not understand." 

" Yet it is very simple. I did not tell you beforehand that I 
was going in for the degree in Letters : I have passed, and I beg 
your pardon. I will never do so any more, never — never." 

" Oh, this is too much ! " exclaimed Camille, indignantly ; and 
seizing her brother by the wrist she dragged him into her husband's 
study. "Albert," said she, opening the door impetuously, " just 
look at this great boy I " 
" I am looking at him." 
" What do you think of him ? " 
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" He looks well enough ; nevertheless, if you wish it I will say 
he looks a regular ruffian." 

" You are joking, but tell me truly what you think. Where do 
you think he has just corae from ? " 

"From prison, no doubt." 

" He cornes from the Sorbonne." 



Albert, just look at this great boy \ ** 

" Hum ! that's serions ; and what business had he at the 
Sorbonne ? Admiring the architecture of that ancient 
building?" 

" He went there without having told anyone, to pass another 
examination. The gentleman is now a Bachelor of Letters ! *' 

" Unhappy man ! " exclaimed the captain, ** you must hâve a 
monomania on the subject of examinations. You must take care 
of that, eh ? " 

" And never to hâve told me ! " exclaimed his wife. " Christine 
on one side, this boy on the other, hâve kept things secret. They 
were in a regular conspiracy." 
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" I knew nothîng of Christine's project, and she knew nothing 
of mine/' 

" Are you sure ? " 1 

" Quite sure." 

" Then I will forgive you this once/* 

" I will promise not to do it again," said 
Peter, laughing. " I do not wish to hâve 
any secrets from you, and to show you that 
I am serious, I will tell you in confidence 
that I am going to dine with Mr. Lemaistre- 
Mire, this evening, and he has what he 
calls important business to talk over. I 
promise to keep you well informed of ail that takes place." 
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CHAPTER LXXXL 

PETER AT THE HOUSE OF MR. LEMAISTRE-MIRE. 

When Peter arrived at the publisher's, the lady of the house met 
him kindly, saying, " We hâve already heard of you : my hus- 

band met Mr. Cantin, who told him 

' of your success. This only confirms 

^ us in the idea we hâve already formed. 

Edmund is in délicate health, as you 

are aware. Doctor Bryan says that 

the school does not suit him, and has 

strongly advised us to hâve him edu- 

cated at home. We hâve therefore determined to put him under 

the tuition of a good master, and immediately thought of you, and 

wish to know whether you would leave Sainte-Barbe to come and 

live with us. Do not décide in a hurry ; take time to reflect and 

to consult your parents. Edmund likes you very much ; you hâve 

gained his confidence, and you will be to him ail that he can 

possibly require. We are aware that we are asking a great deal 

of you." 

" Look at the question from every point of view," said Mr. 
Lemaistre-Mire, in his turn. The house is close to the School of 
Medicine ; you will be at liberty to pursue your studies, and hère 
you will be regarded not as a tutor but as one of the family." 

" Absolutely as one of the family,** repeated Mrs. Lemaistre- 
Mire. 

When Peter took leave of his host and hostess, he over- 
whelmed them with thanks for their kindness and for the confi- 
dence they reposed in him. 

Mr. Lemaistre-Mire accompanied him on his way home. 
"There is,** said he, "another aspect of our arrangement which 
I did not wish to touch upon in my wife*s présence, because it 
might hâve made you uncomfortable. Let us now speak as men 
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of business. I know that you wish to earn money — I am ac- 
quainted with your motives, and respect them. Let us look into 
the money question. How much a month do you receive at 
Sainte-Barbe and for your private tuition ? *' 

" A little over two hundred francs," replied Peter, blushing. 

" I will give you four hundred," replied the publisher, " and if 
that is not sufficient, say so frankly." 

" It is a great deal too much," replied Peter, quite confused at 
this liberality. 

**You are very young," replied Mr. Lemaistre-Mire, smiling; 
** and I see you do not understand business. I proportion my ofFer 
to the want I feel for your services. If your modesty thinks I am 
giving too much, my honour prevents me from ofFering you less. 
Later on, when you hâve become more farailiar with medicine, 
you may be able to increase your income by correcting the proof 
sheets for the firm. Think well over this ; let the night bring 
counsel. In case you décide in favour of our arrangement, do not 
forge t that we shall esteem it as a great favour." 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 

PETER ENTERS A CAFÉ FOR THE FIRST TIME, AND DOES NOT 
REGRET IT. 

Peter had quite made up his mind ; but out of respect to his 
father did not wish to close the arrangement without his consent. 



" What can I bring y ou, sir? " said the waiter. 

His brain was full of projects, and the future appeared more 
cheerful. His joy was at its height when he suddenly thought 
ould now be able to find means to hâve his father's book 
*'Those/' he said, look ing round complacently, "those 
oofs that I should like to correct." 
pped for a moment under a lamp to look at his watch, 
ast be told, as it is the truth,) he entered a solemn and 
ttle cafè^ wherein a bald waiter wearing immense whiskers 
'^ over a newspap 
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" What can I bring you, sir ? " said the waiter, jumping up in 
a frightened manner. 

" What can you bring me ? *' repeated Peter. " I suppose/' he 
added to himself, " that one would scarcely enter a café without 
taking something. Give me," he said to the waiter, "a glass of 
eau sucrée and writing materials." 

The waiter with a contemptuous air placed a small bottle of 
water, and four misérable little lumps of sugar, before Peter, with 
a glass in which a spoon jingled loudly. 

But he might as well hâve kept his contemptuous airs for ano- 
ther occasion. Peter was bent over his i/tTiting, taking no more 
notice of the waiter than the water. When- he had finished his 
letter, and swallowed a mouthful of water as a matter of form, he paid 
the waiter. He then took a stamp from his pocket-book, stamped 
his letter, and posted it in a box just opposite the sepulchral café. 

" Just in time," said the postman who 
was clearing out the letters, ** this is the 
last collection." 

Peter had no remorse for having en- 
tered a café for the first time ; on the 
contrary, he congratulated himself upon 
having done so. " Had I gone home to 
Write that letter," he thought, as he pur- 
sued his way to Sainte-Barbe, " it would 
not hâve been despatched this evening. 
Father will receive it to-morrow, and I 

can in strictness receive a reply the day after — in two days at 
latest, if things come to the worst even." 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

OF COURSE PETER WILL TAKE A HOLIDAY. 

The doctor's answer arrived the next day but one : Christine had 
acted as secretary. 

" Two letters in one day," began Christine, ** and such letters ! 
I send you back your reproaches for my want of confidence, and 
take my excuses to serve for a better occasion. My * escapade ' — 
so papa calls it — ^had already put the family in a ferment ; yours 
has completely tumed their heads. Do you know that the Dean 
of the Faculty is a rare good man, and I should like to know him 
very much, to thank him for the honour he has conferred upon 
Ourselves in your person. I like Mr. Cantin very much, because 
he has been so good to you. So there are some really kind hearts 
in Paris; people hère prétend that there are none outside the 
parish of Sainte- Maure ; some day I shall point out their errer. 
The end of your first letter was tantalizing. We were wondering 
what would happen at the house of Mr. Lemaistre-Mire. We 
calculated at what time the post would come in, and our faces 
were as long as you please when we found that we must pass 
another day in anticipation. I went away in ill-temper to work 
with my white mice.. Aunt Julia ail the time was making incredi- 
ble efforts of imagination to divine what strange dishes were 
served upon a rich publisher's table. On our retum I perceived 
Mageron ringing at the door. I must confess that I made poor 
Aunt Julia run in a most undignified manner. 

** Papa opened the letter before us ail. * Of course he must 
accept it,' was his first remark. 

" Everybody is of the same opinion, so you must accept the 
oflfer. But will you not regret a little that small room at Sainte- 
Barbe, where you hâve worked so hard and thought of us so 
much ? I shall regret it. I know it by heart from your descrip- 
tions : I hâve only to shut my eyes to see you seated at the little 
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table or leaning out at the window. As soon as ever yo^ are 
isettled in your new abode, do not fail to send me a minute 
description of your room. I shall know better how to picture 
you when I think about you. 

" I hâve discovered, through Mary*s indiscrétion, that James îs 
studying for the Normal School. Is it very difficult, and do you 
think he will succeed? Make my peace with Camille. But I 
must stop hère ; this chattering has no end/ 

The chatter had fiUed two large pages, at the end of which was 
a full stop. Then came a postscript, then a second, then a third ; 
five postscripts in ail, followed by a note, explanatory of a passage 
in the letter. 

Such was Christine's letter — or rather, such were ail her letters. 

The fourth postscript raised a question that caused Peter much 
reflection. "I hear from ail sides," said Christine, "that your 
beard is growing most imposing, and I am exlremely anxious to 
see for myself if this report is true. Can you not find time to take 
a fortnight's holiday? I tremble while writing of holidays to such 
a tremendous worker ; but think of my request." 

He thought of it a great deal, and his heart beat with joy at 
the very idea of treading the pavement of Sainte-Maure again. 
But the expense ! 

In her foUowing letter Christine renewed her request, but with 
greater authority : — " Papa wishes it, mamma bids me insist upon 
it, and you know that Camille and Albert are coming to stay three 
weeks with Président Renaud." 

**No doubt, no doubt," said Peter to himself, "but the 
expense ! " 

He then proceeded to open a note, which had arrived at the 
same time as Christine*s letter» and which had been sent direct 
from the Sorbonne. 

It was a communication from the secretary to the effect that if 
he would présent himself at the office the expenses of his exami- 
nation would be retumed to him. Mr. Cantin, without saying 
anything about it, had asked an audience of the dean, and Ihiad 

16 
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told him the history of his young friend. Acting upon the dean's 

suggestion, the Faculty had decided to reimburse Peter the ex- 

penses of his examination. 

" This is ' treasure trove/ " said Peter to Mr. Cantin. " I was 

hesitating about taking a fortnight*s leave : I hesitate no longer." 

'* You are quite right," said Mr. Can- 
tin, laughing in his sleeve at the good- 
natured trick he had played. 

*' By-the-bye," said Mr. Lemaistre to 
Peter, when he spoke to him respecting 
the holiday, " Bryan tells me that your 
father has written a wonderful book. 
Will you act as intermediary between 

your father and me ? Bring me the manuscript. Bryan shall run 

over it, and see whether there are any Uttle touches to be added, 

and we will bring it out after the vacation." 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

PETER DISCOVERS THAT LIFE IS NOT SO SAD AFTER ALL ! 

Thank heaven that in this life, which some surly philosophers are 
pleased to represent as so sad, so monotonous and wearisome, 
there are pleasures great and small for those people whose con- 
sciences are at rest, and whose characters are properly developed. 
One of the most delicious is that which animated Peter in train 
No. 74, which, as everyone knows (or at least the Railroad Guide 
States) arrives at Sainte-Maure at 11.25 a.m. 

Ensconced in a third-class carriage, he watched the rapidly-pass- 
ing meadows, woods, roads, v«illeys, and flats, illurainated by the 
sunlight. It was a pleasure merely to see such sights, but the 
pleasure was doubled by the inner joy experienced by the traveller. 
AU the incidents of the joumey were but as embroidery upon this 
pleasant thought, " In a few hours I shall embrace them again ; 
every tum of the wheels brings me nearer home ! " Just before 
he reached the Pellan station he begah to recognize the country ; 
memories of former days crowded upon him, enhanced by the joy 
of the présent. He suddenly began to feel very impatient : he had 
never thought the distance between Pellan and Sainte-Maure so 
great. At last I at last I The engine uttered a shrill scream, the 
speed relaxed, and the train, groaning and whistling, entered the 
terminus. 

" There he is ! " exclaimed a shrill voice, which Peter imme- 
diately recognized as Mary's. 

He had only time to open the door and to jump upon the plat- 
form when he found himself surrounded, embraced, besieged, 
escaladed, but so happy. 

" He has grown l No, he is pale. He îsquite a man. Dear 
boy ! At last he has corne I How is Camille ? How is Albert ? 
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Papa wanted to come, mamma prevented him. The station is 
too far oflf. He is waiting for us. 1 will carry his valise. No, I 
will. Well, we'U carry it between us. Foucarel has passed for 
his degree. Mr. Lepigeur and Aunt Julia are stopping at home 
with papa." 

To which was he to pay attention ? The railway servants and 
the other travellers smiled gently as they gazed at the animated 
group of which Peter was the centre. 

Not knowing to whom to reply he embraced them ail, beginning 
with his mother, who gazed at him in silent admiration, and whose 
eyes told him how deeply he was loved. He exchanged glances 
of intelligence with Christine, and answered at random to the 
questions of James and Mary about Mr. Cantin, Mr. Lemaistre- 
Mire, the Sorbonne, the dean, Sainte-Barbe, and the Médical 
Schools. Foucarel, out of delicacy, had kept away from the station, 
so as not to be a tie upon the first greetings. Suddenly he ap- 
peared at a corner of the market, and was tremendously astonished 
to meet the people whom he had been expecting for the last hour, 
the hypocrite ! 

Theresa was at the door-step of the little house ; at one of the 
first-floor Windows they could see Aunt Julia and Mr. Lepigeur. 
They suddenly disappeared at the arrivai of the little procession, 
which met them in the hall. 

Peter kissed Theresa and Aunt Julia, and even Mr. Lepigeur, 
and having gained the right of entry he went with his mother only 
to his father's study. Christine went to see that the arrangements 
of the table were complète. 

The doctor looked pale and thin, but his features betrayed 
neither sufFering nor discouragement. His fine blue eyes, so like 
his father's, wore an expression of holy joy. At the entrance of 
Peter a smile parted his lips. Happy is the son whose coming 
brings such a smile to the lips of his father I 

" There is our boy," said Mrs. Cartel, looking up with pride 
at the manly and resolute face of the child she had carried in her 
arms, and who was now head and shoulders taller than herself. 
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" Our boy has become a man," said the doctor, gravely. The 
words were very simple, yet both father and 
mother were thrilled with pride. Simple 
people like the doctor always spoke simply, 
so their least words and eulogies bore a mean- 
ing. This sentence was uttered with such 
an expression of confidence, admiration, and 
gratitude ! " My brave soldier ! " continued 
the doctor, placing his hand on Peter's 
shoulder; almost immediately he added, 
" Christine will scold us if we keep breakfast waiting. No, no, 
my friend, you must offer your mother your arm. Do you not 
see that I am quite merry, and that I can walk like a man ? " 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE SOCIETY OF COPYISTS. 

Immediately after breakfast, Peter foUowed his father into his 
stndy to speak to him respecting his manuscript 

" Is it so very pressing then ? " asked the doctor, with a smile 
of satisfaction. 

" I havç solemnly promised to take it back with me on my 
retum." 

" But in fifteen days, how can such a large work be copied 
out?" 

**I hâve thought of that," said Peter, '*and hâve hit upon a 
very simple plan. We must divide the work, and give it to a squad 
of copyists. How many pages are there in the manuscript?" 

** Five hundred and sixty.*' 

'* Christine has already copied sixty, she says. So five hundred 
pages remain. I can find copyists : let me see — Christine and 
myself, two ; James and Mary, four ; Camille and Albert, who 
will arrive to-morrow, six ; Mr. Lepigeur, seven ; and Foucarel, 
eight. Five hundred divided by eight, gives sixty-two pages and 
a fraction for each person. Each has fifteen days before him ; 
that is foiu* pages to copy a-day — why, ifs nothing ! Q. E. DJ** 

The manuscript was unearthed, and Peter apportioned the 
parts. The copyists found that four pages a-day was very little. 
They wished to display their zeal and dévotion by doing more. 
But in this world, wisdom consists most often in being satisfied 
with what we hâve, when we hâve not what we want ; and the 
copyists were obliged to be satisfied with four pages a-day. 

On the sixth day, Foucarel brought his portion finished. Did 
the Society of Copyists receive him triumphantly ? Were there 
not some there who had secretly entertained the hope of canying 
ofF the prize, who were annoyed at his success ? The majority 
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declared unhesitatingly that Foucarel was an impostor, a vain 
créature, who sought to exalt himself at the expense of others. 

** I hâve notpassed in philosophy for nothing," replied Foucarel 
calmly to his detractors, " and I hâve not reached my tirae of life 
without knowing that envy always attaches to true merit." 

** We are envious, then ? *' 

" Quite so." 

There was an ** Oh ! ** of indignation. James declared that he 
would verify the work, and added. — 

" l'il bet he has ' scamped ' it ! " 

The work was done beautifuUy. He had dotted every / and 
crossed every /. 

" Then there were pages missing ! " 

They were counted again and again — it was complète. 

" Then someone had assis ted him ! '* 

The writing was the same ail through the copy. 

They were obliged to yield to this évidence, and confess that 
Foucarel was the king of copyists. 

The " king of copyists," who bore no malice, offered to assist 
anyone who had need of aid. No one said a word ; only the 
captain began to laugh. Mary blushed to the whites of her eyes, 
and Mr. Lepigeur bridled up. The ** king of copyists'' did not 
acknowledge himself beaten, and addressed them individually. 

Mr. Lepigeur declared that peither for gold nor silver would 
he cède a line or a word of the work that he had had the honour 
to undertake. He did not get on very rapidly, 'twas true, but he 
was progressing, and they could see 
it was legible. The captain candidly 
confessed that he was terribly idle, 
but he had no need of assistance, 
seeing that his father had taken by 
force at least two-thirds of his task, 
so as to hâve some little stake in his < 
old friend's work, and because it re- 
called the time when he was young and used to " engioss " in a 
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lawyer's office. The captain's wife said that they considered her 
quite sufficiently employed in the household duties, but she wished 
to prove them wrong, and that she was still good for something. 

"And you, Peter?" asked the "king of copyists." 

**None of your chaflf," replied Peter; *'address yourself to 
somebody else, and do not seek to make me think I hâve become 
a dunce." 

James was at length forced to confess his secret : he was on the 
point of finishing, and that was why he was so irritated at seeing 
Foucarel get ahead. 

** Ah, ha ! " cried Foucarel, " habemus reum confitentem l We 
hâve the culprit*s confession. Tis you, then, who are at the 
bottom of this coalition — ^for there is a coalition ; *tis you who 
hâve let loose ail this against me I There has been libel, contra- 
diction, and grave injury done^-offences provided for by a statute 
which I will quote some future day, when I know what it is. Your 
business will be settled before ray tribunal ! *' 

Mary confessed that she was rather behindhand, but not on 
account of idleness or négligence, but because it gave her a great 
deal of trouble to write large and legîbly. James had told her 
that small writing would put the compositors in a rage. It was, 
then, entirely out of regard for the eyes of the compositors that 
she progressed so slowly. 

"Well,** said Foucarel, "let me help you.'* 

"And I,** said James, "I am hère to help her. Mary knows 
very well that she can count upon me always and anywhere/' and 
he exchanged a glance of intelligence with his sister. 

Mary nodded, and as she was close to her brother she whis- 
pered, — 

"Yes, Minister." 

Christine entered at this moment. She had gone out for a con- 
férence with Theresa. 

" There," said Peter to Foucarel, " there is the only person to 
whom you can offer your assistance. We are ail interested in 
supporting your request; for if our housekeeper be overworked. 
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it is to be feared that she wîU neglect her important duties, or steal 
away from us as she did last Tuesday, when we went out fishing. 
I surprised her at her desk as we came home, and that is why I 
denounce her to the T^hole society.** 

" At least," said James, " if she did remain behind it was to 
make herself acquainted with the work. But this intriguing Fou- 
carel, why did not he come ? It was in order that he might get 
in advance of us. That was not fair, and I maintain that he 
played us a trick." 

Christine wanted to prove that she had spare tîme, but every- 
one was against her. Besides, she was given to understand that 
she had honourably done her share of the book, as she had 
already copied sixty pages. Foucarel gained his object and 
carried away twenty pages of manuscript. 

Mr. Lepigeur finished his task last of ail, but what wonderful 
work it was ! Formerly in the Custom House he had been cele- 
brated for the excellence of his handwriting, and he was very proud 
of this merit ; ail the more so as, according to his own account, he 
had no other. Even this merit had militated against his advance- 
ment, "because," he would say very seriously, "to be appointed 
a head clerk, the fîrst condition insisted upon is that your signature 
must be illegible : just see the signatures of those gentlemen I *' 

The very day of Peter's return to Paris Doctor Bryan was put 
in possession of the manuscript, and in the evening he commenced 
to read it. 

"It is just what I thought,'* he muttered, "after Cartel told me 
about his book ; unless I greatly err this book will take the prize, 
and as the prize was not allotted last year there will be a nice 
round sum. I will introduce the book to the Academy." 

If the sympathy which surrçunds an author could hâve any 
influence upon the fate of his book, never could a book succeed 
better than Doctor Cartel's. If the members of the Commission 
deputed to examine it enjoyed the privilège of knowing the cha- 
racter of writers by their writing, they would say, " There are, 
indeed, good people at the disposai of this distinguished man.'' 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

" SURSUM CORDA ! " 

The day previous to Peter's departure for Paris, the doctor took 
his son into his study, and said to him, — 

'•* You hâve become the second head of the family. Thanks 
to you and your sister Christine I am enabled to go to the south, 
and make arrangements which 
hitherto prudence has prevented. ^ 
. Albert and Camille wish to hâve 
^ Christine, James, and Aunt Julia 
^with them during our absence; 
^^ but that would be too much for i 
them, and I should be anxious \ 
t for the health of so many people I 
\ living together in Paris in such a 
I limited space. I hâve accepted 
|the offers oT Lepigeur and his I 
p mother-in-law ; their house is too 
large for them, I will leave them 
ail our people. Mrs. Rondeau 
and her daughter are women of dignity and refinement, and I 
could not leave Christine in better hands. She can continue her 
teaching ; Mary can pursue her studies under the direction of her 
sister and of Mrs. Lepigeur, who has asked to take care of her. 
James will go on with his school-work. We hâve agreed as to 
the price of the board and lodging, which I will tell you, and you 
and Christine will hâve to pay it. I know that you will gladly 
accept this duty, and that you will not be embarrassed by it. 
There is one thing which I must tell you, and which you may 
repeat to your sister: For two months we hâve lived entirely 
upon the proceeds of your work ; the crisis is past, and I am now 
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sure that we shall never be in such pressing need again. My 
dear children, you hâve repaid a hundredfold ail that we hâve 
ever done for you : that you may ever be as happy is my daily 
prayer. You are as father and mother to the younger ones, and 
I am sure they are in such good hands, both for the présent and, 
if necessary, for the future, that I can undertake without anxiety 
this joumey, which under other circumstances would appear to 
me final. 

" In a year and a half you will be of âge for the conscription. 
I hâve put by the necessary sum to provide a substitute : it is a 
sacred deposit which I hâve had the courage to leave untouched 
even in our greatest distress. You may, therefore, work in peace 
without fear of interruption. No thanksl Recollect that in 



They walked about the little garden. 



taking this précaution I hâve considered the rest of the family 
quite as much as yourself. Now, my brave boy, go and find 
Christine and tell her ail you now know." 
The brother and sister walked about the little garden together, 
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proud of each other, happy to be usefiil and capable of inspiring 
such confidence. 

How young of heart they were, notwithstanding the rude expé- 
rience of life they had had ; how confident they were in the future, 
how determined to do their duty everywhere, and under ail cir- 
cumstances ! 

" VVhat a lovely evening ! " murmured Christine, looking up to 
the dark blue sky ail studded with stars. " I will try to remem- 
ber ail you hâve told me when you hâve gone away, and when 
papa and mamma hâve left us. Poor Ourselves l how we shall he 
dispersed.'' 

" We shall meet agajn/' said Peter. 
" We must always think of the re-union 
so as to keep our hearts above the 
sorrow of séparation. Come, darling, 
do not cry ; let us take for our motto, 
^ Sursum corda* ** 

Christine next day was rather de- 
pressed ; at the last moment, when 
Peter kissed her at the station, he whispered in her ear, ** Sursum 
corda ! '* 

She smiled and nodded her head gaily, and did not shed a 
tear until he had quite gone away. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

A NEW ARRIVAL. 

SiNCE the end of September the doctor and his wife had been at 
Cannes. Peter was at the house of Mr. Lemaistre-Mire, and the 
rest of the family under the hospitable roof of Mrs. Rondeau. 

One cold morning in October, Peter was seated by the fire 
preparing for his pupil, when a knock came to the door. The 
knock was sharp and determined, as if it had been inflicted by a 
wooden finger ; |ind there was something of impatience in it also, 
as if the owner of the wooden finger were in a hurry. 

** Corne in," said Peter. 



Peter was much pleased with his visit. 

Vacheron entered. His face, pinched with cold and dilated 
with joy, wore a strange expression. He gave vent to the foUow- 
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ing sentence în a breath, as he had evidently composed it care- 
fully, and leamt it by heart. 

" You may buy the gloves, a bouquet, and the sugar-plums for a 
godfather : the little fellow bas made bis appearance." 

*'Itisaboy, then?" 

'* You bave bit it." 

"Strong?" 

" Cri(es with tbe voice of a captaîn of a ship." 

Peter burried to the Rue Tronchet, and was much pleased with 
bis visit. 

On bis retum, he bastened to acquaint bis parents tbat tbe 
Society of Oursdves and Company had received a new member. 

Afterwards he wrote several letters, ail beaiiijg tokens of tbe 
joyous feelings he experienced at the sight of bis godchild, 
though he was only godfather by proxy. 

The real godfather was Doctor Cartel ; the godmother was the 
captain*s mother. But the doctor was at Cannes, Mrs. Renaud 
never left ber room, so Peter represented bis father and Mrs. 
Cormeilles represented the godmother. 

"I would go home for a trifle," said the doctor, when he 
received the intelligence. 

"Tbat would be a nice pièce of business," replied bis wife, 
laughing. " Fortunately I am hère, and the police not far ofil" 

** But I feel so well," said the invalid, twirling bis cane. 

"Ail the greater reason not to compromise a cure, so well 
begun ! " 

The doctor submitted to necessity; butas a protest be knocked 
a great stone nearly into the sea with a blow of bis stick. 

When Christine heard the great news, ihrough a note scribbled 
by Peter, she clapped ber hands joyously, and thought with 
shame that she had not finished embroidering the christening 
robe. 

**I should bave liked to bave had a nièce," said Mary. *'I 
made up my mind for a nièce, and now I must alter the ribbons 
in the little caps and shoes." 
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Mary tossed her pretty head two or three times, and began 
to replace the pink ribbons in the little caps and shoes by blue 
ones. 

** The blue is almost as pretty as the pink," she said, holding up 
one of the caps in the air. 

" You mày be sure they are quite as pretty." 

"Really? Well then, I am just as glad that it is a little 
nephew." 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

DECISION OF THE ACAJîEMY OF MEDICINE. 

January, February, March, and April had passed away since 
Dr. Cartel, acting upon the advice of his industrious colleague, 
had presented his work to the Academy, and yet no décision 
had been arrived at. 

Dr. Bryan was as silent as the grave ; he said not a word con- 
cerning the book nor of the resuit 6f the conclave, but every time 
he met Peter he put questions which the latter thought very 
ridiculous, although he answered politely. ** How long has your 
father been practising at Sainte-Maure? Does he vaccinale 
gratis? Are there any épidémies there — and is he noted for 
his treatment of them ? Is he clever with children ?" 

** He is a thorough original," said Peter to Foucarel openly in 
the Luxumbourg one day, close to a mass of lilacs then beginning 
to blossom. The first person that Peter noticed as he entered the 
dining-room afterwards was this " thorough original," who looked 
at him curiously, and bit his lips to keep himself from smiling. 

The publisher and his wife wore an embarrassed air, as if they 
were in possession of an important secret which they dared not 
communicate though they bumed to do so. 

Doctor Bryan commenced by quizzing Peter, and forced him 
to confess that he considered him, the said Doctor Bryan, a 
"thorough original," because of a certain business of which he had 
formerly spoken, and respecting which he no longer talked. 

Peter, quite overcome with confusion, was obliged to confess 
that he had had that opinion. The doctor then began a disserta- 
tion, which he seemed to prolong purposely, upon the promptitude 
with which young people judge their elders at the risk of making 
mistakes, and 
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"Mr. Biyanl *' said Mrs. Lemaistre, gently, in a reproachful 
manner. 

** Yes, ma'am, you are right, let the lecture go ; nevertheless I 
hâve a great mind to go on and keep him waiting, just to punisli 
him for having spoken evil of me ! My dear Cartel, your father 
has won the grand prize — don*t let your knife fall about like that. 
As this prize wa^ not awarded last year, the Academy has united 
the two prizes, which will give your 
father a sum of eight thousand 
francs. As this combination might 
raise some objections, it was neces- 
sary to delay a little in order to 
provide for them." 

" It is he who has solved them," 
thought Peter, and at the thought 
he was overcome with confusion. 

** Now, my dear Lemaistre, I must speak to you,** said the 
doctor ; ** you hâve somewhere on your head the bump of dis- 
crétion, for I can see by his face that you hâve not said anything 
to him about this. As a reward for having guarded my secret so 
carefuUy, you shall hâve the honour of publishing Doctor Cartel's 
book. You will do it with taste and care, will you not ? and do 
not forget to put after the title the words, * Approved by the 
Academy of Medicine,' — that will hâve a very good effect. After- 
wards — ah ! young man, I see you are not attending to me l ** 

Peter started, and was quite put out of countenance. 

While the doctor was dwelling upon thèse typographical minutia, 
he was thinking: ''Eight thousand francs! what happiness and 
content will this bring to his father, who will look upon it as an 
enormous sum. I wonder whether he will dare to ask permission 
to leave the table to write to his father atonce ! No, he will 
not— yes, he will — no, he won't ! " 

"He was thinking of the eight thousand francs," said the 
doctor, wîth afifected anger. "Confess now, but confess the 
truth I '• 

17 
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" Tis true ; I was thinking of the eight thousand francs," said 
Peter, so solemnly that everyone laughed. 

" Harpagon could not hâve spôken better. There, he's going 
to défend himself. Mrs. Lemaistre, corne to my assistance and 
tell him tbat I am only joking, and I do not take him for Harpa- 
gon. Now, l'il bet that you would like to leave the table to write 
to your father. Calm yourself, impetuous young man ; that has 
been done. I took it upon myself. Your father is my patient, 
and it was necessary to tell him in a peculiar manner. Let us 
retum to the subject. Afterwards we put the name of Dr. Cartel. 
Listen, Lemaistre-Mire, and give your attention to the answer you 
are going to make. What shall we put after the name ? " 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemaistre-Mire looked equally surprised as 
Peter ; evidently this time they were not in the confidence of the 
doctor. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

THE CONTENTS OF A SMALL BLACK JEWEL-CASE. 

When he had thoroughly enjoyed their astonishment and surprise, 
the doctor took from his pocket a small black je wel-case, which he 
placed beside his plate. 

" After the naroe," he contiaued, " we shall put * Knight of the 
Légion of Honour I * " 

Peter fancied he had not understood, and hc said, — 

" Do you mean to say that my father " 

" I mean to say that your father is a Knight of the Légion ôf 
Honour, and as I do not suppose that there are at Cannes any 
people from whora French or foreign orders can be procured, I 
hâve purchased this jewel-case in the Palais Royal. I hope you 
will forward it to him as a token of the great interest I hâve had 
in reading his book." 

Peter took the case mechanically and opened it. It contained 
in one compartment a cross of ordinary 
size, then a smaller one, and half-a-dozen 
spare ribbons. Peter saw them but in- 
distinctly — a mist was before his eyes. 

" How did this come to pass ?'' asked 
the publisher. 

'^In the simplest manner possible. I 
went to the Minister in the name of the 

Academy, I placed before him the report of the Commission and 
a statement of Doctor Cartels services ; he took up a form and 
signed it — ^that's ail. You know/* continued he, addressing Peter, 
" that thèse littie things can be sent by post. You can write and 
forward this to-morrow. I hâve told you why you must wait till 
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then. I can quite understand your impatience, it is very natural : 
you are a good son, and love your father. Pardon me if I hâve 
teazed you. When you are sufficiently advanced in your médical 
studies to understand this work of your father's, you will not only 
feel affection for him, you will feel admiration, for he possesses an 
elevated mind — he is a genius. The reward he has to-day received 
is a great one ; but it should hâve been bestowed upon him ten 
years sooner ! " 
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CHAPTER XC. 

THE DOCTOR IS SATISFIED. 

DocTOR Cartel, conttary to his expectation, Was compelled tô 
pass the year at Cannes, and then the following. This was a 
great disappointment to Ourselves. But each one continued to 
do well; and could not they write, and so contribute to the 
restoration of the invalid ? 

Peter, who had reckoned upon passing his vacations at Sainte- 
Maure, was very much disappointed, till one day Foucarel's 
father invited him to stay at his house, alleging that if Foucarel 
were deprived of the society of his friend for two long months, he 
would fall sick. Peter, who had no désire to see his friend suffer 
on his account, accepted the invitation warmly. Foucarel junior 
had a great admiration for Mary, and was very grateful to Christine. 

** The unoccupied house must be let and the rent saved,'* was 
the problem which occupied Mrs. Rondeau's mind. When she 
had ruminated upon it, she so trotted out the indefatîgable 
Lepigeur, that the little house found a tenant Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent, who had retired from business, took it ; and with their 
two "stumpy," though cheerful nièces, who sang ail day long, 
installed themselves therein. The fumiture was distributed 
amongst friends, and Mrs. Rondeau, in the anticipation of the 
(Joctor's retum, watched for the opportunity to take the house of 
the schoolmaster, who was about to retire, and retum to his 
native district. 

**The house is dear at two hundred francs," said she to Chris- 
tine, " but we must not mind that after recovering two years* rent ; 
besides, at the rate you are ail going you will be rich enough to let 
your dear papa hâve a better house. The schoolmaster s office 
will serve you for a class-room for your pupils, instead of your 
going about teaching as you hâve lately done." 
• "When the doctor and his wife retumed at length, they found 
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eveiything ready în the house vacated by the schoolmaster. He 
was a great amateur gardener, and had left his garden veiy well 
stocked. Mr. Cartel, acting under Doctor Bryan's advice, was 
taking to gardening. 

** It is the very thing of ail others that I désire," he said to his 
wife one day, as she was working, seated upou a rustic seat while 
he was digging. ''There is an azalea now which you will hâve 
something to say to, when you find it flowering in the drawing-room." 

Just then Mr. Chauvin appeared at the tum of the walk. He 
also was a horticulturist, and rather a distinguished one. He 
halted a moment to inspect some rose-trees. 

"The schoolmaster/' said he, as he greeted his friends, **un- 
derstood roses well. However, he has got a worthy successor." 

"That remains to be proved,'* said the doctor, modestly. 
" Excuse me if I do not shake hands with you ; you see in what a 
State my hands are." And with " the pride that apes humility " 
he exhibited his hands. ail covered with mould. 

"Between gardeners that goes for nothing," replied Mr. 
Chauvin, as he extended his hand. 

" Well,'* said the doctor, " is it true that you are going to leave 
us?" 

" it is necessary," replied Mr. Chauvin. " I hâve asked for an 
inspectorship ; they hâve granted it : I was tired of teaching. 
They hâve appointed me to the district in which my wife was 
bom. She has a little property there, which I can keep my eye 
upon, at the same time. Felicia is married, George is at the 
Polytechniç School; it will be child's play tobring up the others." 

" You are ahappy father," said the doctor, leaning on his spade. 

" We can shake hands upon that," replied Mr. Chauvin, srailing. 
" I should be quite happy, were I not about to leave so many kind 
friends. What will become of poor Baker, when he has no longer 
got the * Wild Boar ' to ravage his gardens ? And our quartettes, 
which were just commencing again ? ,There is one other thing 
that troubles me, and that is, to leave my class just at the time 
James is about to enter it. He has taken ail the school prizes this 
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year, and three at the Academical compétition. There is some- 
thing for you ! You are to pretenjd not to know. The Principal 
wishes to hâve a little surprise at the prize distribution.** 

The doctor had let his spade drop, and was now sitting upon 
a camp-stool. He looked for some moments at the mould upon 
his hands, and then said to his wife, — 

•* ^Vhat do you think of that ? " 

'* What do you think of it yourself ? '* she asked, smiling. 

" Indeed," said he, cheerfuUy, ** a time will come when we shall 
be too happy. Doctor Bryan has written wonderful accounts of 
Peter; Christine's classes hâve succeeded beyond our utmost 
expectations ; my little godchild Gabriel is a child " 

" Worthy of Ourselves,*' said Mrs. Cartel 

" Well, yes, i* faith, worthy of Oursdves. In a year or two, 
Mary will be able to assist her sister, and hère is James. carrying 
ail before him at the Normal School ! " 

" Everything,** said Mr. Chauvin. 

"You see, my dear, that Mr. Chauvin, who is a judge, answers 
for James* success* Well, I repeat it, we are too happy.** 

" My dear doctor,'* said Mr. Chauvin, seriously, " you need not 
be afraid of this access of happiness ; you hâve paid in advance, 
and very highly for it too. Whence cornes your happiness? 
From your children; and your children are as you hâve made 
them. No, no; you hâve not robbed anyone of their portion, 
and you hâve only received what is due to you — otium cum digni- 
tate. Excuse me, Mrs. Cartel, for 
quoting Latin in your présence. 
The ancient author who said that :: 
was no doubt thinking of your hus- ^ ( 
band, and he predicted for him * a :^:- 
tranquil and honoured old âge.* *' % 

Under the shade of a fig-tree, 
which protected them from the great ^ 

heat of the sun, they talked for a long time of the past with grati. 
tude, of the présent with joy, and of the future with confidence. 
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CHAPTER XCI. 

A PARIS NOTARY BRINGS NEWS FROM MR. VAN OOT.—THK '* BIALI- 
CIOUS OLD MAN " BEGINS TO PLAY TRICKS AGAIN. 

The years roUed on ; the letter from Mr. Bigues grew yellow, un- 
disturbed in the corner where the doctor had placed it. One fine 
day, a notary arrived from Paris, with a large portfolio under his 



The notary called together the creditors of Mr. Bigues. 

arm, and called together the creditors ot Mr. Bigues, their heirs, 
or légal représentatives. 

He had been deputed to hand to eâch of them, pro rata^ a con- 
sidérable sum. He promised to return upon a fixed date to bring 
a second instalment, and so on, until each of the creditors was 
paid in full. Hearing this, ail the creditors were most kind to 
the notary. 
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The doctor, for his share, had received forty thousand francs. 
It seerhed to him that he had never been so rich in his life. 

The notary, when quesrioned, déclared that the money had 
been sent him from Amsterdam, by a certain Mr. Van Oot, a 
ship-owner of that place. As he had not been bound to secrecy, 
he might say so ; but he knew no more. 

"Van Oot ! who is Van Oot?" was the question put by half 
the town. Some laughed, simply at this foreign name; others 
déclared it was a very pretty name, ^ince the owner had sent them 
money. Some thought that the pretended Van Oot was Mr. 
Bigues himself. 

But they soon ceased to think of Mr. Van Oot, and waited 
patiently for the second dividend promised by the Paris notary. 

Between the first and second appearances of the notary, the 
"malicious old man" — Time — so ingeniously named by Mr. 
Baker — had made Foucarel a doctor of laws. The very next day 
after his examination, he came to Sainte- Maure with the formai 
intention to stay there. He _;^.v:v: 
entered into negotiations with 
a lawyer, and purchaséd his 
i practice, on the condition that ^ ; 

, the name should remain up 
il until the said Foucarel had 
iii^mastered the détails of the 
|||l business, and was old enough 
i|!i to set up for himself. 

The ** malicious old man*' 

had made his old friend Peter 

a house surgeon in a Paris 

hospital. Doctor Bryan had 

endeavoured to persuade Peter to fix his résidence in Paris, 

assuring him, in advance, of success. But Peter held out against 

ail the arguments of the doctor, who smiled at his enthusiasm for 

Sainte- Maure. 

** There," he said, " is the inconvenience of belonging to a 
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faroily like yours. After ail, perhaps you are right to wish to 
retum home ; you are sure to make others happy, and to be happy 
yourself — that is a great deal'* 

Then Doctor Bryan became very thoughtful ; for though cele- 
brated, he was not happy. Absorbed in his studies, and by the 
establishment of his réputation, he had neglected to look after 
his son very carefully, and his son did not behave well. 

The doctor had too good a heart to be jealous ; nevertheless, 
when he heard Peter speak of his father from jthe bottom of his 
heart he envied Doctor Cartel, obscure, almost ruined as he was. 
It is a common trait of noble and elevated minds to endeavour 
to diffuse happiness around them, even when they hâve lost ail 
hope of it themselves. That is the reason why he had taken so 
great an interest in him, and looked after his aflfairs so perseveringly. 
Peter's godson (by proxy), young Gabriel, or more familiarly 
Biel, as he called himself, had attained to his fifth year, when the 
**malicious old man ** brought him a little sister, whom he loved 
at once, because she was so small, and had need of Biel to défend 
her. 

Biel was very fond of protecting people already, for he was a 

good-hearted lad \ but he was not obedient, which showed a bad 

disposition. Whence came this? The Cartels and Renauds 

jokingly accused each other of being the cause of this. 

y «, . However, Biel had littie passionate fits 

: ^ which disarmed the indignation of his 

grandfathers, so comical were thèse little 

displays. 

He did not cry, he did not get eut of 
temper, he simply said, — 

** Biel is not contented," and would tum 

upon his heel and walk away in a majestic 

sort of way, with his hands behind him, 

like a naval officer in miniature, walking 

the deck after a stormy interview with one of his superiors. 

Mary, fumished with an elementary certificate, had opened 
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another school beside that of her sister, and those mammas who 
had children too young to foUow Christme's studies were at 
length happy. 

Aunt Julia was very much annoyed not to be ablè to foUow 
both courses at the same time. This annoyance was scarcely 
justifiable, inasmuch as she always went to sleep in either room 
at the end of the first five minutes. 

"A bad sign," said the doctor^ moumfully,. 
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CHAPTER XCII. 

THE NOTARY CONTINUES TO VISIT SAINTE-MAURE, AND THE 
"MALICIOUS OLD MAN" CONTINUES TO OCCUPY HIMSELF WITH 
"OURSELVÊS." 

The notary came so many time$ to Sainte-Maure, that one day 
he received a receipt in fiill from ail the creditors. 

Meanwhile Camille had come to stay with her parents during 
the absence of her husband, who had gone to sea again in com- 
mand of a ship. Admirai Cormeilles had bought a beautifiil 
property near Sainte-Maure, to which he had retired. His little 
castle was but a pleasant walk for Ourselves, and the admirai was 
as pleasant a châtelain for the little children as for their grand- 
fathers. He consoled Camille, who was anxious conceming her 
husband's silence. He had most productive hiding-places for 
jujubes, and drawers full of bonbons. He told such capital 
stories to Biel and Mr. Lepigeur, who had become great friends. 

Little Christine was five years old. At her eamest request they 
made her a black apron with sleeves, so that she could write like 
Biel. When she was thus equipped she did not get on good 
terms with the ink, and it sometimes appeared at the tip of her 
nose, to the great admiration of both grandfathers. 

Biel was nine years old, and went to school as both his uncles 
had done. He wished to leam Latin with Christine, but they 
were too strong for him and he was forced to give in. 

James was passing his third year at the Normal SchooL He 
did not talk much of becoming the rector or minister, but he pre- 
pared himself very conscientiously for becoming a good teacher. 
His whole ambition was to be nominated to the Academy of 
Sainte-Maure, and was a good one. 

Foucarel is a lawyer, and has blond whiskers and a gentleman- 
like face, like a young Englishman of good family. Foucarel goes 
to court with bundles of papers under his ami, and a white neck- 
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tîe round his neck. Foucarel is still so young, notwithstanding 

his fair whiskers and his whîte tie, that he blushes to give orders 

to clerks who are older than himself, and as he is conscious that 

he blushes, he strives to clothe his 

orders in very professional terms. 

Foucarel is married. On his wedding 

day the Morillons, father and son, 

rang the bells as merrily as when , 

Camille was married, and Morillon 

senior said to Morillon junior, " The 

bride is the sister of the other, and 

she must not be jealous." And Morillon junior, a laconic but 

energetic man, made this mémorable answer, " Go it, father ! " 

The Sound of the bells hovering over the town once again called 

ûp many pleasant memories in many hearts. 

The old rooks said to those which had been reared since 
Camille's wedding, **Do not be alarmed, it was just thé same 
ten years ago nearly." The ladies whose daughters were at 
Christine's school were very angry with Foucarel for taking away 
their excellent instructress. But they revenged themselves by 
saying that there was very little différence in âge between 
Foucarel and his wife, and consoled themselves by thinking 
that the doctor had recovered his fortune and Christine would 
not hâve continued her school, as was proved by Mary relinquish- 
ing hers. 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 

POOR AUNT JULIAI 

AuNT JuLiA did not see the wedding of her favourite. One fine 
spring momingy when ail was pleasant and gay, her strength, 
which had long been failing, suddenly deserted her altogether. 
Before ascending to the bright régions of Tnith and Light, her 
poor weak mind, which had in this life been the sport of so many 
errors and illusions, appeared to get clearer and less clouded as 
death approached. She understood who and where she was, why 
thcy were ail weeping around her bcd, and why the good curate 
was speaking to her of the infinité goodness and mercy of God. 

"Where is Christine, my dear Christine?" she asked, in a 
weak voicc. 

Christine clasped her hand and answered, " I am hère.'* 

'' Place my hànd upon your head 

that I may bless you, my dear child. 
, I bless you ail — you who hâve taken 

care of me and loved me so well.. I 
f h^ve only been a sad burthen upon 

you, but God has seen what you hâve 

done for me, and He reads my heart. 
^ v^- May He recompense you for the happi- 

ness you hâve bcstowcd upon me." 

And now poor Aunt Julia reposes in the little cemetery which 
you may see upon the side of one of the hills near Sainte-Maure, 
ail green with trees, turf, and flowers, and her tomb is not 
neglected. 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

THE DOCTOR'S GREAT TROUBLE. 

Now the doctor had become rich a great care had corne upon 
him : his greatest désire was to become re-possessed of his patemal 
mansîon, but unfortunately it was in the hands of a person who 
would not sell it at any price. This man, who was an Englishman, 
named Waver, had no other motive for keeping possession of it 
except for the désire to be disagreeable ; for he did not come to 
Sainte-Maure three times a-year — he was always travelling about. 
The doctor, like a lost spirit, could not help looking through the 
gâte and over the fences ; and saw the grass growing upon the 
gravel walks and rust on the iron-work, and his heart grew very 
sad. 

Everybody in Sainte- Maure found fault with Mr. Waver, and 
puzzled their heads to find means to get at him and make him 
change his mind. AU letters were full of this single subject. The 
captain was thinking about it in the very middle of the océan. 
Peter went about and made a crowd of new acquaintances, in 
order to meet with some one who was upon intimate terms with 
Mr. Waver, but he was always unsuccessful. Master Foucarel 
caressed his whiskers thoughtfully in his study. After the visits 
of the notary he found that he was Master Foucarel, who had 
ttiarried a poor govemess, and was now the husband of an heiress. 
He was afraid that people would accuse him of interested motives, 
of having speculated on the future : he wanted to be pardoned for 
^afa\ilt he had never committed, and to distinguish himself on that 
account in this matter of the house. Ail his professional abiU^ 
was wrecked against a rock, whiçh was the obstinate will of Mr. 
Waver, expi:essed at each new attempt by the monosyllable 
"No." -_.._''. -. 
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Mrs. Rondeau under her handkerchief thought of ail sorts of 
j^Ians. Mr. Lepigeur was tryîng ail ways and means, but without 
success. 

Had the post-office been candid, it would hâve confessed that 
it had thought of this affair of the house, and had paîd Mr. Waver 
to force people to rum themselves in letter writing. This year the 
Administration would coUect from this office a revenue that would 
nearly equal the interest of the price of the house. 

In his impotent fury against the man who was troubling the 
peace of his old friend, Mr. Baker, in a poem bristling with satire, 
compared Mr. Waver to a great malicious bird, which everyone 
was aiming at, but no one could hit. 

Things were in the same state when the sailor announced his 
retum, and Peter was about to re-visit Sainte-Maure, after çom- 
pleting his médical course, as his father wished. Doctor Cartel 
was not one of those who said : " You know quite enough to 
practise in this little town.'* He said, on the contrary, "The 
more you know, the more good you can do.'* 

** The whole family will be again united," said Mrs. Cartel with 
delight 

" Yes, but not in the old house," replied the doctor, with a 
deep sigh. 

While thèse events were in progress, Lieutenant Ginger arrived 
from Africa, to spend his six months' leave with his father. The 
first thing he heard of was the ** house aflfair." Foucarel mingled 
his congratulations upon Ginger*s retum with imprécations upon 
the obstinate Waver. 

** Waver ! " said Lieutenant Ginger. "A swell, is he not, with 
red hair and whiskers, and a nervous twitch in his lower jaw ? " 

" That's the very man ! " 

" Lives in the Ruç de l'Arcade, number i6, when he lives 
anywhere, for he is alwa3rs running about." 

" No. i6, Rue de FArcade ; quite right" 

'* Give me a sheet of note-paper and pen and ink." 

«iBut '* 
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** Give me wbat I want — ^you shall see," and Lieutenant Ginger 
wrote the foUowing note on the spot : — 

" Sir, — I am about to recall you to your promise. When I found 
you in Algeria, stretched in a ditch, and with the assistance of my 
men prevented three ruffians from cutting ofF your head, you 
oflfered me half your fortune, which I was obliged to décline. 
You then proraised to do me any service I 
could ask of you. What I now request is 
that you will restore to Mr. Cartel, one of . 
my friends, the house which belonged to 
his father, and which he was forced to sell 
some years ago." 

So Lieutenant Ginger brought down the 
"malicious bird" at the first shot. By retum 
of post the obstinate Waver expressed his 
consent by the monosyllable " Yes." 

The doctor was overjoyed when they told him of the rapid 
and unlooked for resuit ; and he was in the midst of his delight, 
when he was informed that a stranger requested his attendance at 
**The Golden Lion'' hôtel. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

MR. DUBOURG. 

The stranger had arrived by an evening train. He wrote his 
name in the hôtel register, **Dubourg,*' and he retired to his room 
immediately, where he had his dinner served. He then sent for 
the doctor. 

Mr. Dubourg, though he bore a French name, was evidently a 
stranger, for he spoke with a strong German or English accent 
— the hôtel keeper could not décide which. His hair and beard 
were quite white. 

When the doctor entered the room, believing he had been 
summoned professionally, Mr. Dubourg rose, and stood upright. 

" Do you not remember me ? '* he said, in a low and trembling 
voice. 

" No," replied the doctor. 

The traveller bent down, and whispered something to the doc- 
tor, who started. 

" Unhappy man ! how you must hâve suffered, to hâve become 
so altered," he said. 

** What I hâve suflfered is nothing," replied the traveller humbly. 
** From the day I committed the crime that brought ruin upon 
you, I hâve had but one idea — ^to repair it. Thanks to Heaven, 
which took pity upon me, and to a man whom I had not seen for 
thirty years, who remembered a slight service I once did him, I 
bave been able to restore the money I made away with. But I 
cannot efface the agony and sorrow I hâve been the cause of. 
AU that will rise up against me in the day of judgment. I had 
hoped to restore my father's name, and hâve come from Australia 
for that purpose ; but the laws are strict, and my crime is amongst 
those to whom it refuses légal rehabilitation. I hâve not been 
able to resist the temptation to come hère to see the house in 
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which I lived so long an honest man, and as you hâve suflfered 
for my crime most of ail, I wished to ask your pardon. I thought 
that you might remember your friendship for my father." 

'* I cannot forge t that I was your friend," said the doctor, who 
with a generous impulse extended his hand. 

" You condescend to offer me your hand ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Bigues ; " I accept it as a token of pardon. Now, farewell for 
ever : I return to Australia. May you be 
as happy as you deserve — as for me, I 
am happier than I deserve, for I hâve no 
children." 

Mr. Dubourg only passed one night 
at Sainte- Maure. That same evening, 
those who were out on business or plea- 
sure, noticed with surprise a stranger 
with very white hair, who was walking 
in a nervous way about the streets, and 

who stopped for a long time in front of the old bank. But 
nobody ever knew who the stranger was. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The workmen very soon put the house of " my late father '' in 
order. There was no grass left in the garden walks, no dead 
leaves on the borders ; the gâte stood open as formerly, the Win- 
dows were also opened to admit air and light The expected 
occupants arrived one by one. 



The workmen soon put the house in order. 

James came first : he had passed his examination for a fellowship, 
and was already thinking of the thèses of the doctorate. Then 
the captain arrived, folio wed by the faithful Vacheron. Since he 
had tasted the pleasures of Sainte- Maure, this " man of wood " 
had disdained ail populations, whether black, yellow, copper- 
coloured, or white, who lived in any other part of the world. To 
his mind, the entire uni verse was only peopled with " adults." 
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The captain amused ail the family by the récital of his meeting 
with the Viscount de Pavezac. 

The viscount was one of the richest proprietors in New Granada. 
He had relinquished the consular service to marry a Spanish 
woman of a ripe âge, horribly yellow, horribly rich, and horribly 
ignorant. The unhappy viscount was buming to shine in Paris, 
and his wife had only married him to make the joumey with him. 

Unfortunately, ail the lady's fortune consisted in large land- 
tracts, which nobody cared to purchase, money bemg scarce. 

" Did you ever see such things ? " said the viscount one day, 
while walking with his friend around one of his numerous haciendas, 
" Look at those buUs, who are sniffing at us, and those oxen and 
cows, those goats who jump about as if to defy me, and those pigs, 
wallowing in the dirt ! Just to think that I am the captive of 
those beasts ! Is it not humiliating ? " 

"So then," continued the captain, laughing, "if any of you 
know anybody with any spare cash, send him at once to Senor 
Pavezac ; he will do a good stroke of business, and prevent the 
married life of my poor friend from becoming a purgatory.'* 

At length the eventful day arrived ; they only waited for Peter : 
Dr. Peter Cartel was to be at Sainte-Maure in time for breakfast. 

Doctor Cartel, senior, is alone in his study, with the portrait of 
" my late father '* before him. Everything is in the same place 
as of old. It was difficult to imagine that the obstinate Waver 
had lived in the house and had tumed everything topsy-turvy. 
Themansion is fuU of a joyous murmuring. On ail sides arise 
the cries of children, the rustling of silk dresses, the sound of 
cheerful footsteps, and laughter foUowed by joyful exclamations. 

Old Fergus does not know what to make of it; he jumps 
about like one possessed, and gives vent to his joy by " cracked " 
barkings. Ali-Grognon has been dead some years. The doctor, 
whose heart is fuU of the purest joy, is obliged to come into his 
study the better to enjoy his happiness. For the last time, as 
master, he occupies the study which he is so soon to hand over 
to Peter, as his own father had given it to him : it was hère that 
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he had meditated, hère he had written his book, hère ail had 
been united at the *'children's hour/* and it was hère he had 
leamt his min I But the melancholy hours of the past now ap- 
peared blessed, so thankful did he feel towards God. Suddenly 
he recalled, with â tender sorrowing pity, the image of the white- 
haired man who was crossing the océan to seek an exile's death in 
a foreign land ; and he remembered his parting words, — ** I am 
even more happy than I deserve, because I hâve no children." 

" Alas ! " sighed the doctor, " he congratulâtes himself upon the 

absence of the very thing which might hâve proved his safeguard ! " 

It is a misfortune to be unmarried. Had that man had a 

devoted wife, he might hâve confessed to her in the hour of his 

temptation, he could hâve confided to her his mad desires, and 

she would hâve pointed out to him the gulf yawning beneath hb 

feet. If he had had children, their laughter would hâve driven 

away his evil thoughts. If it be very true that a ûither takes care 

of his children, it is still more true that children guard their father ! 

"Ah ! at last, hère he is," cried a chorus of joyous voices. A 

little impatient hand knocked at the study door, and Gabriel cried, 

" Grandpapa, hère is Uncle Peter : come to breakfast" 

Immediately the voice of the little Christine repeated, — 

" Come, grandpapa, come and eat some of the beautiful tart ! " 
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